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Founded in 1910 


HE World Peace Foundation is a 

non-profit organization which was 
founded in 1910 by Edwin Ginn, the 
educational publisher, for the purpose of 
promoting peace, justice and good-will 
among nations. 


For many years the Foundation has 
sought to increase public understanding 
of international problems by an objec- 
tive presentation of the facts of in- 
ternational relations. This purpose is 
accomplished principally through its 
publications and by the maintenance of 
a Reference Collection which furnishes 
on request information on current inter- 
national problems. 


Recently increased attention has been 
focused on the field of international af- 
fairs with particular emphasis on the field 
of American foreign policy through the 
publication of an annual series, Docu- 
ments on American Foreign Relations. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS IN THE ERA OF 
TOTAL DIPLOMACY 


WriuiaM T. R. Fox 


In George Orwell’s Animal Farm all that finally remains of the animals’ 

lans for a brave new world, a farm without Farmer Jones, a farm to be 
run by and for the animals themselves, is the slogan “Four feet good; two 
feet bad.” As one reads the reports from Lake Success and Flushing 
Meadows one is tempted to say of the brave new world projected five 
years ago at San Francisco, the world of sovereign equality and great- 
power unanimity, that all that is left is the slogan “United Nations good; 
power politics bad.” But here the analogy ends; for there is no agreement 
in the United Nations as to who is being good by supporting the spirit 
and the language of the Charter and who is being bad by playing power 
politics. 

There is no agreement because in the struggle for the minds and hearts 
of people everywhere in the world during this era of “total diplomacy,” 
an era in which will, intelligence, and resources are being mobilized to a 
degree which would be exceeded only in total war, the United Nations 
isa potent symbol.’ The rulers of the opposing coalitions seek to capture 
it to promote their respective purposes, benign or evil as the case may be. 
This is perhaps just another example of behavior which is characteristic 
of the political process at all levels, domestic and international, the repre- 
sentation of the special or private interest as being identical with the 
general or public interest. Washington and Moscow have at least this 
characteristic in common, they seek to represent the special national in- 
terest as being in line with the general world interest. To the extent that 
the United Nations is believed to have a public, a special following of its 
own, we may expect Member states to woo that public and so bend the 
United Nations to their own purposes. They may in that effort often 
modify their behavior to make it socially more acceptable. Certainly the 
United States government has on countless occasions modified its position 


Witt1aM T. R. Fox is Professor at the School of International Affairs, Columbia Uni- 
versity and is managing editor of “World Politics.” 


“Total diplomacy” is an expression which Secretary Acheson first used in a speech, February 16, 
950. For the text, see Strengthening the Forces of Freedom, Selected Speeches and Statements of 
Secretary of State Acheson, Department of State Publication 3852, p. 15-19. It is noteworthy that 
in this discussion of total diplomacy there is not a single reference to the United Nations. By Sep- 
tember 1950, Secretary Acheson was in his “Uniting for Peace” proposals urging that the United 
Nations play a critical role in mobilizing for “total diplomacy.” 
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in the councils of the United Nations to carry along with it the many other 
states whose support it must have if United States aims are to be pre. 
sented to the world as in complete harmony with United Nations aims’ 

The United Nations then is a potent symbol of man’s aspirations for 
peace and security. As an instrument for the direct promotion of peace 
and security, is it anything more?’ Its unsophisticated supporters cer. 
tainly had far greater expectations in 1945; but some of these expectations 
were essentially unfulfillable. The United Nations would have worked 
perfectly only in a world so bent on peace that it would hardly have 
needed the United Nations. 

It was born in a world that was being remade by forces far beyond the 
control of that fledgling world organization. The old Europe of several 
great powers was gone, and with it went the primitive collective security 
system which had prevented any one power from gaining world hegem- 
ony. The old colonial areas were spawning new sovereignties. Indeed, 
in a world in which the Philippines and Byelorussia were simultaneously 
receiving their first invitations to be separately represented in an inter- 
state conference, it was hard any longer to say what sovereignty—and 
the sovereign equality so frequently referred to in the Charter—really 
meant; it was only clear that southern Asia would not henceforth be a 
European Lebensraum. In this new world it lay within the power of 
either one of two of the world powers to veto singlehandedly peace and 
security for the rest of the world. This veto was one of the elementary 
facts of political life and could not be eliminated by any combination of 
words in the charter of a world organization. 

The Charter of San Francisco reflected this hard fact. The political 
veto of the Big Two found its reflection in the legal veto of the Big Five. 
With the multiplication of sovereignties in what we have learned to call 
the underdeveloped areas of the world and the failure of many European 
states to gain admission to the United Nations, the proportion of Euro- 
pean representation has been sharply reduced.“ The absence of Europe’ 
full diplomatic representation has emphasized the commanding position 
of the Big Two; for it is from that continent with its tradition of skilled 
diplomacy and its still remaining great industrial power that a mediating 





2In the United States effort to brand com- 
munist China as an aggressor, for example, the 
General Assembly resolution which finally ac- 
complished that result reflected many concessions 
to those governments which had misgivings lest 
the United Nations seem to be used simply as 
the tail on an American kite. 

The proliferation of activities in the fields 
of health, welfare, statistics, etc., may have a 
long-range indirect consequence for the promo- 
tion of peace; but these activities are justified as 


good things in themselves, whether or not they 
contribute fundamentally to solving the problems 
of peace and war. 

4 Burma, Indonesia, Israel, Lebanon, Pakistan, 
the Republic of the Philippines, Syria and Yemen 
are sovereignties of recent origin who are Mem- 
bers of the United Nations. European states 
who were members of the League but who are 
not Members of the United Nations include 
Austria, Bulgaria, Eire, Finland, Germany, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Portugal and Spain. 
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influence might have been expected to emerge. The political veto of the 
colossus powers, whether surrounded by spontaneous collaborators or 
fanked by unwilling satellites was, if anything, strengthened by the Char- 
te. The veto was inverted in matters of regional enforcement action. 
In this situation, according to Article 51 of the Charter, only unanimity 
among the Big Five can bring a Security Council decision to call off 

ional action initiated independently of the Council. The permanent 
members of the Security Council can thus veto not only enforcement 
action directed at themselves, but Council efforts to limit military action 
taken on their own initiative but in the name of regional enforcement 
action. 

The bipolar distribution of power has, of course, influenced the opera- 
tions of the United Nations even more than the language of its Charter.’ 
China and France, for example, are not able to develop influence either 
inthe Security Council or the General Assembly commensurate with their 
legal status as veto-possessing Members. The United States and the 
Soviet Union have, on the other hand, eome to play dominant roles and 
might well have done so, veto or no veto. 

Some other elementary facts of world politics have only become appar- 
eit in the postwar period. One of these is the Soviet leadership’s belief 
that a gigantic anti-Soviet conspiracy of encirclement was in the making, 
ahypothesis which has doomed the Security Council to paralysis. This 
belief generated an unwillingness to cooperate which has created in the 
non-Soviet world a very deep distrust of all Soviet actions and a barrier 
to collaboration in every field. It has resulted in the very encirclement 
which the Soviet government feared. Of equal importance is the develop- 
ment of atomic weapons. This has enabled the western world to escape 
the full consequences of its precipitate and unreciprocated demilitariza- 
tion and disarmament. It may also, paradoxically, by making general 
war less acceptable all around, have made feasible a more extensive resort 
tomilitary action short of general war. The failure to negotiate a peace 
vettlement has left the forces of the communist and the non-communist 
world confronting each other directly in Germany, Austria and Korea. 
Had a de jure settlement proved possible resorting their independence, 
each of these countries would have been valuable as buffers. It has thus 
come about that a charter designed to compel great-power collaboration 
has had to operate under a de facto peace settlement which makes this 
wllaboration as difficult as possible. 

The function of the United Nations under these changed conditions has 


‘Cf. Edward H. Buehrig, ““The United States, the United Nations and Bi-Polar Politics,” Inter- 
tational Organization, IV, p. 573-584. 
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not been to coerce but to persuade, not to order but to recommend. As aq 
forum for world opinion it has been used and abused. As an enforcement 
agency, its effectiveness has been measured by its capacity to evoke volun- 
tary sacrifices by national governments. The precise military commit. 
ments envisioned by Articles 43 and 45 of the Charter would have made 
armed force available to the Security Council in advance of a diplomatic 
crisis. Presumably this force would have been available to support what- 
ever decision the Security Council might have taken. In the Korean 
crisis, however, each government has determined for itself, after weighing 
the appropriateness of the Council action to meet the attack from north 
Korea, how much if any military support it would give to the Council's 
resolutions. Although General MacArthur is directing United Nations 
forces under a United Nations directive, he has international force at his 
disposal because the United Nations provided a rallying point for spon- 
taneous collaboration against what was believed to be Soviet-inspired 
aggression. The Security Council resolutions of June 27 and July 7, 1950, 
made possible by the fortuitous absence from the Council table of the 
Soviet representative and the enforced absence of the representative of 
the Chinese People’s Republic put the stamp of free world approval on 
the basic decision already taken by President Truman. By its resolution 
of July 7, 1950, “The Security Council . . . recommends that all members 
providing military forces .. . make such forces available to a unified com- 
mand under the United States. ...” The forces which these United 
Nations resolutions made available for the Korean campaign were, in 
addition to the United States forces which President Truman’s interpre- 
tation of American commitments under the United Nations Charter had 
already made available, the forces which the various Member states saw 
fit under pressure of domestic or free world opinion to provide. Whether 
such forces turned out to be large or small depended not upon United 
Nations resolutions but upon decisions of national governments; they 
were provided voluntarily on the basis of a recommendation of the Se- 
curity Council, not as a result of compulsion or legal obligation. World 
opinion rather than world law is what has given the United Nations a 
prominent role in the Korean crisis. 

Public opinion in that part of the world in which opinion remains rela- 
tively free, the base for that influence which the United Nations has, is 
powerful, but it is not all-powerful. Its limitations are suggested by an 
incident occurring at the Peace Conference of Paris in 1919. Australia’s 


Prime Minister, Mr. Hughes, objected strenuously to Woodrow Wilson's 
5a This article was written before General * Document $/1588, July 7, 1950. 


Ridgway’s assumption of the United Nations 
command. 
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effort to apply the principle of the mandate to the islands occupied by 
Australia in the course of the war. “Mr. Hughes, am I to understand,” 
asked Wilson, “that if the whole civilized world asks Australia to agree 
toa mandate in respect of these islands, Australia is prepared to defy the 
appeal of the whole civilized world?” Hughes replied, “That’s about the 
size of it, President Wilson.” The point to this story is not dulled by 
the fact that Australia did eventually accept some Pacific islands under 
mandate. It accepted them under mandate because Australia was not 
impervious to world opinion; but the mandate placed far less onerous 
burdens upon the mandatory than it would have had Hughes been more 
pliable. 

It is rare indeed that such frankness is exhibited in negotiations and 
debates at Lake Success, but this anecdote suggests the basic strength and 
the basic weakness of the United Nations. Against a hard-headed and 
determined prime minister, Woodrow Wilson would have been helpless 
in his efforts to use the conscience of mankind as an instrument of inter- 
national diplomacy. As it was, his success in frustrating Australian claims 
for annexation was limited. Australia received the islands as Class C 
mandates. For purposes of administration this was barely distinguishable 
from annexation. A contemporary leader of world opinion would have 
even less success today in using the United Nations to bring about a 
modification of Australia’s “White Australia” policy or South Africa’s policy 
in its former mandate from the League of Nations. For it is only to the 
extent that opinion within a country is open to influence from without 
that the United Nations can perform what we shall call its forum func- 
tion. The United States, too, has pursued some policies which are beyond 
the reach of debate in any world organization, as the Commission on 
Human Rights may discover if a Covenant on Human Rights is ever de- 
bated on the floor of the United States Senate." 

With the totalitarian countries, however, the case is different and far 
more serious. For public opinion in those countries, if such a thing as 
public opinion can be said to exist, is so far as the United Nations is con- 
cemed beyond reach on every issue. The forum function of the United 
Nations can be performed only with respect to the public opinion of free 
peoples and in the free world it can be performed only to the extent that 
opinions are free to be reformed in the light of supranational discussion. 
"P, Birdsall, Versailles Twenty Years After, which might provide a legal or a moral basis for 

and Hitchcock, 1941, p. 72; quoted in condemning the practices of southern states in 
F. B. Chambers, C. P. Harris and C. C. Bayley, regard to the civil rights of negroes. Further- 
This Age of Conflict, rev. ed. Harcourt Brace, more, any elaboration of economic and _ social 
1950, p. xvii. rights is likely to disturb the more conservative 


‘Senators from the South are not likely to members of the Senate. 
look with favor on a Covenant of Human Rights 
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The General Assembly has moved to the fore as the primacy of this 
forum function of the United Nations has come to be recognized. The 
Soviet representative's return to the Security Council in August 1950, gave 
new interest to the workings of that body, but Mr. Malik’s spectacularly 
televised performance as Council President did not give it new impor- 
tance. It is through the General Assembly that, on the basis of Secretary 
Acheson’s proposals, new procedures are being developed for mobilizing 
against the disturbers of the peace.’ In this era of total diplomacy the 
United Nations, even with its Security Council paralyzed, is regarded as 
an important resource in the effort to deter the aggressor and thus to 
avert total war. With improved methods for observation and investiga- 
tion, with improved organization to keep the Assembly or one of its com- 
mittees in a state of constant readiness to discuss and recommend, the 
aggressor power is left free to commit only those aggressions he is willing 
to commit even though he thereby alienates the United Nations’ public. 

The enforcement function has passed into other hands, as it inevitably 
had to pass if the victorious powers of World War II fell apart; and the 
wisdom of exempting regional enforcement action from the paralyzing 
requirement of great-power unanimity has been confirmed. Even apart 
from the unanimity requirements military action against a great-power 
aggressor is unlikely to wait upon the completion of procedures in which 
the aggressor prolongs the debate by parliamentary maneuver and delib- 
erate confusion of issues. With the enforcement provisions of the Charter 
moribund the functions of the Security Council and the General Assembly 
have come to be very similar, and it would seem to be a matter of tactics 
rather than strategy whether at any given moment the General Assembly 
or the Security Council be chosen as the forum for spotlighting the aggres- 
sor or for educating public opinion against the contingency of aggression. 

With respect to a third function, as an agency of conciliation, the record 
of the United Nations is much more impressive in adjusting differences 
within the non-Soviet world than across the main chasm of conflict. Indo- 
nesia and Palestine are cases in point. In adjusting differences between 
the Soviet and non-Soviet worlds, the United Nations record is barren. 
Total diplomacy is being carried on in an atmosphere which approaches, 
on both sides, total mistrust. There appears to be very little basis for con- 
ciliating particular issues. If, for example, the Russians believe that any 
atomic energy control scheme which the Americans are willing to support 
must conceal within itself some anti-Soviet trick and the Americans be- 

®See the Draft Resolution on Uniting for bly, October 7, 1950 (Document A/C.1/576); 
Peace submitted by Canada, France, Philippines, reprinted in International Organization, 


Turkey, United Kingdom, United States and  p. 721. 
Uruguay to the fifth session of the General Assem- 
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lieve the same thing in reverse, the particular points of difference are not 
very important. 

The use of the United Nations to rally world opinion against the dis- 
turbers of the peace may in fact have caused the United Nations to play 
a negative role as an agency of conciliation. Impassioned oratory, ex- 
change of invectives and 47-5 votes may have rallied opinion, but they 
may also have hardened the positions of national governments. This will 
not always be regarded as an evil by those who are sure that their side is 
right. For them the problem is then not to conciliate or compromise with 
those who are believed to be wrong but to win wider approval for what 
is believed to be right. 

The development of the forum function within the United Nations and 
of the enforcement function without may not have been a totally unfore- 
seen contingency as John Foster Dulles’ recent analysis of the official 
United States position at the San Francisco Conference suggests.” He 
had gone to the Conference feeling that the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
put excessive dependence upon the postwar unity of the great powers, a 
unity which, as he said, “if it prevails, will itself assure peace.” The task 
at San Francisco was, as he understood it, not so much to get small-power 
approval of what the Big Three had done at Dumbarton Oaks as that of 
“radically revising the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals so that the world or- 
ganization could survive and accomplish something even if the Big Four 
should in the future fall out among themselves.” In this context, the 
crucial paragraphs of the Charter related not to vetoes over enforcement 
action or legally binding decisions, but to what were then widely believed 
to be fringe questions: the veto over discussion in the Security Council; 
other limitations on freedom of discussion in the General Assembly; and 
the liberation of regional agencies for enforcement action. With the posi- 
tion of the United States delegation prevailing on all three questions, the 
basis was laid for future by-passing of the Security Council’s unanimity 
requirement. 

Whether free world opinion and especially American opinion was not 
at this point cruelly misled so that the United Nations was oversold and 
the way paved for a cynical reaction against it is a question we need not 
at this point discuss. But if the United Nations’ function was from the 
beginning the modest but important one which it has been performing 
and which Mr. Dulles says the United States delegation expected it to 
perform from the very first days at San Francisco, both public and private 
agencies for molding American opinion must bear some responsibility for 
the current resurgence of isolationism. 


” War or Peace, Macmillan, 1950, Chapter 5. 11 Tbid., p. 36. 
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The United Nations has made a difference. It was not meant to be a 
world government, and the fact that it has not turned out to be a world 
government should not obscure its role. We cannot know in what ways 
the history of the postwar years would have been different if Winston 
Churchill had had his way and the conference on postwar international 
organization had been delayed until the time of a general peace confer- 
ence. But some hypotheses as to what difference the United Nations has 
actually made may be set down which will help us bring into truer per- 
spective the function of the United Nations in securing the values of a 
free society and securing them peacefully. 

It may have saved Iran in 1946 by denying the Soviet Union the possi- 
bility of moving into that exposed country unobtrusively. It may have 
hastened the withdrawal of British and French troops from Syria and 
Lebanon by making it impossible for the troops to remain there unnoticed 
by world public opinion. It may have hastened the independence of 
Israel and thereby removed a powerful source of discord in the English- 
speaking world which might have rendered still more difficult the weld- 
ing of a North American alliance system. It may have hastened the 
independence of Indonesia, facilitated thereby the liquidation of the 
western world’s imperialist heritage and, conceivably, laid the basis for a 
future cooperation between the non-Soviet western world and the non- 
Soviet eastern world. It may have reduced the risk of war at the time 
of the Berlin crisis by providing “a third way as against the alternatives 
of humiliating surrender and violent defiance” while the potentialities 
of the airlift were being discovered. 

In this same crisis, after the airlift had been made to work, and it was 
the Soviet Union which seemingly had to choose between acquiescence 
and ultimatum, it provided the Soviet Union with a supplementary chan- 
nel of diplomatic negotiation which brought Messrs. Jessup and Malik 
into contact (thus demonstrating that the United Nations does have some 
conciliatory function even through the Iron Curtain). 

It may have facilitated responsible participation by the United States 
in world affairs. The constitutional vocabulary of the United Nations 
system is more familiar to Americans than the language of European 
diplomacy. It can be used to define American interests in the outside 
world in ways which American opinion can more readily grasp and to 
define them in ways which do not seem to threaten our free world col- 
laborators. The Soviet bloc continues, of course, to describe American 
policy as imperialistic; but filtering United States policy through the 
United Nations has finally brought even Henry Wallace within the broad 
consensus which supports resistance to Soviet-inspired aggression. 


22 Ibid., p. 59. 
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It may have further hastened the diplomatic isolation of the Soviet 
Union by putting that country in the position of having to use its veto 
repeatedly or having to modify its foreign policy. It may have made a 
bigger war sooner out of the Korean crisis; but in contributing to the 
broadening and deepening of this crisis it may have hastened the massive 
rearmament and effective collaboration of the non-Soviet world so as to 
increase the chance that the free world would survive that war free. 

All these consequences were possible because the United Nations is an 
instrument for molding the attitudes of men whose minds are not com- 
pletely enslaved by dictatorial government. Against this must be set the 
complete inability of the United Nations to circumvent what I earlier 
called the political veto of the Big Two. Either one of them can veto the 

and security of the rest of the world. Fortunately, neither can veto 
the rest of the world’s response to that challenge. And in this era of total 
diplomacy that response will be articulated in great part through the 
United Nations. 








THE IMPACT OF THE UNITED NATIONS ON 
UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 


BENJAMIN V. COHEN 


During the last five years the United States has been an active partici- 
pant in the work of the United Nations. During this period the most vital 
international issues have come before various organs of the United Na- 
tions, have been discussed, and in various ways have been acted upon. 
The question naturally arises what has been the impact of the United Na- 
tions on the foreign policy of the United States? 

Of course American foreign policy has had to take account of the United 
Nations in many ways. But to cite significant developments in United 
States foreign policy during the last five years and to show that these 
developments started, or sooner or later became entwined, in United Na- 
tions’ activities, does not necessarily illuminate the nature or the effect of 
the impact of the United Nations on American policy. 

The United Nations is not a brooding omnipresence in the skies. What- 
ever may be the outcome of its institutional growth, the United Nations 
starts as an association of independent states and the United Nations 
derives whatever authority it may exercise from the action of its Member 
states in its various organs. The United States is a very important Mem- 
ber of the United Nations and the impact of United States foreign policy 
on the United Nations may be of even greater significance than the im- 
pact of the United Nations on American policy. 

Most of the great issues with which the United Nations has had to deal 
have had their origin, of course, in events and developments outside of 
the United Nations. These great issues, particularly those between the 
Soviet Union and the free world, would be matters of profound inter- 
national concern to the United States, the most powerful of the free states, 
with or without a United Nations. In the absence of a United Nations 
these great international issues would command the equally anxious and 
serious attention of the United States in diplomatic exchanges and in 
international conferences. 

Nor can the increasing interest and concern of the United States in 
world affairs be solely or even primarily attributed to the United Nations. 
Events preceding the formation of the United Nations had made the 


BENJAMIN V. CoHEN is Senior Advisor to the United States Delegation to the United 
Nations. 
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United States a great world power. The increasing interest and concern 
of the United States in the affairs of the world is a natural and inevitable 
consequence of our position of power in the world. 

Nonetheless it would be surprising if the active and responsible part 
taken by the United States, in the formation of the United Nations during 
World War II and in the activities of the various organs of the United 
Nations during the last five years, had not in many and important ways 
affected the exercise of American power. 

In his last message on the State of the Union on January 6, 1945, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt stated: “We cannot deny that power is a factor in world 
politics any more than we can deny its existence as a factor in national 

litics. But in a democratic world, as in a democratic nation, power 
must be linked with responsibility, and obliged to defend and justify itself 
within the framework of the general good.” To appraise the significance 
of the impact of the United Nations on American policy we must therefore 
endeavor to appraise the influence and effect of the existence of the United 
Nations on the exercise by the United States of its own power. 


I 


In a short paper, it is obviously impossible to review the whole gamut 
of American policy and to state with exactitude how in the exercise of its 
power the United States acted significantly differently than it might have 
acted if the United Nations did not exist. But it is possible to point to a 
few important developments in which it appears that the United States 
acted, not in disregard of its own interest, but nonetheless with a signifi- 
cantly greater recognition of its responsibility towards the interests and 
sentiments of the world community than it might have acted, had there 
been no United Nations. 

Let us first consider the position of the United States on the disposition 
of the former Italian colonies in Africa. The war closed with these colo- 
nies under the occupation of the United Kingdom, a trusted ally whose 
strategic interests in the area did not conflict in any material way with 
ourown. If American policy-makers had not been strongly influenced by 
United Nations’ ideas, it might have been expected that the United States 
would have left the initial formulation of a program for the disposition of 
these colonies to the British. But at the first meetings of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers in London in September 1945, Secretary of State Byrnes 
and his Republican adviser, Mr. Dulles, took the leadership in proposing 
a United Nations trusteeship with the United Nations itself acting as the 
administering authority. 
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When agreement among the great powers in the Council of Foreign 
Ministers on the subject appeared impossible, the American representa- 
tives proposed an even more significant step. They proposed that failing 
agreement on the subject by the great powers within one year, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations should be asked to make recommen- 
dations and that the great powers should agree to put the Assembly's 
recommendations into effect. This proposal was accepted and the dis. 
position of the Italian colonies was left to the General Assembly. 

Of course it may be said that the Soviet Union agreed to this proposal 
because the colonies were occupied by the United Kingdom and were 
beyond the sphere of Soviet power, and that accordingly the Soviet Union 
had little or nothing to lose. It might also be said that the three western 
powers may have been influenced in agreeing to transfer the decision to 
the Assembly by the fact that while they could not dictate a solution to 
the Assembly, they probably could together sway enough votes in the 
Assembly to prevent any disposition seriously detrimental to their inter- 
ests receiving the requisite two-thirds majority. 

But in fact the disposition of the Italian colonies was markedly influ- 
enced by the action of the non-colonial and smaller states, particularly 
the middle eastern and far eastern states. In the Assembly the United 
States and the Soviet Union shifted their original position, the United 
States favoring Italian trusteeship as originally urged by the Soviet Union, 
and the Soviet Union favoring a trusteeship with the United Nations 
acting as the administering authority. The decisions of the Assembly did 
not correspond with the original or preferred position of any of the great 
powers. While the decisions are quite different from those which the 
United States might have worked for and achieved in the absence of the 
United Nations, they probably do fairly reflect the consensus of world 
public opinion against colonialism and in favor of giving the widest pos- 
sible measure of freedom and independence to formerly dependent 
peoples. 

Time alone will determine the wisdom of the decisions made, but it is 
difficult to say now that the risks to our peace and security are substan- 
tially greater under them than they would have been under the preferred 
positions of any of the great powers. 

It is also important to note that the United States has recently suggested 
that the Japanese peace treaty should follow the precedent of the Italian 
peace treaty and should provide that, failing agreement among the prin- 
cipal powers concerned as to the disposition of certain former Japanese 
territories including Formosa, the decision shall be left to the General 
Assembly. This would seem to indicate that the existence of the United 
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Nations has caused the United States not to abdicate its responsibility, 
but to become increasingly conscious of the importance in its own interest 
as a world power of having the support of world public opinion. 

Another type of situation revealing the impact of the United Nations 
on American policy is that of Indonesia. As a permanent member of the 
Security Council, it was difficult or impossible for the United States to 
treat the threat to peace in this area as a matter in which it had no con- 
cern. If there had been no United Nations, it might have been expected 
that the State Department following traditional practices would have 
acted with considerably greater circumspection and caution than it did 
act. Undoubtedly there would have been strong expressions of sympathy 
and support for Indonesian independence and freedom from many organs 
of American public opinion. The State Department might even have 
made some cautious approaches and polite suggestions to the Netherlands 
government. But if the situation had not been brought before the Security 
Council and if there had not been the stimulus of a strong demand within 
the United Nations for conciliation and settlement it is highly doubtful 
whether the American government would have asserted its influence so 
affirmatively and effectively as it did, through the efforts of Mr. Jessup 
and Mr. Cochran, to secure the establishment of an independent Indonesia. 

Similar conclusions, I think, may be drawn from American action in the 
case of Palestine. Without going into the extremely controversial com- 
plications of that difficult situation, it may be said that the bringing of the 
Palestine issue before the United Nations caused the American govern- 
ment to face up to conflicts and contradictions which had long plagued its 
policy regarding Palestine. As a result the United States was impelled to 
resolve many of these conflicts and contradictions and to exert its influence 
in a positive way to facilitate a settlement. 

There may be occasions when a passive or non-committal policy repre- 
sents the counsel of wisdom. Too frequently, however, it represents the 
counsel of drift, inertia and indecision. These developments in Indonesia 
and in Palestine show that the United States as a responsible Member of 
the United Nations has had the opportunity and the responsibility of aid- 
ing in the solution of vexing problems which otherwise might have not 
been considered our business. Yet, had we not been able to take a part 
in the solution of these problems in the United Nations, we might have 
been obliged to deal with aspects of these problems at a later and more 
acute stage and under circumstances less amenable to our influence. 

In the case of Iran where the Soviet Union threatened to retain their 
troops longer than allowed by treaty in order to effect internal changes in 
that country, and in the case of Greece where the communist states to the 
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north were giving active aid to the Greek communist guerrillas, it might 
be said that the immediate interest of the United States in opposing Soviet 
imperialist expansion might have caused the United States to intervene 
even in the absence of the United Nations. But it is far from clear that 
there would have been the same support for such intervention either jin 
this country or throughout the free world, had such intervention not been 
made and justified as a part of United Nations’ policy. Indeed it is inter- 
esting to recall that when the Truman Doctrine regarding Greece was first 
announced there was considerable concern that it might be the intention 
of the United States to by-pass the United Nations. Under the leadership 
of Senator Vandenberg, the Congress expressly declared that our aid to 
Greece was in support of the purposes and principles of the United Na- 
tions and should not be continued contrary to the wishes of the United 
Nations. 


II 


It requires some courage to attempt at this time to appraise what might 
have been American policy towards Korea in the absence of the United 
Nations. The armistice left the United States in occupation of south 
Korea and the Soviet Union in occupation of north Korea. Conflict be- 
tween the two occupying powers was evident from the start of the occu- 
pation. Both the United States and the Soviet Union were committed to 
the unification of Korea, but agreement on the implementation of unifica- 
tion was impossible. Only in Austria, of the countries under joint occupa- 
tion following the war, has the Soviet Union permitted a measure of unity 
through a unified representative indigenous government to be established. 
Had the United States not been able to place the Korean problem before 
the General Assembly and seek its guidance and support in finding a solu- 
tion, the United States would have had either to continue to hold its 
troops in south Korea or to accept an understanding, express or tacit, that 
American troops be withdrawn from south Korea and Russian troops be 
withdrawn from north Korea. In either event, there would have been a 
communist government in north Korea resembling the present People’s 
Republic and a representative government in south Korea resembling the 
present government there. Possibly the north Koreans would not have 
started the attack if our troops had remained there. If so, that would not 
be because of any substantial difference in American military power, but 
simply because the north Koreans would possibly have had less doubt 
as to American military intervention in the event of an attack on south 
Korea. But if, as seems more likely because of the relatively small 
strategic importance of the area to the United States in case of general 
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conflict, both the United States and the Soviet Union had by tacit under- 
standing withdrawn their troops from Korea, the north Koreans would 
undoubtedly have attacked the south Koreans, as they in fact did attack 
them last June. 

The United States would have then been confronted with the self-same 
situation which confronted it on June 25, 1950. But if the United States 
had been confronted with that situation without any commitments under 
the United Nations to cooperate with other nations in the suppression of 
aggression, it is a very serious question whether the United States would 
have come to the armed defense of the victims of north Korean aggression. 
Had the United States done so, the reasons for its intervention would have 
been far less clear to a confused world opinion and it probably would 
have had little or no support, moral or material, from its allies. Probably 
the United States would have only protested vigorously against the armed 
aggression and would have refused, under the Stimson doctrine, to recog- 
nize the annexation by north Korea of south Korea. But with American 
military opinion appraising Korea as a liability rather than an asset in 
event of general war, it seems highly improbable that in the absence of 
the United Nations the United States would have come to the armed 
assistance of south Korea. American intervention in Korea gave proof 
that the United States would defend the law of the Charter against aggres- 
sion with force if necessary in certain situations in which it might not 
have felt impelled to act in the absence of the Charter. This significantly 
reveals the great and substantial impact which the United Nations has 
had on United States policy and action. 

It is also extremely significant that the United States promptly after the 
Korean incident should have submitted to the General Assembly its 
“Uniting for Peace” proposals. These proposals might be said to seek to 
make a precedent rather than exception of the Korean case. These pro- 
posals reveal a movement of American policy in the direction of collective 
security on a world-wide basis that simply would have been impossible 
in the absence of a world-wide organization of the character of the United 
Nations. 

Of course, in the absence of the United Nations it is probable that 
American policy would nonetheless have moved in the direction of collec- 
tive security, but on a much more limited and regional basis. Even in 
the absence of the United Nations the United States would probably have 
entered the North Atlantic Pact and would undoubtedly have strength- 
ened the Inter-American Security System. But it is doubtful that Ameri- 
can interests in the far east and the near and middle east can find 
effective protection in regional pacts which are not in one way or another 
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a part of a broader association. Even with the United Nations it is evident 
that American policy in the far east is not easily integrated with the 
policies of other nations whose objectives are most nearly akin to our 
own. In a world in which states have important interests in different 
hemispheres, isolated regional pacts may only shift to other and more 
vulnerable areas the stresses and strains which they are designed to meet, 


Ill 


In a paper of this limited scope, as has been indicated, it is only possible 
to suggest the nature of the impact of the United Nations on American 
policy and American power. The existence of the United Nations has 
clearly caused the United States to justify and defend the exercise of its 
power within the framework of United Nations principles and purposes. 
This has undoubtedly affected the statement and presentation of Ameri- 
can policy. But there is also evidence that the existence of the United 
Nations has affected American policy in re as well as in modo. 

This does not mean that the United Nations has caused American policy 
to be formulated in disregard of American interest; but it does suggest 
that the United Nations has caused American policy to be formulated with 
greater consciousness of wider interests which may profoundly affect 
American interest and which the United States as a world power cannot 
wholly ignore. The United Nations has broadened the scope of American 
foreign policy and made it more quickly conscious of and responsive to 
political, economic and social problems which sooner or later must affect 
the interests of the United States as a world power. The United Nations 
has also made the United States more quickly conscious of and responsive 
to the effects of its own foreign policy on world public opinion. Such 
ideas as the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the Point Four 
program could scarcely have caught the world’s imagination as they have 
without the United Nations. But it is important to remember that the 
wisdom or unwisdom of American policy in its broadened field still de- 
pends on the wisdom or frailty of American statesmanship. 

If the United Nations endures and the imminently threatening world 
war is avoided, there may be an opportunity to judge the more funda- 
mental long-range effects of the United Nations on national policies and 
national thinking of the United States and other great powers. It would 
seem premature now to attempt to determine whether, with the institu- 
tional growth and development of the United Nations, Member states may 
come to think that certain common interests of the world community are 
of more vital concern to the security, well-being and freedom of their own 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE UNITED NATIONS ON 
SOVIET POLICY 


ALEXANDER W. RuDZINSKI 


It would be idle speculation to try to guess what course Soviet policy 
might have adopted and pursued after World War II if no United Nations 
had been created. The purpose of this article will therefore be to try to 
answer some detailed questions centering around the main one of whether 
the creation of the United Nations, the USSR’s participation in it and 
some of the actions of the organization influenced Soviet policy and, if so, 
where, how and to what extent. 

The permanent political objectives of the Soviet Union have been first, 
to unite all Soviet lands, second, to unite the whole family of Slav nations 
under Russian leadership, third, to reach ice-free ports. The first objec- 
tive was achieved at the close of World War II at the expense of Poland, 
Rumania and Czechoslovakia. The second was won and then lost with 
the rise and subsequent defection of Tito. The third was momentarily 
achieved when the Soviet Union gained access to Port Arthur and Dairen 
in the far east and Valona on the Adriatic but partially lost when Yugo- 
slavia cut off a guaranteed access to the latter port. 


I 


Quite clearly the United Nations has not affected long-range Soviet 
strategy, which remains consistent, patient, stubborn and almost im- 
mutable. 

To the question whether the United Nations has affected Soviet long- 
range political objectives the answer is in the negative. Such a result 
probably could not be reasonably expected from any power. After all 
the men ruling in the Kremlin are still the same and the United Nations 
is not a super-state with its own army commanding respect, not even an- 
other state in addition to its Member states, not a world government but 
a rather loose association of extremely heterogeneous states, a club with 


ALEXANDER W. Rupzinski was Professor at Jagiellonian University at Cracow, Po- 
land, and until January 1950, when he asked for asylum in the United States, head of 
the legal department of the Polish Consulate General in New York and legal counselor 
to the Polish delegation to the United Nations. The Board of Editors believes that 
Dr. Rudzinski’s former official associations with the postwar Polish government make 
his personal evaluation of Soviet foreign policy useful. 
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a code of conduct for its Members. Even that code exempts a big power 
from being legally bound by any major decision against which it voted. 
The Charter requires Member states to renounce violent means (use and 
threat of armed forces) but does not require them to cease to pursue by 
permissible means their political objectives based on facts of geography 
and economics. 

But short-range Soviet foreign policy is very flexible and changeable. 
It is difficult to foresee the next Soviet moves. Carefully prepared in 
Moscow, never improvised by Soviet diplomatic agents in the field, they 
are adapted to changing conditions. For very good reasons there does 
not exist in Soviet diplomacy anything like a five-year plan covering the 
whole field of Soviet foreign policy and embracing both ultimate and 
intermediary goals and detailed methods of attaining them. Soviet plan- 
ning does not go that far. 

In order to be able to answer correctly the question whether Soviet 
political tactics, that is, its means, methods and short-range objectives, 
have been affected by participation in the United Nations it is necessary 
to recall what kind of tactics the USSR used just before and after the 
outbreak of World War II. 

It is probably not too much to say that in the mounting atmosphere of 
international lawlessness which engulfed international relations since the 
Manchurian “incident,” the Soviet Union, after having failed to come to 
terms with the western powers against Hitler, finally (after the pact with 
Nazi Germany of August 23, 1939) adopted a combination of Nazi and 
Japanese methods in its attacks on Poland, on the Baltic states and Finland 
in 1939, and in relation to Rumania in 1940. Unilateral abrogation of 
non-aggression treaties as an introduction to open aggression, puppet gov- 
emments (as in Finland), “liberation of co-nationals” (Ukrainians and 
Byelorussians in eastern Poland) and unilateral annexation of occupied 
territories during the war (eastern Poland) were among the methods 
employed. 

Speaking here of political methods, it is not necessary to decide whether 
the USSR’s territorial expansion during 1939 and 1940 was of a defensive 
character in anticipation of an expected Nazi attack or was, originally at 
least, a part of a plan to divide the world between the totalitarian coun- 
tries and thus an advance payment for moral and economic support of 
the Axis in its fight against the western democracies. Ribbentrop seemed 
to be of the latter opinion. After the signature of the Non-Aggression 
Pact and the secret protocol on the partition and obliteration of Poland, 
he told Stalin on August 23, 1939 with genuine German bluntness a Berlin- 
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ese joke to the effect that Stalin would yet join the Anti-Comintern Pact: 
So far as the use of Axis methods was in question, he certainly did. 

Hitler forced the USSR by his attack of June 22, 1941 to join, to its 
surprise, a fighting coalition of western democracies to be called short 
afterwards the United Nations. The Soviet Union signed the Declaration 
by United Nations of January 1, 1942, thus endorsing principles of 
the Atlantic Charter which were partly at least aimed against its recent 
methods and annexations. 

A definite change in Soviet behavior occurred in relation to neighboring 
states. In 1939 and 1940 it was outright incorporation that the Soviet 
Union sought, but by 1944, the creation of a “friendly government” in a 
“people’s democracy” was substituted. The appearance of a separate, 
ostensibly independent, and sovereign national state was carefully pre- 
served, and up to the creation of the Cominform in 1947 even a certain 
degree of material independence was left. Soviet inventiveness not being 
unlimited, the Soviet leaders returned to the pattern of Outer Mongolia 
combined with the device of “popular fronts” used by them in the nine- 
teen thirties: a coalition of left-wing and middle-of-the-road parties op- 
posed to fascism. Such a combination was what constituted a “people’s 
democracy.” That was the Soviet way of complying with the provisions 
of the Atlantic Charter. Maybe it was unwise to expect more. 

Such a change occurred within the Soviet defense area. Outside the 
Iron Curtain Soviet expansion went underground. The Politbureau re- 
turned to the old method of civil wars fought and directed by local 
communist parties and supported by Soviet satellite states largely non- 
members of the United Nations. Moscow began to act by remote control 
outside its sphere of domination. 

There were, however, occasional relapses into prewar fascist methods 
of diplomacy. Soviet pressure on Turkey for “joint defense” of the Dar- 
danelles and the return of some border districts might be mentioned. 
Soviet pressure on Norway to prevent it from acceding to the North 
Atlantic Pact and accompanied by a Soviet offer of a non-aggression 
treaty is reminiscent of Hitlerian prewar methods. 


II 


As is well known, the Soviet Union was one of the sponsoring powers of 
the postwar United Nations and took an active and influential part in the 
negotiations at Moscow, Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta and San Francisco. How- 
ever, it must be remembered what kind of organization it had in mind 


1 Nazi-Soviet Documents, New York Times, January 23, 1948, p. 18. 
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at the time of the San Francisco Conference. Certainly not one in which 
it is outvoted 52 to 5 on all major issues. The principal features of the 
future international organization as viewed at that time by the USSR 


were: 

1. An executive committee of “four policemen” (reduced in practice to 
three) would keep all other countries, ex-enemies, neutrals, small and 
middle-sized states in check and thus preserve peace. This would be a 
kind of condominium mundi with the USSR as a senior partner. The 
Security Council with its veto privilege reserved to each of the Big Five 
represents a somewhat diluted edition of that idea. 

2. No authority whatever was envisaged for dealing with disputes be- 
tween the Superpowers themselves. They were supposed to settle their 
differences outside the United Nations by traditional means, diplomatic 
or otherwise. The Superpowers and their conflicts were to be placed 
above the new law, that is, the Charter. 

Even now after a fundamental evolution of the United Nations has 
taken place, this strange exemption remains unchanged. The “cold war” 
between the Soviet Union and the United States is the only international 
conflict really endangering world peace, has never been submitted in its 
entirety to the procedure of the Security Council under Chapter VI of the 
Charter for peaceful settlement. Nobody even thinks it feasible. The 
small states confine themselves to passing resolutions imploring the giants 
to negotiate outside the United Nations.’ The hard fact of power still is 
that the giants and their conflicts are above the law. 

8. The settlement of all postwar problems, territorial, economic and 
otherwise, in Europe, Asia and Africa was to be reserved to traditional 
bargaining between the Big Powers and was to be placed outside the 
United Nations. 

4. The world was to be divided virtually into spheres of influence of 
great powers. To Soviet minds this clearly meant spheres of domination. 

5. The small and middle-sized states were supposed to follow the great 
power lead and to approve, without creating great difficulties and after 
some discussion, the decisions arrived at by the Big Powers. That was 
the Soviet view of how the General Assembly should function. 


Nevertheless Stalin had some misgivings. He did not share the optimism 
prevailing at this time in the United States and the United Kingdom 
about the postwar cooperation of the Big Three. On February 6, 1945, 
according to James F. Byrnes’ testimony, he said in Yalta to Churchill and 


, *General Assembly resolution of November 8, 1948 [No. 190 (III)] and of November 8, 1950 
‘Uniting for Peace” resolution C 
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Roosevelt, during a discussion on the voting formula: “I think that the 
task is to secure our unity in the future and for this purpose we must agree 
upon such a covenant as would best serve the purpose. The danger in 
the future is the possibility of conflicts among ourselves.” He added 
significantly: “There is another danger. My colleagues in Moscow cannot 
forget the case which occurred in 1939 during the Russian-Finnish War 
when Britain and France used the League of Nations against us and 
eventually expelled us and isolated us.” 

Both dangers anticipated by Stalin became realities during the five 
years after Yalta not without the Soviet’s active participation. The dis- 
agreement between the two Anglo-Saxon powers and the USSR started 
almost immediately after Yalta. The Soviet Union, having joined the 
United Nations, changed its techniques but pursued further its long-range 
objectives of expansion, believing postwar conditions in Europe and Asia 
to be extremely favorable for civil wars led by local Communists. The 
Big Three drifted apart through a series of gradually stronger actions and 
reactions. These interactions developed into a cold war, changing en- 
tirely the political structure of the United Nations. In Soviet eyes it 
became “a branch of the State Department,” an “American voting ma- 
chine” isolating the USSR and its satellites and reducing them to a hope- 
less minority. Finally on June 27, 1950, the United Nations was back 
again to the status of a war coalition, but this time directed against the 
Soviet bloc. The organization changed from one managed by the Big 
Three into a fighting coalition against one of them. 


Ill 


Not only the United Nations changed under the impact of the cold war. 
The Soviet attitude towards the United Nations also changed substan- 
tially during the five year period from 1945 to 1950, due to the same 
east-west conflict. It passed through several stages: 


1. San Francisco to the Iranian case in March-April 1946. The original 
plan of senior partnership with the United States and United Kingdom 
in dominating and policing the world, as described above, was quite ac- 
ceptable to the Soviet Union, at least for a period of postwar reconstruc- 
tion and further industrial and agricultural development. That was the 
political meaning of Stalin’s often quoted interview of March 19, 1946 
with the correspondent of the Associated Press describing the United 


3 James F. Byrnes, Speaking Frankly, p. 36-37. 
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Nations as “a serious instrument for the preservation of peace.” But 
already between the signing of the San Francisco Charter and the inaugu- 
ration of the General Assembly and the Security Council in London in 
January 1946 the Soviet Union staged an uprising in the Iranian province 
of Azerbaijan. Pressure in the direction of Greece and Turkey followed 
shortly afterwards. Experience in the Iranian case before the Security 
Council in March and April 1946 convinced the USSR that in spite of its 
efforts in drafting the Charter the United Nations could be used against 
it, as had been suggested by Stalin at Yalta. 


2. Iran to the Marshall Plan. Having experienced the great influence 
exercised by the United States on United Nations actions, Soviet attitude 
towards the organization was henceforth determined by Soviet policy 
towards the United States. The guiding principle in relation to the United 
Nations became to keep the United Nations as weak as possible. A sec- 
ond Soviet tendency certainly was to convince the rest of the Members 
particularly the western powers, there could be no solution of any major 
international problem without Russian consent and that any solution at- 
tempted by the west without Soviet participation and against Soviet 
opposition would mean inevitable trouble with the USSR.’ The insistence 
on the unrestricted use of the veto was only one of the manifestations of 
that policy. 

8. July 1947 to October 1949. When the Soviet Union rejected the 
Marshall Plan it peremptorily ordered its satellites, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, to withdraw their acceptance. The Marshall Plan was consid- 
ered by the Politbureau as much more dangerous and hostile than the 
Truman doctrine, even though its announced intention represented a 
friendly offer to the USSR in modification of the Truman doctrine. Po- 
land’s and Czechoslovakia’s eager acceptance were in Soviet eyes sufficient 
to view the Marshall Plan as an attempt to invade economically and 
therefore also politically the Soviet sphere of domination in Europe. That 
was far more than pure containment. It was understood as an outright 
United States attack. From this time on the Soviet Union proceeded to 
organize the Soviet orbit as a rigidly regimented armed camp prepared 
to meet any eventuality. The Czechoslovak coup in February 1948, the 
Berlin blockade and Tito’s defection are direct results of that new policy. 





‘The above-mentioned Stalin interview still 
represents the official Soviet standpoint. It was 
quoted last by Nicolai A. Bulganin on November 
6, 1950 in a highly authoritative speech on the 
33rd anniversary of the October revolution. 
Bulganin stressed that “The Soviet government 
supports all measures designed to strengthen the 
United Nations” and that it is “the American 


bloc which systematically rejects Soviet proposals 
directed towards that goal.”’! 

5 Stalin’s emphasis in his interview (repeated 
last by Bulganin) on the fact that the United 
Nations “is based on the principle of equality 
of states and not on that of domination of some 
over others” has obviously the same political 
eloquence. 
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In the United Nations the Soviet answer was an accusation against the 
United States of incitement to war and war propaganda, a gradual but 
finally complete subordination of satellite diplomats to orders of their 
Soviet “colleagues,” and an overall policy of using the United Nations as 
a forum for Soviet propaganda speeches often textually prepared in 
Moscow. The new Soviet attitude was marked by a certain lack of inter- 


est in current United Nations activities and reluctance to settle major | 


issues by compromise. 

4. From October 1949 to the present. The last turn in Soviet attitude 
towards the United Nations coincides with the final victory of the com- 
munist revolution in China in the fall of 1949 and the election of Yugo- 
slavia to the Security Council on October 20, 1949. This last event meant 
to the USSR that the United States had succeeded in depriving it of a 
second voice and vote in the Council. From this time on the Soviet Union, 
estimating that in the world at large the balance of power had changed 
in its favor, proceeded to a counterattack. The walkout over the Chinese 
representation and the following boycott of practically all United Nations 
bodies (except the International Court of Justice ) was designed inter alia 
to dramatize the changed balance of power and to expose the weakness 
of the United Nations when confronted with a Soviet boycott and counter- 
attack. The USSR seems to be now much less hampered in her actions 
by the Charter and by western public opinion than it was before. 


IV 


Surprising as it may be, United Nations action, with one obvious quali- 
fication, halted Soviet expansion. Naturally, this only occurred when 
United Nations action was backed by a determined and strong big power. 

The first full success was Iran. The Soviet Union tried through its 
occupation forces to detach from Iran the adjacent province of Azerbaijan 
inhabited by a national minority akin to the population of the Soviet 
Azerbaijanian SR and bring it under Soviet control, as well as to get for 
itself oil concessions in northern Iran. The Iranian government encour- 
aged by the United Kingdom complained to the Security Council in 
London on January 19, 1946. A resolution requesting the parties to nego- 
tiate was accepted. 

On March 2, 1946 the deadline for the withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Iran passed. Soviet troops were in no hurry to leave. Instead Iran was 
confronted with Soviet demands that Soviet forces should remain in cer- 
tain regions of Iran, that an oil concession be granted and that the 
autonomous government of Azerbaijan be recognized.’ The sponsorship 


* United Nations, Security Council, Official Records (1st year), No. 2, p. 74. 
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of the case was now taken over by the United States from the United 
Kingdom. Iran complained with United States backing on March 18, 
1946. Therest is known. The Council under strong United States leader- 
ship refused to yield to Soviet maneuvers designed to prevent the Council 
from taking up and considering the matter and acted in spite of the 
USSR’s walkout. Confronted with such a strong and determined stand, 
the Soviet Union retreated, abandoned the autonomous Azerbaijan gov- 
ernment and let it collapse. Even the oil concession agreement was not 
ratified by Iran. 

How to explain such a retreat? There are reasons to assume that Soviet 
leaders were at this time not prepared to face a major international con- 
flict over the question of Iran and were reluctant to undermine seriously 
the Soviet position in the United Nations. They yielded before the United 
States pressure and world public opinion. Further action in Iran was 
deferred by the USSR for a more favorable opportunity in the future. 

The case of Greece features a smaller degree of United Nations influ- 
ence. The minimum Soviet objective here was to reach a good port on 
the Aegean Sea and the maximum goal to complete the conquest of the 
Balkans by incorporating Greece into the Soviet bloc and to get rid of 
the United Kingdom and United States troops and bases in Greece 
thought to be dangerous to Soviet security. Both objectives were a flagrant 
breach of an informal but definite understanding arrived at during the 
war between Churchill and Stalin recognizing Greece as within the 
United Kingdom sphere of influence. The moment the east-west conflict 
started the USSR considered that the existence of Greece as a potentially 
hostile base could not be tolerated. Naturally different methods of action 
from those adopted in Iran had to be chosen. First, the Macedonian 
minority in northern Greece was to be “liberated” from Greek persecution. 
Second, a Communist-led civil war was organized and waged. No Rus- 
sians were used in either of these actions. The support given by Yugo- 
slavia, Albania and Bulgaria to the guerrillas was difficult to prove by 
means at the disposal of the Security Council’s Commission of Investiga- 
tion. The sudden proclamation of the Truman Doctrine and United States 
aid to Greece and Turkey, highlighting the taking over of the United 
Kingdom's place in Greece by the United States, stiffened Soviet and 
satellite attitude into one of complete non-cooperation with the United 
Nations Special Committee on the Balkans and increased the fomenting 
of a full scale civil war. The Greek question was finally resolved, not 
through United Nations resolutions, but on the battlefield of Greece due 
to United States military aid and direction, economic assistance, and 
Tito’s closing of the Yugoslav-Greek frontier. Observation by the United 
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Nations Balkan committee helped materially in bringing about the end 
result. The Soviet Union abandoned the losing Greek revolutionary cause 
and was eager to barter its complete withdrawal from the Greek adven- 
ture in exchange for the election of Czechoslovakia instead of Yugoslavia 
to the Security Council in October 1949. It failed and abandoned Greece 
anyway, waiting to renew the fight when circumstances would be more 
favorable. 

The influence of United Nations action on the outcome is real but only 
partially decisive. The use of civil war by the Russians outside their orbit, 
a revolution supported by satellites not members of the United Nations, 
is hard to prove and difficult for the United Nations to handle. It is how- 
ever significant that neither the Soviet Union nor any of its satellites have 
at any time during the Greek civil war recognized the Markos revolu- 
tionary government officially. 

The Berlin blockade represented a Soviet attempt to force the western 
powers to abandon the creation of a western German state and at least to 
drive them out of Berlin, thus wiping out this western outpost inside the 
Soviet area. A failure of this last objective was considered by the Rus- 
sians as impossible. The Soviet Union assumed as quite certain that 
neither the United States nor the United Kingdom and certainly not 
France would be willing to go to war to save a few thousand Germans 
from starvation. The case was brought before the Security Council in 
Paris in October 1948 under Chapter VII of the Charter by the western 
powers. It was therefore clear from the very beginning that no decision 
could be reached against the will of the Soviet Union. The only role the 
Council could play was that of conciliation and mediation by non- 
permanent members and mobilizing world public opinion by full discus- 
sion, thus reducing the danger of war. This result seems to have been 
achieved. In spite of Vyshinsky’s veto of the draft resolution of the six 
neutral powers on October 25, 1948, the USSR carefully avoided an armed 
conflict. The outcome was decided however outside the United Nations 
by the success of the airlift unforeseen by Soviet strategists. The USSR 
admitted defeat and retreated without much face-saving. The United 
Nations was only a convenient meeting ground for the famous Jessup- 
Malik talk. 

The case of Czechoslovakia appears to be a prima facie example of 
complete failure of the United Nations to stop Soviet expansion. The 
coup in Czechoslovakia in February 1948 was prompted by Soviet policy, 
adopted after the rejection of the Marshall Plan, to tighten the rule over 
the satellites, to eliminate the growing influence and activity of Czech 
pro-western parties, and to close the only gap in the Stettin-Trieste line, 
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ie. the frontier between Czechoslovakia and the United States occupation 
zone in Germany (Bavaria). The further existence of a Czechoslovakia, 
governed to a great extent by independent and western-minded people 
could no longer be tolerated. The revolution was undoubtedly Soviet 
“inspired,” ordered and supervised by Soviet Foreign Vice-Minister 
V. Zorin. The presence of Soviet troops in neighboring countries was 
used as pressure but the coup was executed by the Czechoslovak com- 
munist party itself. Serious as was the impression created in western 
countries, the revolution did not change, according to western authorita- 
tive opinion, the existing balance of power. Czechoslovakia was already 
regarded as a member of the Soviet bloc, having voluntarily chosen to 
bind itself closely with the USSR as early as December 12, 1943 by a treaty 
of mutual assistance. Therefore the coup of February 1948 did not result 
in any serious attempt on the part of the western powers to alter the situa- 
tion created by that revolution. The complaint of the former Czech 
ambassador to the United States, Jan Papanek, sponsored by Chile and 
Argentina, was only a noble protest and a means to expose the Soviet 
Union and its methods of conquest to condemnation by world public 
opinion. The facts proving Soviet participation as known at this time 
were revealed before the Security Council by Mr. Papanek and the Soviet 
Union was maneuvered into vetoing the hearing of further witnesses. 
It would therefore be incorrect to assert that the United Nations failed 
in the Czechoslovak case to achieve a positive result. No such result 
was intended. 

There was, however, another less conspicuous but more decisive case of 
serious United Nations influence on Soviet policy. The election of Tito’s 
Yugoslavia by the General Assembly to the Security Council on October 
20, 1949, in the face of desperate Soviet opposition represented a clear 
and unmistakable warning to the USSR that any aggressive action against 
Yugoslavia would be actively resisted by the western powers. The elo- 
quence of this warning was only too well understood by Moscow and the 
result was that apart from economic boycott, a war of nerves accompanied 
by some troop concentrations and frequent border incidents, no serious 
military action has been undertaken so far. The Soviet Union refrained 
even from making an oral protest when the Yugoslav delegate took his 
seat in the Security Council on January 10, 1950. 

The last case is that of Korea. It is the first instance of a United Na- 
tions enforcement action and in its first phase it succeeded splendidly in 
repelling a Soviet sponsored armed attack to conquer south Korea by 
force of arms by the device of civil war. That remains true in spite of 
further developments reversing this outstanding success. The subsequent 
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crossing of the 38th parallel by United Nations forces and certainly the 
attempted occupation of the border zone must be considered as separate 
actions having their own political and strategic significance to the Rus- 
sians and the Peiping government. 

The attack on south Korea was in Soviet eyes a civil war, the same 
device used in Greece, Czechoslovakia and elsewhere. But there is such 
a big difference between the crossing of a few guerrillas into Greece and 
of a whole army into south Korea that it is impossible not to see that the 
USSR moved back very close to its Axis methods of 1939 and 1940. It is 
still a satellite who is acting but this time it is an overt act, not disclaimed 
nor denied. The government committing the overt act is recognized by the 
Soviet Union in contrast to General Markos’ Greek revolutionary move- 
ment. The restraints and checks imposed on the behavior of Member states 
by the United Nations Charter seem to have lost much of their power in 
relation to the USSR. The attack on south Korea was the second blow 
in the USSR’s all-out counteroffensive directed against the United Na- 
tions and aimed at the United States. The first was the seven months’ 
boycott of United Nations organs. 

Soviet Russia calculated carefully the military and political implications 
of the north Korean attack and came apparently to the conclusion that 
whether United States forces entered the fight on the ground or not, the 
adventure would succeed. First, a quick victory over the south Korean 
army in the face of a United Nations and United States protest and some 
United States arms shipments and bombardments would give the USSR 
the whole of Korea, expose the United Nations weakness and discredit 
the organization completely for the future, reduce United States prestige 
in Asia and Europe, weaken the North Atlantic Pact, and possibly open 
France to Soviet pressure. Second, an armed intervention of United 
States forces with or without United Nations sponsorship, would, so the 
USSR expected, come too late and would therefore not prevent the quick 
conquest of south Korea, producing exactly the same results just men- 
tioned. In addition, United States forces fighting in Korea would be, as 
the Russians saw it, extremely vulnerable to charges of “American im- 
perialism” and this could be exploited to deepen the resentment of Asiatics 
in general and Chinese in particular, as well as Soviet and satellite nations, 
against the United States. 

This whole plan was entirely wrecked by United Nations and United 
States action and the attempt of Soviet expansion was repulsed. The 
certainty of a quick military victory of the north Korean army was a 
miscalculation. The North Atlantic Pact had seriously restricted Soviet 
moves in Europe, thus necessitating a shift of Soviet expansion to the 
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unorganized and unprotected far east. Korea was regarded as a weak 
spot in the chain of western outposts, practically abandoned by the United 
States and a comparatively easy prey. 
It is probable that the Soviet Union considered the north Korean 
attack to be so obviously a kind of civil war that it assumed that it would 
be rather difficult to persuade United States public opinion to support 
the dispatch of United States ground forces to the battlefront in Korea. 
Soviet absence from the Security Council on June 25 and 27, 1950, was 
by no means a Soviet mistake. It was deliberate. The USSR probably 


| did not want originally to endorse openly the north Korean invasion and 


did not protest the first resolution of the Security Council of June 25, 1950, 
calling for cessation of hostilities and withdrawal of north Korean troops 
to the 38th parallel. It obviously expected to be approached for some 
talks on peaceful settlement and hoped thus to settle the Korean ques- 
tion on its own terms. Faced with determined United States and United 
Nations action, the USSR openly defied the authority of the United Na- 
tions to act in this case. 

The return to Axis methods by the USSR and its satellites manifests 
itself even more strikingly in the intervention of Chinese “volunteers” 
reminiscent of Italian fascist divisions fighting as “volunteers” during the 
Spanish civil war. The Soviet Union has staged in Korea a new edition 
of that Spanish civil war, a proving ground to test United States arms, 
military tactics and soldiers. Probably not all kinds of Soviet modern 
weapons are being engaged on the Korean battlefield. 

The Soviet manipulation of China’s military intervention in Korea rep- 
resents a new, somewhat modified edition of the USSR’s 1939 policy de- 
signed to encourage — while staying aside — the outbreak of a full-scale 
war between two powerful coalitions (in 1939, United Kingdom, France, 


- Poland, Germany, Italy; in 1950, United States, south Korea, Formosa, 





Philippines~communist China, north Korea). Such a war, in Soviet eyes, 
is bound to weaken substantially both sides, to increase the dependence 
of one of them (allied to the USSR) on Soviet aid and thus to strengthen 
comparatively the USSR’s untouched military power and political influ- 
ence in relation to both. The aim is to attain ultimately Soviet objectives by 
sheer pressure or easy and short military action sometime towards the end 
of the armed conflict when both fighters will be sufficiently exhausted. 


V 


Did the Soviet Union channel its policy through the United Nations? 
The answer to that question is: yes, even to a considerable degree. In 
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speaking of Soviet activities in the United Nations it is not quite correct 
to distinguish between political and propaganda moves. Soviet and satel- 
lite propaganda is an integral part of their politics and cannot fully be 
understood otherwise. United States public opinion often wonders 
whether the violent language of Soviet propaganda as used by Mr. Malik 
during August 1950 or by Vyshinsky several times in the General Assem- 
bly does not represent Soviet mistakes because it arouses the anger and 
resentment of the average American against the USSR. It is probable 
that this is precisely the result it is calculated to achieve. Such speeches 
are furthermore for Soviet home consumption and for Communist converts 
in the western and underdeveloped countries. When United States re- 
action threatens to become too strong Soviet policy switches to smoother 
language and some conciliatory gestures to reassure the average American 
that the USSR is reasonable after all. 

It will be necessary to restrict the consideration of this question to a 
few major issues of Soviet policy in the United Nations. 

The USSR continued in the United Nations the traditional disarmament 
policy she pursued vigorously in the League of Nations, a policy which 
has even a longer history. The Politbureau remembers well that the 
Soviet communist party came to power in the revolution of 1917 largely 
by capitalizing on the general craving for peace of the Soviet people. 
The method of posing as the apostle of peace and maneuvering its adver- 
saries into a position of advocating war, justifying its necessity or at least 
qualifying the support for peace is an old weapon in the Soviet political 
arsenal. It always pays off. In reality the Soviets are by no means paci- 
fists. A rather comprehensive list of “just wars” appears in Lenin’s writ- 
ings and was last repeated by Vyshinsky. That is still official Soviet 
doctrine in matters of peace and war. Stalin’s opinion about disarma- 
ment and pacifism may be found in his speech of July 13, 1928. He speaks 
there of “present day pacifism, with its League of Nations, the gospel of 
‘peace, the ‘outlawry’ of war, the nonense about ‘disarmament’ and so 
forth.” “Imperialist pacifism is an instrument for the preparation of war 
and for the making of these preparations by pharasaical talk about 
peace.” In spite of consistent Soviet efforts to convince everybody that 
“imperialist” policy and Soviet policy are entirely different and contrary 
in every respect, the above quotation may raise a slight suspicion as to 
the motives behind the Stockholm peace appeal. 

But in the Thirties the USSR was militarily and industrially not pre- 
pared for war. Soviet disarmament proposals in the League of Nations 
were not merely propaganda tricks. The USSR was vitally interested in 


7 Joseph Stalin, Leninism, Moscow, 1933, Vol. II, p. 125. 
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keeping the outside world disarmed during the period of construction of 
its heavy industry. Obviously the same was true during the postwar 
reconstruction periods after World Wars I and II. But now the USSR is 
very careful not to lose in the process of a possible disarmament its over- 
whelming preponderance of land forces. A member of the Polish delega- 
tion came forward privately early in 1947 with a plan to be submitted to 
the Commission on Conventional Armaments to limit armed forces of all 
members of the United Nations to those to be placed at the disposal of 
the Security Council under Article 43 of the Charter and to such contin- 
gents as might be necessary for maintenance of law and order inside the 


| respective country. The Polish army being at this time negligible in size 


and equipment, such a radical proposal touching vital Soviet interests was 
checked with Soviet delegate, Gromyko. The answer from Moscow was 
strongly in the negative, with an explanation that it would perpetuate 
the supremacy of the western powers on sea and reduce dangerously the 
size of Soviet ground forces, jeopardizing their preponderant strength. 
The enthusiasm professed by the Russians for disarmament seems to be 
subject to serious qualifications. 

Soviet reaction to the Baruch Plan on atomic energy control was based 
on two considerations. First, the USSR played for time to develop its own 
atomic bomb. Gromyko’s counter-proposals were not expected by the 
USSR to be acceptable to the United States. Another member of the 


' Polish delegation late in 1946 made an effort to persuade the Soviet dele- 


gation to break the deadlock by accepting a compromise proposal to be 
submitted by the Polish member to the effect that destruction of the ex- 
isting stock of atomic bombs and the introduction of a system of inter- 
national inspection should take place simultaneously. He came back 
under the impression that the Soviet Union would not accept any kind of 


, agreement on international control of atomic energy because it would 





have to disclose the location of its atomic plants and installations unknown 
to United States authorities and would receive nothing in exchange for 
such a disclosure because the location and size of atomic projects in the 
United States were already known to everybody. 

There was another consideration also. The Soviet Union was convinced 
that the Baruch Plan providing for international ownership and manage- 
ment of atomic plants, if accepted, would subject its economy to an inter- 
national board dominated by a capitalist and therefore, in Soviet eyes, 
hostile majority interested in hampering and preventing the economic 
development of the USSR. Even a quota system was unacceptable to 
_ the Politbureau. The USSR’s economy is based, as is well known, on a 
) long-term plan for a progressive but rapid expansion of its industrial 
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apparatus, the goal being to catch up with and to outrun if possible the 
United States. Such a plan of ever-expanding Soviet industry would 
have been put in jeopardy. 

And last but not least inspection by foreign atomic experts of Soviet 
territory, be it periodic or not, executed in any form other than simply on 
guided tours, is in the Soviet eyes simply espionage. It was not alone 
aerial surveys of Soviet territory by United Nations planes that the Rus- 
sians were afraid of. 

Afterward Soviet delegates came forward with some concessions depart- 
ing from the original stiff counter-proposal and offered the same solution 
suggested to them by the Polish delegation in 1946. They modified their 
stand concerning inspection. These modifications came at a time when 
the Soviet Union was convinced that the United States Congress would 
not adopt any law which would subject United States atomic plants to 
international, that is mainly Soviet, inspection, and which would prohibit 
the development of new United States atomic weapons. It is sometimes, 


the Russians think, better to appear to be conciliatory and let the other | 


fellow reject your proposals. 

In the development of Soviet policy with respect to the admission of 
new Members to the United Nations two periods have to be distinguished. 
In 1946 the Soviet Union was more interested in preventing the admission 
of candidates known to be hostile to it such as Ireland and Portugal than 
in having its own satellites Albania and Outer Mongolia (a rather poor pair 
of candidates indeed) admitted. By 1947 the Soviet attitude changed 
entirely. Being more and more isolated in the United Nations and having 
a new set of candidates after the conclusion of Axis satellite peace treaties 
(Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary) the Soviet Union tried unsuccessfully 
to have its own protéges admitted even if Ireland and Portugal should 
come in at the same time. Being afraid that the General Assembly might 
reject Soviet candidates even if backed by a recommendation of the 
Security Council (which it has the right to do) the USSR tried to achieve 
a tie-in of the admission of Italy on the one hand and the former Axis 
satellites on the other. Such an attitude was behind the stubborn Soviet 
vetoes on membership applications. 

Soviet policy in relation to the seating of Communist China in the 
United Nations is not quite so simple. The Russians think that the admis- 
sion of representatives of new China to the United Nations is, barring the 
outbreak of a general war, in the long run unavoidable. Therefore they 
prefer to fight for the admission of the Peiping regime than to win the 
fight right away. The longer the fight the better for the USSR. During 
the first eight months of 1950 there was even more in it. Before the treaties 
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with Mao were concluded in Moscow and before China admitted Soviet 
advisers to every sector of its life, the Soviet Union positively prevented 
the United Nations by its maneuvers from seating Peiping representatives. 

As far as colonial matters are concerned the Soviet Union unsuccessfully 
tried to be admitted as a “state directly concerned” to the negotiation of 
all trusteeship agreements and having failed to achieve it boycotted the 
Trusteeship Council for quite a while. But finally it realized that it was 
missing an opportunity to advance, if only to a small degree, the cause of 
breaking up the colonial systems of European powers and therefore joined 
the Council. Soviet motions and speeches in colonial matters are always 
inspired by communist doctrine, often lacking detailed and precise know]l- 
edge of local conditions and real possibilities of change. There is here 
however an important aspect not to be overlooked. The Soviet Union is 
not isolated in colonial matters. “The American voting machine” so bit- 
terly denounced by the Soviet Union does not work in the Fourth Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly (Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing 
Territories ). Nor did it work in the question of Italian Colonies. The 
Latin American and Arab blocs together, with former colonial countries 
and the Soviet bloc, provide the required majority and the United States 
often joins them. A very radical Soviet draft results in a watered-down 
resolution. The colonial powers of Europe are being maneuvered into 
an attitude of purely negative, passive resistance or even sometimes into 


' open defiance of United Nations resolutions. In the colonial field Soviet 


moves in the United Nations are comparatively successful. 

Sometimes such success is not exactly to the liking of the USSR. The 
creation of the United States of Indonesia at The Hague Round Table 
Conference in 1949 in compliance with a Security Council resolution of 


_ January 28, 1949, was greeted by an outburst of indignation by Moscow 


’ and a Soviet veto in the Council on December 13, 1949. The Soviet Union 


| 





would have preferred a continuation of Dutch military rule by martial 
law and continuous guerrilla fighting in Indonesia. 


VI 


As could reasonably have been foreseen the creation of the United 
Nations, its actions as well as the Soviet’s membership and participation 
in the work of the organization did not affect materially Soviet long-range 
political objectives. 

But both United Nations membership and United Nations specific ac- 
tions backed by the United States affected definitely Soviet political 
methods. The Soviet Union shifted from outright military aggression and 
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annexation practiced in 1939 and 1940 to a policy of creating inside its 
sphere of domination semi-independent “people’s democracies” governed 
by coalitions of several left wing parties dominated by imported and local 
communists. Outside the Soviet security sphere the USSR returned to a 
policy of fomenting and supporting (through communist parties in satel- 
lite countries ) civil wars. The USSR thus chose to act by remote control, 
It revived in 1947 the Cominform as a tool of its foreign policy. In other 
words Soviet expansion went underground and was taken over by the 
communist party from the official state apparatus. The Berlin blockade 
featuring overt acts of Soviet authorities is only an apparent exception 
because it occurred inside the Soviet area. 

There were however occasional relapses into pre-war fascist methods of 
diplomacy such as the pressure on Turkey and Norway. The invasion of 
south Korea, although still according to Soviet opinion a civil war, and 
the intervention of Chinese “volunteer” divisions in Korea mark a dis- 
turbing return to Axis patterns of conquest. 

Strange and surprising as it may be, United Nations action succeeded 
several times in stopping further Soviet expansion. One important but 
obvious qualification must be added however. It worked naturally only 
when United Nations action was backed by a determined and strong big 
power. Several actions of the United Nations, backed strongly by the 
United States, produced an outright Soviet retreat or contributed ma- 


terially in combination with other factors to such a retreat. Iran, Greece, | 


Berlin, Yugoslavia and south Korea (first phase) are eloquent examples. 
The Soviet Union shifted its attempts each time to another point on its 
long periphery. That did not happen in the case of south Korea. The 
lack of withdrawal and the preservation in the attempt to conquer Korea 
this time through Chinese intervention in spite of a risk to start a general 
war marks a new and disturbing development. The victory of the com- 
munist revolution in China has, according to Soviet opinion, changed the 
overall balance of power in the world thus weakening the checks and 
restraints of the Charter on Soviet foreign policy, and prompted the Soviet 
Union to a counterattack directed against the United Nations, and the 
United States as the power behind it. 

Finally, let us consider the question; will the USSR withdraw totally 
from membership in the United Nations? The answer is no. Only the 
outbreak of a general war will induce the USSR to quit the United Nations 
for good. 

The Politbureau needs the United Nations in order to convince its own 
people in the USSR and the peoples of the satellite countries that the 
United States is the real aggressor and arch enemy, and that the USSR 
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is the only champion of peace and the only genuine defender of the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations Charter. 

It needs membership in the United Nations in order to prevent that 
organization from becoming an anti-Soviet coalition and to paralyze action 
by the Security Council. 

It needs the United Nations to prevent or to delay by pseudo- 
conciliatory gestures the west from preparing its defenses, and to split if 
possible the North Atlantic Alliance. 

It needs the United Nations in order to delay the outbreak of a general 
armed conflict and to enable the Soviet bloc to take over without a general 
war substantial portions of the far east. 

The Soviet Union finds the United Nations useful for transacting diplo- 
matic business with countries with which it has no normal diplomatic 
relations. 

Marx recommended that capitalists be judged not by what they say 
of themselves but by their deeds. The same maxim applied to the foreign 
policy of Soviet leaders professing to be Marx’s disciples produces quite 
interesting results. 


THE NATURE AND STATUS OF THE SUBCOMMISSION 
ON PREVENTION OF DISCRIMINATION AND 
PROTECTION OF MINORITIES 


Inis L. CLAUDE, JR. 


The uninstructed expert has in recent years lost ground to the govern- 
mental representative in international organization. One of the most 
striking indications of this trend is to be found in the decision of the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations to establish the prin- 
ciple that its commissions should be composed of persons representing, 
and instructed by, their governments.’ 

However, the Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities, a subsidiary agency of the Commission on 
Human Rights, is officially described as a body of experts who act in their 
individual capacities. This description seems to be dictated by the 
paucity of categories which have been formulated for classification of 
members of the agencies which constitute the machinery of intergovern- 
mental organization. Careful examination of the record of the Subcom- 
mission® indicates the need for repudiating the notion that every partici- 
pant in the work of international organization can be stuffed into one of 
two categories — “governmental representative” or “uninstructed expert” — 
without doing Procrustean violence to the facts. 

It is the purpose of this study to discover what, in fact, is the nature of 
the Subcommission, and to attempt to evaluate, in the light of its record 
to date, the potentialities of this type of international body. 


I 


The Commission on Human Rights decided at its first session to estab- 
lish this Subcommission, and requested that its twelve members should 
be selected in the first instance by the Economic and Social Council, from 
lists of not more than twelve names submitted by such members of the 


Inis L. CLaupe, Jr. is Instructor in the Department of Government at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


1 For critical discussion of this decision, see A. Loveday, “An Unfortunate Decision,” International 
Organization, I, p. 279-290. 

2 The Subcommission has held three sessions: November 24—December 6, 1947, June 13-June 27, 
1949, and January 9-January 27, 1950. Its reports to the Commission on Human Rights and on 
the three sessions may be found under the document E/CN.4/52, E/CN.4/351 and E/CN.4/358. 
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commission as might wish to make nominations. Subsequent member- 
ship decisions were to be made by the Subcommission itself in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary-General. The commission provided further that 
no two members could be nationals of the same state, that the selection 
of experts should be subject to the consent of their governments, and that 
the terms of members should be of two year’s duration, subject to earlier 
reconsideration by the commission.’ 

These provisions are not calculated to establish a “purely” expert body, 
uncontaminated by any considerations of nationality or political accepta- 
bility; nor, for that matter, are the statutory stipulations for the election 
of members of the International Court of Justice, or the administrative 
rules governing the appointment of members of the Secretariat. How- 
ever, they clearly are designed to create an agency whose members are 
not spokesmen for their governments as are those participants in United 
Nations affairs who serve entirely at the pleasure of their governments. 
In terms of its formal basis, the Subcommission is definitely established 
as a group of individuals acting as independent experts. 

This view of the character of the Subcommission has been put forward 
as official doctrine by the United Nations and most of its Member govern- 
ments, and has been stated repeatedly by members of the Subcommission. 
When we turn to the record, however, we find that the concept of the 
uninstructed expert has by no means established its mastery in this modest 
house that has been officially assigned to it. 

The original composition of the Subcommission was as follows: 


A. P. Borisov (USSR) 

C. F. Chang (China) 

Jonathan Daniels (United States) 
Samuel Spanien (France ) 

Elizabeth Monroe (United Kingdom) 
A. Meneses Pallares (Ecuador) 
Herard Roy (Haiti) 

William M. J. McNamara (Australia) 
Joseph Nisot (Belgium ) 

Erik E. Ekstrand (Sweden ) 

Rezazada Shafaq (Iran) 

M. R. Masani (India) 


It is perhaps significant that the pattern of geographical distribution 
illustrated here coincides with the one which has become more or less 


® Report of the Commission on Human Rights 1949 to extend the terms of the members of the 
to the Economic and Social Council, First Ses- Subcommission for a period of three years. 


» sion, January 27-February 10, 1947 (Document  Ibid., Fifth Session, May 9-June 20, 1949 


E/259), p. 5-6. The commission decided in (Document E/13871), p. 9. 
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standard in the political organs of the United Nations, even to the extent 
of including nationals of all the permanent members of the Security Coun. 
cil. The Commission on Human Rights decided, at its fifth session, to 
create a new seat on the Subcommission, for the avowed purpose of meet- 
ing the complaint that eastern-central Europe was inadequately repre- 
sented, and it chose Joseph Winiewicz of Poland to fill the additional post, 
The presumption is strong that the organs which have determined the 
composition of the Subcommission have not been greatly influenced by 
the notion that it is meant to be a body of individual specialists rather 


than governmental representatives. 


As A. Loveday has pointed out, totalitarian governments cannot accept 
the concept of the uninstructed expert; the logic of their general philoso- 
phy drives them to insist that their nationals must express no independent 
opinions in international relations and support no policies other than 
those which they are instructed to support.’ The validity of this analysis 





has been confirmed by events in the Subcommission. At the third session, } 
in January 1950, the then current Soviet policy of demanding the ouster 
of representatives of the Chinese nationalist government from United 
Nations organs, and of petulant withdrawal from participation after re- 
jection of that demand, was extended to the Subcommission by V. | 
Formashev, a national of the USSR.’ Formashev, with the backing of 
Joseph Winiewicz of Poland, attacked the Chinese member as a person 
“not qualified to speak for the new government of China,” and proceeded 
to uphold in more general terms the thesis that the Subcommission is a 
political body.’ Subsequently, the two members from the Soviet bloc 
resorted to the familiar “walk-out” when the Subcommission voted solidly 
that the proposal to expel the Chinese member was out of order.’ This 
incident provides clear evidence that Formashev and Winiewicz rejected 
the concept of independent expert membership as it applies to the Sub- 
commission, and leaves little doubt that in so doing they reflected the 
positions of their governments. 

The outright repudiation of this concept by the members from the 
USSR and Poland prompted the others unanimously to emphasize that 
they served “as experts in their personal capacity and consequently could | 








neither claim nor be held to represent their respective states.” However, 


there is evidence to support the view that this doctrine is not thoroughly 
established in the theory and practice of some of the members who de- 
fended it, or of others who have a hand in its application. 


4 Op. cit., p. 280. ™ Document E/CN.4/Sub.2/SR.41. 
5 Formashev took part in the third session as ® Document E/CN.4/Sub.2/SR.47. 
the alternate to A. P. Borisov, the Soviet national ®M. R. Masani (Chairman of the Subcom- ) 
who had served at the first two sessions. mission), “Implementing the Covenant... »” 
6 Document E/CN.4/Sub.2/SR.40. United Nations, Bulletin, VIII, p. 173. 
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The same article in the United Nations, Bulletin which describes the 
reaction of the Subcommission to the heresy put forward by Formashev 
and Winiewicz notes that “In tle absence of Jonathan Daniels, C. F. Black 
was seated as the representative of the United States. ...”” A publication 
of the United States Department of State has managed to combine in one 
sentence the contradictory observations that the Subcommission is “an 
expert body appointed and paid by the United Nations” and that Daniels 
serves thereon “as the representative of the United States.”" Similarly, 
Miss Elizabeth Monroe was guilty of using the phraseology, “. . . the U.K. 
Member proposes. .. ” in a document submitted to the Subcommission.” 

It is perhaps irrelevant that Winiewicz served simultaneously as mem- 
ber of the Subcommission and as Polish Ambassador to the United States, 
inasmuch as he made no pretence to the status of an expert serving in his 
individual capacity. But it is significant that the Belgian expert, Joseph 
Nisot, represented his government at the sixth session of the Commission 
on Human Rights.” Can one and the same individual serve as an inde- 
pendent expert to give advice, and as a governmental representative to 
receive that advice — without compromising his position as an expert? 
Shades of Gilbert and Sullivan’s Lord Chancellor and Lord High Every- 
thing Else! 

It is difficult to draw conclusions from the substantive views expressed 
in the meetings of the Subcommission as to the actual freedom from 
governmental instructions enjoyed by its members, and it would be in- 
vidious to suggest that they are acting as governmental delegates dis- 
guised as independent experts whenever they take positions which are 
typical of the predilections and policies of their governments. The posi- 
tion of experts serving the United Nations is difficult enough without the 
burden of combatting insinuations based on “the extent to. which their 
views do not deviate from those of their governments.” 

However, it may be suggested that the lay visitor at Lake Success would 
probably not be aware that he had discovered a special and distinctive 
sort of United Nations organ if he should inadvertently stumble into a 
meeting of the Subcommission, and hear its members assuring each other 
that minorities are treated well in their own countries, and engaging in 
polemics not very different from those which have become characteristic 
of most United Nations organs. It is not surprising that experts from 


See the summary of action by the Sub- 1%3See the Report of the Commission on 
commission at its third session, ibid., p. 174. Human Rights ... , Sixth Session, March 27- 
Italics mine. May 19, 1950 (Document E/1681), p. 3. A. P. 


4A Current Review: Economic and Social Borisov has also doubled as member of the 
Problems in the United Nations, Vol. 1, No. 9 “expert” Subcommission and Soviet representa- 
(August 1949), Office of Public Affairs, Depart- tive on the Commission on Human Rights See 
ment of State, p. 3. document E/CN.4/160. 

® Document E/CN.4/Sub.2/26. 
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countries whose foreign policies are in conflict should squabble, that a 
Latin American should uphold the thesis that the proper destiny of a 
national minority is to be assimilated, or that a Soviet citizen should 
expound the virtues of the multi-national state; these results can be 
achieved by experts of different nationalities, without the prodding of 
foreign offices. The question is, have governments thoroughly compre- 
hended and genuinely accepted the concept of uninstructed expert mem- 
bership of the Subcommission, and have the members emancipated 
themselves from the sense that they serve as representatives of their coun- 
tries? Any affirmative answer must be qualified with doubts. 

The crucial fact is that the Subcommission has the responsibility of 
dealing with problems which are political in every sense of the word. 
It is an admirable principle that problems relating to the prevention of 
discrimination and the protection of minorities should be subjected to 
expert study and analysis by independent specialists selected by, paid by, 
and serving at the pleasure of an organ of the United Nations. Presum- 
ably, the assumption of the Economic and Social Council and the 
Commission on Human Rights is that experts will study and advise, on 
the basis of their technical competence, and that governmental delegates 
to the superior organs will decide, on the basis of political considerations 
and the findings of the experts. Theoretical analysis of the problems 
assigned to the Subcommission and study of the records of its delibera- 
tions lead to the same conclusion: it is extraordinarily difficult to divorce 
the technical from the political aspects of the problems of prevention of 
discrimination and protection of minorities. When experts have to deal 
with problems in which political considerations are deeply embedded, 
it is quixotic to suppose that their views will not be tinged with attitudes 
which reflect their national affiliations more than their technical qualifica- 
tions. If the Subcommission has failed in considerable measures to play 
the independent role envisaged for it, the explanation is to be sought 
not only in the attitudes of governments and of its members, but also in 
the nature of the subject matter with which it has to deal. 


II 


Expert bodies, whether or not their independence is compromised, have 
functions to perform, and, in the final analysis, their usefulness is deter- 
mined by the quality of their substantive work. The raison détre of the 
Subcommission is to subject the problems falling within its scope to a more 
searching analysis and to formulate more intelligent proposals than could 
be expected from a body of governmental delegates. How successful has 
it been in this respect? 
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The Subcommission has been plagued from the beginning by confu- 
sion, uncertainty, and disagreement as to the nature of its job. According 
to its initial terms of reference, it was expected 


to examine what provisions should be adopted in the definition of 
the principles which are to be applied in the field of the prevention 
of discrimination on grounds of race, sex, language or religion, and 
in the field of the protection of minorities, and to make recommenda- 
tions to the Commission [on Human Rights] on urgent problems in 
these fields [as well as] to perform any other functions which may be 
entrusted to it by the Economic and Social Council or the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights.” 


Difficulties of interpretation arising at the first session led the body to 
request revision and clarification of the terms of reference, which was 
undertaken by the parent commission at its fifth session. The revision 
was not notably helpful; members of the Subcommission expressed dis- 
agreement at the second session as to whether it had broadened or nar- 
rowed their mandate.” 

Broadly speaking, two conceptions of the Subcommission’s function 
have emerged among its members. They have not been clearly formu- 
lated, nor have individual members identified themselves with either of 
them with strict consistency. 

In terms of the first conception, the task of the experts is to study. The 
commission should adopt a scholarly approach, concerning itself first with 
the collection of information relevant to its subject from governments and 
other sources, and with the examination of special studies already avail- 
able or produced on request by the United Nations Secretariat or other 
competent agencies. In the next stage, the experts should undertake to 
define their terms, to distinguish between the two broad areas of subject 
matter indicated in the title of the Subcommission, to establish categories 
of minorities, and to analyze the problems involved in preventing discrimi- 
nation and protecting minorities. Finally, on the basis of this systematic 
approach, they should try to hammer out agreement on the principles 
which the United Nations should apply in dealing with these problems, 
and formulate recommendations to be submitted to the parent commission. 

This general point of view has found frequent expression in the work 
of the Subcommission. The body has requested that it be enabled to 
obtain information and comments from governments and interested pri- 
vate agencies. It has sought and obtained preparation by the Secretariat 


4 Report of the Commission on Human Rights 1% Document E/CN.4/Sub.2/SR.21. 
. .. , First Session, January 27-February 10, 
1947 (Document E/259), p. 5. 
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of numerous special studies relating to various aspects of its subject mat- 
ter.” Its Swedish member, E. E. Ekstrand, has submitted analysis of the 
minority problem and previous arrangements for minority rights in the 
Aaland Islands and northern Schleswig.” Some of the experts, most nota- 
bly Miss Elizabeth Monroe of the United Kingdom, have devoted them- 
selves to basic theoretical formulations, and have attempted to persuade 
the group to undertake first of all to reach a working agreement on 
fundamental premises, definitions, and categories. 

The second conception of the nature of the Subcommission’s role is 
activistic. The Subcommission must justify its existence by doing some- 
thing to prevent discrimination and to protect minorities. Its authority 
may be uncertain, the possibilities of effective action may be limited, and 
its members. may be sharply divided as to what it should do, but its 
proper function is to act. 

In line with this view, the group of experts has concerned itself with 
drafting proposed articles for inclusion in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and the Covenant on Human Rights, considering the im- 
plementation of the Covenant, and formulating proposals that interim 
measures of minority protection be recommended to Member states by the 
General Assembly. The present Chairman, M. R. Masani, an Indian 
national, has suggested that the Subcommission draft a special convention 
for the protection of the rights of minorities. 

Some of the members have felt that the Subcommission’s role should 
not be limited to the initiation of outside action of this sort; it should 
include direct action by the Subcommission itself. This view has prompted 
suggestions that the Subcommission take action without further ado on 
certain petitions from representatives of minorities, that it request ap- 
proval of a definite procedure for handling petitions generally, and that 
it undertake to secure authority to participate in the visiting missions 
sent out by the Trusteeship Council. 

There has been vigorous disagreement as to what the agency can and 
should do—as to whether it has authority or must secure additional au- 
thority to act, as to whether it should act directly or merely exert pressure 
on higher organs of the United Nations and Member states to act—but the 
activist approach has, to some degree, secured the implicit or explicit 
approval of virtually every member. 

Clearly, these two general approaches are not incompatible; study and 


16 For example, the Secretariat has produced the instruments which served as the basis of the 
studies on the types and causes of discrimination minority system operation by the League of Na- 
(Document E/CN.4/Sub.2/40), the definition tions (Document E/CN.4/367). 
and _ classification of minorities (Document 17 Documents E/CN.4/Sub.2/101 and 
E/CN.4/Sub.2/85), and the legal validity of E/CN.4/Sub.2/102. 
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analysis may serve as the groundwork for positive action. However, im- 
portant questions have arisen: Have both functions, study and action, 
been assigned to the Subcommission? If not, which one has been assigned? 
If both have been assigned, which one should have priority—or should 
they be treated simultaneously? Which function should receive greater 
emphasis? 

There has been no real agreement on answers to these questions. In 

ractice, neither conception has been abandoned, nor have the two been 
fitted together harmoniously. Attempts to explore the theoretical basis 
of the Subcommission’s problems have been impeded by the vitriolic 
objections of the Soviet experts, who have denounced such discussions as 
dilatory devices to prevent all effective achievement on behalf of minori- 
ties, and by the pragmatic predilections of several members, including 
the American, Jonathan Daniels, who have repeatedly expressed im- 
patience with what they regard as futile academic chatter." On the other 
hand, efforts to reach agreement on proposals for practical measures to 

rotect the rights of minorities have sometimes been handicapped by the 
failure of the Subcommission to lay the groundwork for action by reaching 
agreement, or carefully formulating the categories of disagreement, on 
basic principles. It has frequently been argued that the Subcommission 
is guilty of putting the cart before the horse in attempting to “do some- 
thing” for minorities before coming to some agreed conclusions as to what 
groups qualify as minorities, what rights they ought to enjoy, and what 
effect the domestic jurisdiction clause of the United Nations Charter has 
on international efforts to cope with the minority problem. 

Individual members of the Subcommission have in several cases be- 
trayed their own failure to approach their work in a logical and systematic 
fashion. Arturo Meneses Pallares, expert from Ecuador, has frequently 
appeared as a champion of positive measures to establish the legal basis 
for a broad definition of minority rights; just as often, he has expressed 
the typical western hemispheric repudiation of the very concept of na- 
tional minorities. He has found it possible to combine a liberal view of 
minority rights with the conviction that the proper task of the United 
Nations is “to find means to ensure the rapid assimilation of minority 
groups. It would be unprofitable and dangerous to preserve those groups 
permanently.”” Jonathan Daniels has been in very much the same posi- 
tion: no member has pressed more insistently than he for the adoption of 
measures designed to enable minorities to enjoy rights which are essential 


% See, for instance, the summary record of 19 Document E/CN.4/Sub.2/SR.24. 
remarks by Borisov and Daniels on June 17, 
1949, in document E/CN.4/Sub.2/SR.28. 
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to the preservation of their distinctiveness; none, unless it be Meneses 
Pallares, has been more skeptical of the validity of the principle of special 
status for national minorities. Joseph Nisot, the Belgian member, has on 
occasion implied that he favors special protection for minorities,” but he 
has persistently injected the restrictive principle of domestic jurisdiction, 
and has categorically denounced the experiment carried out by the 
League of Nations in the field of the protection of minority status.” Borisov 
has vigorously supported the doctrine that the Subcommission must do 
something for minorities, by insisting that states should accept positive 
obligations and that the Subcommission should assert itself by dealing 
boldly with petitions alleging the denial of rights to negroes in the United 
States and by looking into colonial practices. This expert has managed 
to argue that “The task of the Subcommission was not to draw up scien- 
tific classifications but to protect minorities and to prevent discrimina- 
tion,”” and also to repudiate the concept of international implementation 
of minority rights on the ground of domestic jurisdiction! 

The Subcommission has done some useful analytical work. Its record 
includes the adoption, at the first session, of a resolution setting out the 
basic distinction between the two tasks of preventing discrimination and 
protecting minorities, and the formulation, at the third session, of a defini- 
tion of minorities and a list of the factors which should be taken into 
account in any international effort to deal with the minority problem. 
Another achievement of the latter session was the establishment of a com- 
mittee to work out an acceptable classification of minorities. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that the Subcommission has not consist- 
ently treated the thorough exploration of the problems entrusted to it as a 
necessary preliminary to the consideration of action proposals. It has 
vacillated between the two basic conceptions of its function, with the 
result that it has thus far failed to develop a genuinely “expert” approach 
to its work. A variety of explanations may be adduced: the brevity and 
infrequency of sessions, the inevitable reflection of political conflicts and 
injection of propagandist considerations, the ambiguity of instructions 
from the parent commission, the possibility that governmental instructions 
have covertly intervened. Whatever the reasons, it appears that the dis- 
tinguishing quality of the expert approach, namely, a disposition to under- 
take systematic analysis and to elucidate underlying issues, has been 
sufficiently conspicuous by its absence to call for searching consideration 
on the part of students of international organization who are interested 


» For instance, he once objected to a proposal 21 See his remarks inserted in the Subcommis- 
on the ground that it precluded that possibility. sion’s Third Report, p. 17. 
See document E/CN.4/Sub.2/SR.8, 22 Document E/CN.4/Sub.2/SR.39. 
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in the problem of defining the potentialities of the role of uninstructed 
experts in contemporary international relations. 


Ill 


It remains now to consider the importance which has been attached to 
the work of the Subcommission by its superiors in the United Nations 
organizational hierarchy—the Commission on Human Rights, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and the General Assembly. These organs, 
composed of governmental representatives, may be deemed to express 
“the political will of the United Nations,” insofar as that conception has 
any validity for an organization not resting upon a solid world commu- 
nity basis. Have these organs taken the Subcommission seriously? Have 
they evinced an eagerness to promote the development of an expert ap- 
proach to the problems of discrimination and minority protection, and a 
disposition to treat the Subcommission’s conclusions and recommenda- 
tions with the consideration due to the findings of independent specialists? 

The records of the Subcommission provide evidence that its members 
have felt that the importance of their group was insufficiently recognized 
by the United Nations. Dissatisfaction was particularly strong at the 
second session, in the summer of 1949. The Subcommission resented the 
fact that it had not been permitted to meet in 1948, and its Chairman, 
E. E. Ekstrand, went so far as to say that “the postponement had really 
amounted to suppression.”” The same difficulty has arisen again; despite 
the expressed hope of the Subcommission that its sessions should be held 
annually,” the Economic and Social Council has decided that, in the inter- 
est of economy, no session should be scheduled in 1951. This decision is 
slated for reconsideration, however, as the result of a recent decision 
adopted by the Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Committee of the 
General Assembly.” 

Rather serious frustrations are inherent in the organizational niche 
which the Subcommission occupies. Its requests and recommendations 
must make a long and dangerous journey through the tortuous channels 
of the United Nations, and it is not surprising that many of them fall by 
the wayside. It is clear that the problem of status weighs heavily on the 
minds of many of the experts; they tend to feel that they are immobilized 
by the weight of the complex machinery above them. Moreover, they 
have every reason to be conscious of the fact that their position in the 


% Document E/CN.4/Sub.2/SR.19. *3 New York Times, October 7, 1950. 
*See its Second Report, p. 3 and its Third 
Report, p. 33. 
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hierarchy is an approximately accurate index of the interest of the United 
Nations in the subject matter with which they are concerned. The prob- 
lem of national minorities, which was treated as a major issue of inter- 
national relations by the League of Nations, has been so definitely de- 
emphasized by the United Nations that members of the Subcommission 
can hardly escape the feeling that they have little chance to influence the 
course of events. 

Requests by the Subcommission for action designed to enable it to 
secure necessary information and assistance have generally evoked favor- 
able response from superior organs. The Commission on Human Rights 
has supported requests for special studies by the Secretariat, and for the 
drafting of an invitation to governments to submit information relevant 
to the problems dealt with by the Subcommission. For the most part, the 
Economic and Social Council has endorsed requests of this variety. 

Beyond this point, the Subcommission has been significantly unsuccess- 
ful. It has secured authority to deal with communications alleging dis- 
crimination or violation of rights claimed by minorities in the same way 
that its parent commission handles human rights petitions generally— 
which is to say, in a manner so ineffectual as to be ridiculous—but it has 
not been permitted to establish the somewhat more meaningful system 
for handling complaints which it proposed on the initiative of Jonathan 
Daniels. 

Every attempt by the Subcommission to secure acceptance by political 
organs of draft proposals designed to state and establish minority rights 
has been rebuffed. The body has drafted articles on special minority 
rights for inclusion in the Declaration of Human Rights and the Covenant 
on Human Rights; it has proposed “interim measures” for the protection 
of those rights which are essential for the preservation of the distinctive 
characteristics of minorities; it has requested approval of the definition 
of minorities which it believes should serve as the basis for whatever 
regime of minority protection the United Nations may decide to initiate; 
it has stated its conviction that minorities should not be forced to rely 
upon the support of foreign states to secure the implementation of such 
rights as may be legally established for them. In virtually every case, its 
substantive proposals have failed of adoption. In many cases, its pro- 
posals have been labelled “premature” and sent back “for further study.” 

One cannot confidently explain this phenomenon. It is true that it is 
premature to define the special rights of minorities when the general 
fabric of human rights has not yet assumed its definitive form. It is true, 
as we have suggested, that the quality of the Subcommission’s work has 
not been outstanding. It is true that, even under ideal circumstances, the 
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work of uninstructed experts is properly subject to revision and even 
repudiation by governmental delegates, who are bound to consider it from 
the point of view of political desirability and feasibility. But having said 
all this, we cannot abstain from the suggestion that perhaps the political 
organs of the United Nations—and that means, in essence, the Member 
states of the organization—are more concerned to keep the problem of 
minority rights bottled up in an impotent and infrequently convening Sub- 
commission than to let it be brought out for genuine consideration. Are 
the Commission on Human Rights, the Economic and Social Council and 
the General Assembly dissatisfied with the work of the Subcommission? 
Do they insist upon a more careful and systematic analysis of its subject 
matter and a more highly developed expert approach to the elaboration 
of proposals? Or, are they using the device of reference to experts to 
avoid the necessity of either repudiating or accepting the doctrine that 
minorities are entitled to special international measures to protect them 
against discrimination and to assist them in preserving their national char- 
acteristics? Whatever the answer, it seems clear that no serious effort has 
been made to utilize the preliminary explorations of the Subcommission 
as a basis for political solution of the problems of discrimination and 
protection of minorities. 

It is apparent that the Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities is not in fact a valid example of an expert 
body within the structure of the United Nations, whatever its formal 
designation may be, nor is it a body of governmental representatives in 
the usual sense. This agency points up the need for recognizing that the 
evolution of international organization inevitably produces new institu- 
tional types which do not fit neatly into traditional classifications. It is as 
true in the international as in the domestic realm that the development of 
human political institutions conforms to the requirements of political 
situations rather than to the patterns of theoretical analysis. The circum- 
stances which have determined the nature of the body under considera- 
tion in this study include the political reluctance of the United Nations to 
deal with the problems of discrimination and national minorities, as well 
as the inherent political intricacy of the problems themselves. 

Since the Subcommission is clearly not a group of independent experts 
in any absolute sense, this analysis obviously cannot serve as the basis for 
broad conclusions. However, the factors which make it what it is are 
so prominent in contemporary international life that they must be taken 
into account in any attempt to analyze the extent to which the expert 
approach can be utilized by the United Nations in dealing with various 
types of substantive problems. 
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The evidence suggests that the key to the analysis of the actual and 
possible role of expert commissions is an understanding of the degree to 
which all aspects of life are permeated by politics. In setting aside an 
area of subject matter for expert study, it must be recognized that all 
questions are political questions, and that all analyses are likely to be 
political analyses, in some degree. In choosing a group of individuals to 
serve international organization as experts, it must be recognized that 
neither they nor their governments will completely forget where their 
political allegiance and obligations lie, and that they cannot, even if they 
would, wholly emancipate themselves from their political nexus. In con- 
sidering the utilization of the findings of experts, it must be recognized 
that the atmosphere in which all international decisions are made is pre- 
dominantly a political one. 

These are all matters of degree. The problem of getting maximum value 
from expert bodies involves the discernment of the areas of minimum den- 
sity in the political fog. As a rule of thumb, it may be suggested that 
expert bodies are worthwhile if there is a reasonable chance that the 
expertness which they can inject into political discussions will outweigh 
the politics which will be introduced into their expert deliberations. 
Judged by this standard, the value of the Subcommission on Prevention 
of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities seems doubtful. 

On the other hand, it may be useful for members of international agen- 
cies, in some cases, to possess even a somewhat fictitious independence. 
International organizations need not defer to the purist who is offended 
by ambiguity and what he may choose to label as hyprocrisy; it is results 
that count. It is true that a hybrid character may be self-defeating, in 
the sense that the combination independent expert-political representa- 
tive may be too “political” to serve effectively as an independent expert, 
and too “independent” to have stature as a political representative. How- 
ever, the quasi-expert body may provide a forum for the relatively un- 
inhibited discussion of possible political solutions of problems to which 
governments are not yet ready to commit themselves. If it is true that 
the ideal time to harmonize policies is before firm positions have been 
formulated, then this function may be a significant one. It is apparent 
that many governments have not fully decided what their policy should 
be with respect to the international treatment of the problem of national 
minorities. Given that situation, it is possible that the Subcommission 
may yet prove useful as an agency for finding an area of agreement which 
it can present to governments with some hope that it will be incorporated 
into their policies. For this purpose, the anomalous, “neither man or 
beast” nature of the Subcommission may prove to be a positive advantage. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 


I. UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The fifth regular session of the General Assembly continued during January, 
February and March 1951. The remaining items on its agenda were generally 
concerned with the situation in the far east, including the intervention of com- 
munist China in Korea, the complaint of the Soviet Union concerning aggres- 
sion against China by the United States, and the question of Formosa. 


Political and Security Matters 


Intervention of the Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic 
of China in Korea:* On January 3, 1951 the Group on Cease-Fire in Korea 
which had been appointed by the General Assembly on December 14, 1950" 
presented its report to the Political and Security Committee.” Later, on January 
11, a further supplementary report was submitted by the group containing the 
following five principles: 1) in order to prevent needless destruction of life and 
property, a cease-fire should be immediately arranged and safeguards taken 
for insuring that it would not be used as a screen for mounting a new offensive; 
2) if a cease-fire or a lull in hostilities occurred in Korea, advantage should be 
taken of it to pursue consideration of further steps to be taken for the restora- 
tion of peace; 3) to permit the carrying out of the General Assembly resolution 
advocating a unified, independent and democratic Korea, all non-Korean armed 
forces should be withdrawn and appropriate arrangements, in accordance with 
United Nations principles, made for the Korean people to choose freely their 
future government; 4) pending such a choice, appropriate interim arrangements, 
in accordance with United Nations principles, should be made for the adminis- 
tration of Korea and the maintenance of peace and security there; and 5) as 
soon as agreement was reached on a cease-fire, the General Assembly should 
set up an appropriate body including representatives of the United Kingdom, 
the United States, Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of China to achieve 
a settlement, in conformity with existing international obligations and the United 
Nations Charter, of far eastern problems including that of Formosa and of the 
representation of China in the United Nations.’ The committee approved by a 
vote of 50 to 7 with 1 abstention, the five principles. 


% The following summary has been written the Group on Cease-Fire in Korea, see Interna- 
from the United Nations, Bulletin, Vol. X, tional Organization, V, p. 79-87. 
No. 1-8. * For text of the report of the Group on Cease- 
*For discussion in the Political and Security _ Fire in Korea, see ibid., p. 233. 
Committee prior to submission of the report of * Document A/C.1/645, January 11, 1951. 
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At the following meeting Israel submitted a draft resolution, amended by 
China and E] Salvador, requesting the Secretary-General (Lie) to transmit the 
principles to the Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic of China 
and to invite that government to send its observations. This draft was, how- 
ever, withdrawn in favor of another submitted by Norway, again requesting 
that the principles be transmitted to the Peking government and inviting it to 
inform the chairman of the committee as soon as possible whether it accepted 
the principles as a basis for the peaceful settlement of the Korean situation and 
other far eastern problems. This draft, as orally amended by Lebanon, was 
adopted by 45 votes to 5 with 8 abstentions.* 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang objected to the third principle because it did not specifically 
provide for United Nations supervision of elections. Furthermore the princi- 
ples did not contain any provision for the withdrawal of north Korean forces 
from south of the thirty-eighth parallel. This was a retreat from the previous 
United Nations position. Later Dr. Tsiang added that after further study his 
delegation was convinced that the five principles amounted to a total sell-out 
by the United Nations of Korea and China. 

Further objections were voiced by the representative of the Republic of 
Korea (Han) who stated that if a cease-fire were achieved and the body pro- 
posed in the fifth principle established, his government would demand repre- 
sentation on it; that the Korean people would be as unwilling to accept an 
interim administration of the country as the trusteeship considered in 1949. 
The representative of the Soviet Union (Malik) objected to the principles on 
the grounds that 1) neither the north Korean nor Peking governments had been 
represented during discussion of the principles; 2) aggression in north Korea 
was actually being committed by the United States; 3) the best way to stop 
the fighting would be to withdraw the foreign troops committing such aggres- 
sion; 4) the second principle would allow the United States command to 
retain as many of its troops in Korea as it wished for as long as it wished; and 
5) the fourth paragraph would enable the American command to invoke the 
pretext of the maintenance of peace in Korea to keep its troops there as long 
as it wanted to. The presence in Korea of all the colonial powers, under the 
leadership of the United States, proved that the North Atlantic aggressive alli- 
ance was directing its efforts not only against the Soviet Union but also against 
the national liberation movement of the peoples of Asia. To the Soviet state- 
ment, the Polish representative (Katz-Suchy) added that the proposal of the 
Cease-Fire Group called for a cease-fire first and negotiations later —a proce- 
dure which would benefit one side only — that of the United States which could 
thus gain military advantages. Because all the other acts of aggression, such 
as the occupation of Formosa and the bombing of Chinese territory, derived 
from the same source, they must be treated jointly. Only withdrawal of foreign 
troops would permit a peaceful settlement by the Korean people themselves. 

The Political and Security Committee met again on January 18 to consider 


* Document A/C.1/650, January 13, 1951. 
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the reply of the Peking government to the five principles which had been trans- 
mitted to it. The earlier statement of the Central People’s Government was 
repeated in the cable: that a rapid end to hostilities in Korea should be sought 
by negotiations among the various countries concerned based on the withdrawal 
of all non-Korean troops from Korea and the settlement of Korean affairs by 
the Koreans themselves, that United States forces should be withdrawn from 
Formosa and that the representatives of the People’s Republic of China should 
assume their rightful place in the United Nations. The Central People’s govern- 
ment could not accept the principle of the arrangement of a cease-fire in Korea 
first and negotiations among the various countries afterwards as that would 
merely give the United States a breathing space. Regardless of the subject 
matter of the negotiations they might entail endless negotiations without solving 
any problems if the cease-fire came into effect without prior negotiations to 
fix its conditions. Four more principles were submitted in the cable: 1) nego- 
tiations should be held among the countries concerned on the basis of agree- 
ment to the withdrawal of all foreign troops from Korea and the settlement of 
Korean domestic affairs by the Korean people themselves; 2) the subject matter 
of the negotiations should include the withdrawal of the United States armed 
forces from Formosa and the Formosan straits as well as other far eastern prob- 
lems; 3) the countries to participate in the negotiations should be the following: 
the People’s Republic of China, Soviet Union, United Kingdom, United States, 
France, India and Egypt; and 4) the rightful place of the Central People’s 
Government of the People’s Republic of China in the United Nations should 
be established as from the beginning of the seven-nation conference; 5) the 
seven-nation conference should be held in China at a place to be selected. If 
these proposals were agreed to by the countries concerned and by the United 
Nations, the People’s Republic believed that to hold negotiations as soon as 
possible would help to terminate the hostilities in Korea promptly and to settle 
the Asian problems peacefully. 

The Peking answer and counter-proposals provoked three types of reactions 
in committee. The first, as enunciated by the representative of the United 
States (Austin), was that this was the third rejection by the Peking government 
of attempts at a peaceful settlement and that apparently Peking was seeking 
openly to use its armed force in Korea to blackmail the United Nations to ac- 
cepting its demands. The representatives of Australia, France, Indonesia, Iraq 
and India, on the other hand, felt that the reply did not entirely rule out any 
possibility of negotiation and that in any case the United Nations should go 
slowly. Most of them agreed, however, with K. C. O. Shann (Australia) that 
they could not agree to the idea of negotiations without a prior agreement on 
the cessation of hostilities. The third reaction on the part of the Soviet Union, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia was a complete endorsement of the proposals ad- 
vanced by the Peking government. 

On January 20 Mr. Austin presented a draft resolution embodying the ideas 
expressed in his speech; that: the Chinese communists claimed the right to con- 
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tinue their assault on the United Nations until negotiation had been concluded: 
that the reply differed only in one respect from the earlier ones: the Peking 
government no longer claimed that the Chinese communists attack on Korea 
was being conducted by volunteers. Since the regime had thus publicly 
accepted its responsibility it should accept the consequences. The United 
States draft resolution called for the branding of the Peking government as 
an aggressor, called upon that government to cease hostilities and withdraw its 
troops from Korea, affirmed the United Nations determination to continue its 
efforts to resist aggression and invited all states to refrain from giving assistance 
to the aggressors, requested a committee composed of the members of the 
Collective Measures Committee to consider additional measures to meet the 
aggression and to report thereon to the General Assembly and affirmed that 
it continued to be the policy of the United Nations to bring about a cessation 
of hostilities and the achievement of its objectives in Korea by peaceful means, 
and requested the President of the Assembly to designate two persons who 
would meet with him to use their good offices to this end. 

On January 22, Sir Benegal N. Rau (India) announced that the Indian am- 
bassador in Peking had submitted to the Chinese foreign office certain points 
on which doubts had been entertained in various quarters. The foreign office 
had replied that 1) if the principle that all foreign troops should be withdrawn 
from Korea had been accepted and was being put into practice, the Central 
People’s Government of the People’s Republic of China would assume the 
responsibility of advising the Chinese volunteers to return to China; 2) the 
conclusion of the war in Korea and the peaceful settlement of the Korean prob- 
lem, could be proceeded upon in two steps: a cease-fire for a limited time period 
agreed upon at the first meeting of the seven-nation conference; and all the 
conditions for the conclusion of the war discussed in connection with the politi- 
cal problems in order to reach agreement on the steps for the withdrawal of 
all foreign troops from Korea, i.e. steps for the settlement of Korea affairs by 
the Korean people, the withdrawal of United States forces from Formosa and 
other problems concerning the far east; 3) the definite affirmation of the legiti- 
mate status of the People’s Republic of China in the United Nations should be 
assured. 

Although adjournment was opposed by the United States, Philippines, Greece, 
Turkey, Chile, El] Salvador, Venezuela and the Republic of Korea on the 
grounds that the new communication was nothing new and was a “transparent 
effort to divide the free world and to delay the exercise of the pacific functions, 
the peace-making functions of the United Nations” others agreed with Sir Glad- 
wyn Jebb (United Kingdom) in feeling that the new message was “obviously 
of great interest and importance” and conveyed a different impression from the 
third cable. The motion for adjournment for 48 hours was adopted by a vote 
of 27 to 23 with 6 abstentions. 

Nine meetings of the Political and Security Committee starting on January 24 
were devoted to further discussion of the question. The Chinese representative 
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(Tsiang) declared that the reply to the Indian government had not changed 
the situation in the least for it said nothing about the withdrawal of north 
Korean forces from south Korea, it offered a limited cease-fire which could be 
broken at any time during negotiations, it called for a conference which ex- 
cluded the Republic of Korea and the Republic of China and it demanded 
assurance in advance on representation in the United Nations. Warren R. 
Austin (United States) felt strongly that the Charter demanded the withdrawal 
of Chinese communist forces from Korea where they had no right to be; United 
Nations forces were there to repel aggression and to restore peace; they should 
leave Korea when those missions had been accomplished, not under such condi- 
tions as would invite an early resumption of north Korean or communist Chinese 
aggression. The second step was to settle the Korean problem on the basis of 
the General Assembly’s resolution of October 6, 1950 defining the means and 
objectives and setting forth the conditions for the withdrawal of United Nations 
forces. The third step was to consider the peaceful settlement of other far 
eastern questions. 

On January 25 the twelve Arab-Asian nations presented a revised draft of 
their resolution originally submitted on December 12, 1950° which viewed 
with grave concern the situation in the far east, considered that its continuance 
was likely to endanger the maintenance of world peace and security; and noted 
the reply of the Central People’s Government to the committee’s resolution of 
January 13. Expressing a desire to continue the efforts to secure a cessation 
of hostilities in Korea and a peaceful settlement of Korean and other far eastern 
problems, the draft recommended that representatives of France, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, Soviet Union, Egypt, India and Central Chinese 
People’s Government meet as soon as possible to obtain “all necessary elucida- 
tions and amplifications” of the Chinese reply and to make “any incidental or 
consequential arrangements” toward a peaceful settlement of the Korean and 
other far eastern problems. The first meeting should be held on a date and at 
a place fixed by the President of the Assembly with the date and place of each 
subsequent meeting to be fixed by the representatives themselves. The repre- 
sentatives were to meet in private, to frame their own terms of reference and 
to advise the Assembly of the result of their consultations as early as possible. 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb (United Kingdom) reported that meanwhile the United 
Kingdom, Canada and India had attempted to obtain certain clarifications of 
the Peking reply to the Assembly resolution. As a result it seemed clear that 
Peking did not entirely reject the principle of a cease-fire before negotiations, 
that the withdrawal of foreign troops from Korea had been meant to include 
the so-called Chinese volunteers and that the principles on which the Korean 
people should settle their internal affairs were to be a matter for discussion at 
an eventual conference; previously it had appeared that Peking’s intentions had 
been to leave that question entirely to the Koreans. Another important but 
ambiguous point was whether the Peking government expected its claim to 


5 International Organization, V, p. 85. 
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representation to be satisfied before discussions actually began. Sir Gladwyn 
commented that the question was not of admitting China to membership but 
of the right of the Peking government to be represented as the government of 
China. That was not a question of morals or behavior but of facts. The United 
Kingdom considered it essential to continue United Nations efforts to probe 
the intentions of the Peking government. 

At the meeting on January 29 Lester B. Pearson (Canada) suggested a con- 
ference at Lake Success or New Delhi to meet within a week or ten days of 
the decision to hold it and to be composed of the United States, United King. 
dom, France, the People’s Republic of China, the Soviet Union, India and 
Egypt. Its tasks would be to refer to a special committee the responsibility of 
arranging for a cease-fire and thereafter to consider the peaceful settlement of 
the Korean problem on the basis of the principles stated in paragraphs 2 and 8 
of the statement of principles of January 11. These negotiations would cover 
the withdrawal from Korea of all non-Korean armed forces, including, in par- 
ticular all Chinese armed forces and nationals; all far eastern problems includ- 
ing the status of the People’s Republic. If the Peking government rejected this 
plan, the committee might then declare it guilty of aggression. Meanwhile 
the Canadian delegation would support the United States draft for to vote 
against it or to abstain from voting on it would be deliberately to ignore the 
fact of the invasion of Korea by China. The Israeli representative (Eban) 
further suggested that: 1) the Assembly should continue its search for a peace- 
ful settlement of Korean and far eastern problems; 2) the function of good 
offices should be entrusted not to three individuals but to an organ of the 
Assembly appointed by the Peace Observation Commission to report on ways 
and means of putting the five principles into effect, particularly the cease-fire; 
8) the consideration of collective measures should be deferred until the results 
of the efforts made by the good offices group became known; 4) the statement 
that the Central People’s Government had rejected proposals by the United 
Nations was controversial and should be amended. All that could be said was 
that Peking had not ceased hostilities. Ben C. Limb, foreign minister of the 
Republic of Korea declared that his government could not accept the principles 
put forward by the Cease-Fire Group. Chinese communists should not par- 
ticipate in the settlement of the problems of Korea and furthermore, the pro- 
posed committee, with representatives of the Soviet Union would be doomed 
to failure exactly like the Joint Commission of the United States and the Soviet 
Union whose only achievement from 1945 to 1947 had been to deprive the 
Korean people of their right to unity and independence. 

The twelve sponsors of the joint draft then submitted a second revision pro- 
posing that at the first meeting of the seven-power conference, the representa- 
tives should agree on an appropriate cease-fire arrangement in Korea “and 
after it had been put into effect, they will proceed with their further delibera- 
tions.” The Soviet Union further amended the draft by a provision that as 
the first step toward a peaceful settlement, the representatives of the seven 
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countries would, at their first meeting, agree on an appropriate arrangement 
for a “provisional” cease-fire in Korea, and following that the representatives 
would “give consideration to appropriate arrangements and methods for the 
withdrawal of all foreign forces from Korea, to ways and means to be recom- 
mended to the Korean people with a view to the free settlement of the domestic 
affairs of Korea by the Korean people themselves, to the question of the with- 
drawal of United States armed forces from Taiwan and the Taiwan straits in 
conformity with the Cairo and Potsdam Declarations, and to questions relating 
to the Far East.” 

As the debate closed, Sir Benegal Rau informed the committee that Peking 
on January 26 had regarded the joint draft as providing a genuine basis for a 

ceful settlement, and on the basis of that draft the People’s Government 
would be willing to cooperate in negotiations for a peaceful settlement. On 
January 30 voting in the committee took place. The Soviet Union amendment 
to the twelve-power draft was rejected by a vote of 5 to 38 with 6 abstentions. 
Mr. Tsarapkin (Soviet Union) then proposed an oral amendment providing the 
same things but this was again rejected by a vote of 5 to 33 with 8 abstentions. 
Two earlier USSR amendments, the first, to delete the heading “Intervention 
of the Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic of China in Korea” 
was rejected by a vote of 4 to 42 with 12 abstentions and the second, to provide 
that the date and place of the first meeting of the proposed seven-power con- 
ference be fixed by the President of the Assembly was rejected by a vote of 
5 to 35 with 18 abstentions. The committee voted on the draft joint resolution 
in three parts and because all parts were rejected by votes of 18 to 27 with 
14 abstentions, 14 to 32 with 14 abstentions and 17 to 28 with 13 abstentions, 
the resolution as a whole was not voted upon. 

On January 31 the Security Council notified the General Assembly that the 
item had been removed from its agenda and on February | the plenary session 
of the Assembly adopted the United States draft resolution by a vote of 44 in 
favor, 7 opposed (India, Poland, Ukrainian SSR, USSR, Burma, Byelorussian 
SSR, Czechoslovakia) with 9 abstentions (Egypt, Indonesia, Pakistan, Saudi 
Arabia, Sweden, Syria, Yemen, Yugoslavia, Afghanistan ).° 

On February 4 a telegram was received from the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of the Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic of China stating 
that the resolution was illegal and proved that “the United States Government 
and its accomplices want not peace but war and that they have blocked the 
path to a peaceful settlement.” Furthermore the government of the People’s 
Republic would pay absolutely no attention to the committee of good offices 
established by the resolution and to strive for the burying of the resolution 
“—this shameful, aggressive, reactionary and imperialist United States resolution 
which has been nominally and illegally adopted —to strive for rendering it an 
utter failure, will not only pave the way for the peaceful settlement of the 


*For text of the resolution adopted by the Committee, see documents A/C.1/SR.419, Janu- 
Assembly, see this issue, documents section. For ary 3, 1951, and A/C.1/SR.438, February 1, 
record of discussion in the Political and Security 1951. 
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Korean problem and other important Asian problems, but also establish the 
basis for opposition to aggressive war, for defense of world peace and for restor. 
ation of the dignity of the United Nations Charter.” 

On February 19 the President of the Assembly (Entezam) announced that 
Sven Grafstrém (Sweden) and Luis Padillo Nervo (Mexico) had agreed to 
form with him the Good Offices Committee for cessation of hostilities in Korea, 


Committee on Additional Measures: The Committee on Additional Measures 
whose purpose it was to consider additional measures to meet the aggression 
in Korea, met for the first time on February 16 and elected its officers. Selim 
Sarper (Turkey) was chosen chairman, Joseph Nisot (Belgium) vice-chairman 
and Keith C. O. Shann (Australia) rapporteur. Membership in the committee 
was identical to that of the Collective Measures Committee. If the Good 
Offices Committee reported satisfactory progress, the Committee on Additional 
Measures was to defer its report to the Assembly.* 


Complaint by the Soviet Union Regarding Aggression against China by the 
United States and Complaint by the Soviet Union Regarding the Violation of 
Chinese Air Space by the United States and the Machine Gunning and Bomb- 
ing of Chinese Territory by that Air Force, and against the Bombardment and 
Illegal Inspection of a Merchant Ship of the People’s Republic of China by a 
Military Vessel of the United States: Discussion was resumed on these ques- 
tions in the Political and Security Committee on February 2 when the com- 
mittee agreed to discuss jointly the two Soviet complaints against the United 
States. Debate on the first had been interrupted when it was decided to give 
priority to the question Chinese intervention in Korea.’ 

In accordance with a decision of the committee on February 6, the statement 
of Wu Hsiu-Chuan (People’s Republic of China) which he had planned to 
make in November, was circulated to committee members. General Wu’s lengthy 
summary of past Chinese-American relations and events in Korea culminated in 
a charge against the United States of “unlawful, criminal and aggressive acts of 
armed aggression in Korea, of slaughtering the Korean people, of extending 
the Korean war and of threatening China’s mainland.” General Wu further- 
more requested the General Assembly to adopt a resolution recognizing that the 
invasion and occupation of Taiwan by the United States constituted aggression 
in China’s territory and requesting that the Security Council 1) condemn and 
apply severe sanctions against the United States for “its criminal acts of armed 
aggression against the territory of China, Taiwan and armed intervention in 
Korea;” 2) adopt measures to bring about the withdrawal of United States 
forces from Taiwan; and 3) adopt effective measures to bring about the with- 
drawal from Korea of the armed forces of the United States and all other 
countries and “to leave the people of North and South Korea to settle the domes- 
tic affairs of Korea themselves, so that a peaceful solution of the Korean 
question may be achieved.” 


7 Document A/1782, February 23, 1951. ® See International Organization, V, p. 77-79. 
8 United Nations, Bulletin, March 15, 1951, % Document A/C.1/661, February 6, 1951. 
p. 260. 
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The United States representative (Austin) noted that the charges basically 
consisted of: 1) invasion of Taiwan; 2) blockade of the shores of Taiwan; 3) 
economic aggression in Taiwan; 4) intervention in the internal affairs of China; 
and 5) systematic violation by the United States air forces of Chinese air space 
near the Korean-Manchurian border. Defending the United States, Mr. Austin 
stated that the Seventh Fleet had been ordered to prevent any attack on For- 
mosa as communist occupation of the island would be a direct threat to the 

_ Pacific area and the government of Formosa had been directed to cease all air 
and sea operations against the mainland which proved that the United States 
had no aggressive designs. At present 44 United States military personnel were 
on the island, 19 of whom were attached to the diplomatic mission. The alleged 
United States blockade of Formosa was a completely false accusation since com- 
mercial shipping could enter and leave the ports freely and the conditions of 
maritime traffic had not changed since last June. None of the Soviet charges 
regarding so-called economic aggression by the United States had any basis 
whatsoever and with regard to the fourth charge, it was ridiculous to claim that 
the exercise by nations of their sovereign rights to recognize or not to recognize 
a particular regime in China represented intervention in internal affairs amount- 
ing to an act of aggression. 

Apropos of allegations of United States violation of Chinese air space, Mr. 
Austin pointed out that the bombs had all fallen on bridges of the Yalu River 
where Chinese communists were crossing to attack United Nations forces in 
Korea. An analysis showed that no bombs had fallen on Manchurian territory 
and of the 83 alleged violations, 61 concerned reconnaissance flights. Further- 
more, in the Security Council, the United States had proposed that a neutral 
fact-finding commission composed of India and Sweden should be sent to the 
area, but the Soviet Union had vetoed the suggestion. 

In addition to the original complaint, the Soviet Union representative 
(Tsarapkin) asserted that new facts had been made available on further cases 
of violations committed by the United States. These facts were sufficient to 
tule out the explanations of errors by pilots or navigators. These aggressive acts 
constituted a threat to the peace of the far east and were a parallel to the 
aggressive acts and expansionist tactics of the Japanese. The Soviet Union 
therefore submitted a draft resolution” recommending that the Security Council 
take immediately, in conformity with Article 11, paragraph 2 of the Charter, 
the necessary action to prevent “illegal acts by the United States Government, 
violating the sovereignty of China and causing damage to the People’s Republic 
of China and the peaceful population of China”. The USSR draft which was 
the only one submitted on the question was rejected in committee by 50 votes 
against to 5 in favor with 2 abstentions (Afghanistan, Yugoslavia) .” 

The second USSR draft* which had been submitted to the committee in 
November, requested the Security Council to take the necessary steps to insure 


™ Document A/1777, February 9, 1951. 18 Document A/1776, February 9, 1951. 
"For rapporteur’s report, see document 
A/1774, February 9, 1951. 
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immediate cessation of United States aggression against China. This draft was 
also rejected by the committee by a vote of 49 against, 5 in favor and 3 absten. 
tions (Burma, Indonesia, Yugoslavia). Both drafts were defeated in plenary 
session; the first by 5 votes in favor, 51 against with 2 abstentions and the second 
by 5 votes in favor, 48 against with 3 abstentions. 


Question of Formosa: The question of Formosa which had been originally 
submitted as an item for the Assembly agenda by the United States, was only 
briefly discussed by the committee. Sir Gladwyn Jebb (United Kingdom) 
proposed adjournment of debate on the question in view of the unsettled condi- 
tion in the far east; any decision taken on the matter might give rise to mis- 
understandings at a later date. Sir Gladwyn’s proposal was supported by Mr, 
Austin but opposed by Mr. Tsarapkin on the grounds that the question was 
contrary to the Charter anyway. The Cairo Declaration had recognized that 
Manchuria, Formosa and the Pescadores belonged to China and the USSR 
would vote against the question of Formosa being considered at either the fifth 
or sixth session of the Assembly and therefore against adjourning discussion on 
the question since they believed the question should be removed from the 
agenda entirely. The motion for adjournment was adopted by 38 votes to 
5 with 8 abstentions.” 


Collective Measures Committee: The Collective Measures Committee met 
for the first time on March 5 with a membership of Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Burma, Canada, Egypt, France, Mexico, Philippines, Turkey, United Kingdom, 
United States, Venezuela and Yugoslavia. The purpose of the committee, under 
the Assembly resolution “Uniting for Peace”” was to study methods, in consulta- 
tion with the Secretary-General and Member states, which might be used to 
maintain and strengthen international peace and security in accordance with 
the purposes and principles of the Charter. The studies were to take into ac- 
count collective self-defense and regional arrangements under Articles 51 and 
52 of the Charter. 

Possible plans were to include 1) surveys of each Member's resources and 
scope of assistance it could render; 2) elements within Members’ own armed 
forces which could quickly be made available as United Nations units without 
prejudice to their use in individual or collective self-defense. 

The chairman of the committee (Muniz) felt that collective security pre- 
supposed the existence of an organization to: 1) see to it that the regional and 
bilateral obligations contracted by the Members corresponded to the common 
needs and purpose; 2) take the necessary measures to coordinate and complete 
those obligations so as to avoid gaps or friction; 3) direct collective action by 
making plans and making sure that each Member was ready to cooperate within 
the limits of its obligations, by deciding when collective action was to be taken, 
and by controlling the development of collective action. 


14For rapporteur’s report, see document 15 For summary record of discussion, see docu- 
A/1773, February 9, 1951; for summary records ment A/C.1/SR.442, February 7, 1951. 
of discussion, see documents A/C.1/SR.439, 18 See International Organization, V, p. 68-72. 


February 5, 1951 and A/C.1/SR.441, February 
8, 1951. 
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The first work the committee should undertake, the representative of the 
United States (Bancroft) felt, was to study and develop interim arrangements 
for the collective use of forces. The United States believed that the prompt 
development of some plans for coordination would provide incentive for all 
states to establish United Nations units. Second, the committee should con- 
sider plans for the collective application of political, economic and psychological 
measures to restrain aggression or meet it if it occurred. Third, the committee 
should develop a more comprehensive and complex system for coordination 
among Member states. F urthermore, the committee should consider other 
assistance Members could offer, how regional and defense systems could be 
incorporated or coordinated into the over-all system, how to supplement the 
system by volunteers recruited by the United Nations itself, as proposed by the 
Secretary-General in his twenty-year program, and the nature of the mechan- 
isms necessary for the coordination of contributions of forces, assistance and 
facilities. 

This first meeting of the committee devoted to discussion of its work had 
been open, but it was agreed that future meetings would be closed. The follow- 
ing meeting was scheduled for March 12.” 


United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine: In its ninth report the 
Conciliation Commission stated that it believed that the resolution adopted by 
the General Assembly on December 14* marked a new phase in its work — that 
instead of general discussions it must find practical measures for the solution of 
the refugee problem. At a meeting in Beirut on January 25, the commission 
established a Refugee Office with members of the Committee of Experts on 
Compensation forming the nucleus of the staff. Factual studies of the situation 
were started under the new office. 

In the light of the resolutions of December 14 and of December 2” several 
meetings were held between the commission and the director and advisory 
commission of the Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East and agreement was reached on their respective tasks in problems of 
reintegration, repatriation and compensation. 

During February 1951 the commission met again with representatives of the 
Arab and Israeli governments. The Arab representatives reaffirmed the prime 
importance which they attached to the question of Arab refugees and declared 
their readiness to examine any plans submitted to them in accordance with the 
resolutions adopted by the Assembly. The Arab governments and Israel ex- 
pressed their readiness to cooperate with the commission and Refugee Office. 
The commission also resumed work on the question of the blocked accounts.” 


Treatment of People of Indian Origin in the Union of South Africa: On 
March 7 the Union of South Africa informed the Secretary-General that it was 
unable to accept the Assembly resolution adopted on December 2, 1950” as 
providing a basis for any round-table conference, “since the terms of the resolu- 


™ United Nations, Bulletin, X, p. 265. 2° Document A/1798, March 22, 1950. 
8 See International Organization, V, p. 94-96. 21 Document A/1548, November 24, 1950. See 
* See ibid., p. 92. International Organization, V, p. 113-115. 
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tion constitute intervention in a matter which is essentiaily within the Union's 
domestic jurisdiction.” The Union was also unable to accept the part of the 
resolution concerning the establishment of a three-member commission to assist 
in carrying out negotiations in the event of failure of the governments to hold a 
round-table conference before April 1, 1951. The Union government, however, 
did adhere to the policy agreed upon at the conclusion of the talks of February 
1950 and was prepared to participate in a round table on condition that neither 
discussion nor the holding of the conference would prejudice the standpoint 
of the respective governments in regard to the question of domestic jurisdiction.” 


Former Italian Colonies (Eritrea): The United Nations Commissioner for 
Eritrea (Anze Matienzo) arrived in Eritrea after visits to Rome, London and 
Washington. The task of the commissioner was to draft a constitution for that 
territory and assist the Eritreans in adopting its provisions. Eritrea was to have 
its own government with legislative, executive and judicial powers in domestic 
affairs while the jurisdiction of the federal government under Ethiopia would 
include defense, foreign affairs, currency, and finance and inter-state communi- 
cations and commerce.” 


Armaments 

Committee of Twelve: Established by the fifth session of the General Assem- 
bly to consider how the work of the Atomic Energy Commission and the Com- 
mission for Conventional Armaments might be coordinated, the Committee of 
Twelve (all Security Council members and Canada) met in March at Lake 
Success. The first meeting was devoted to decisions on procedure: chairman- 
ship to be governed by alphabetical rotation, appointment of rapporteur to be 
permanent, and rules of procedure to be those of the Assembly. The Soviet 
Union proposed that the rules of the Atomic Energy Commission be used but 
the proposal was rejected.” 


Social and Humanitarian Matters 


Plans for the Relief and Rehabilitation of Korea and Assistance to Palestine 
Refugees: Under the General Assembly resolutions” of December 1 and 2, 1950, 
a Negotiating Committee was established to consult with Member and non- 
Member states as to the amounts their governments would be willing to con- 
tribute towards the financing of the programs for the relief and rehabilitation 
of Korea and the relief and reintegration of Palestine refugees. Thirty-six 
Member states and one non-Member state (Italy) made or promised contribu- 
tions towards the relief of the civilian population in Korea. Nevertheless the 
committee was obliged to point out that certain Members had made offers which 
were very modest in proportion to their wealth and resources and others had 
made no offers at all. Certain governments indicated that because of the size 

22 Document A/1787, March 9, 1951. 25 Documents A/1595, December 2, 1950, and 


23 United Nations, Bulletin, X, p. 213. A/1603, December 4, 1950. 
* Ibid., p. 272. 
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of their military contributions they could not assist the relief program. The 
committee hoped that all Member states would be included on the list of donors 
as a manifestation of United Nations solidarity and because of the urgency of 
the situation. 

The list did not include offers of military aid or related items or the amount 
of civilian relief and rehabilitation assistance supplied by the United States. 

The program for the relief and reintegration of Palestine refugees, however, 
was a different matter and the Negotiating Committee was “thoroughly dis- 
appointed” by the response of governments to that appeal. Only fourteen gov- 
ernments had made donations by January 26, 1951 and the two largest potential 
contributions, a total of 33 million dollars out of the entire total of 34 million 
dollars offered, were conditional upon adequate contributions made by other 
governments. The program voted by the General Assembly could not be car- 
ried out with the amounts so far donated. 

The committee was attempting to raise 50 million dollars for the program for 
the period July 1951 to June 1952. In addition, it tried to raise immediately a 
further five million dollars from the governments which had not contributed to 
the program for the period ending June 1951. No contributions were made to 
this program and the contributions to the new program were mainly offered by 
the governments who had donated in the past. Meanwhile the need for funds 
to meet the emergency increased sharply. The drought in the near east made 
it impossible to obtain local foodstuffs and it was necessary to buy food on the 
international market. The United Nations Relief and Works Agency was, there- 
fore, faced with a situation where it was obliged to abandon much of the con- 
structive side of the Assembly program.” 


Draft Convention on Freedom of Information: At the fifth session, the Gen- 
eral Assembly had voted to establish an ad hoc committee on the draft conven- 
tion on freedom of information to prepare a draft convention.” The committee 
was to take into consideration the previous work of the United Nations™ in the 
field and to submit recommendations to the Economic and Social Council with 
regard to the advisability of convening a conference of plenipotentiaries for the 
framing and signature of a convention on freedom of information. 

This committee met for the first time on January 22, with a membership of 
Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, France, India, Netherlands, Pakistan, Philippines, Saudi 
Arabia, Soviet Union, United States and Yugoslavia as well as two members of 
the Secretariat. As a basis for discussion the committee had before it the draft 
convention approved by the Conference on Freedom of Information, the text of 
articles approved by the Social, Cultural and Humanitarian Committee during 
the third session of the Assembly, article 14 of the provisional text of the draft 
international covenant on human rights and the summary records of the social 
committee. 

* Document A/1769, January 26, 1951. United Nations in this field, see ibid., II, p. 105, 
Phe International Organization, V, p. 145- 326, 328, 512; III, p. 317, 484, 512, 683; IV, 


p- 33, 282, 452, 651. 
*For summaries of previous work of the 
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In general debate the representative of Lebanon (Azkoul) commented that 
there were three attitudes towards a convention on freedom of information: 
1) in favor of absolute freedom supported by the highly developed countries; 
2) opposed to absolute freedoms felt by the underdeveloped countries because 
they feared that outside news agencies would give a distorted picture of what 
was occurring within their boundaries and because often in the case of smal] 
countries the fate of one depended on public opinion in another more powerful; 
3) opposed to freedom as felt by totalitarian states. The Yugoslav delegate 
(Pleic) felt that the principle of free exchange of information should apply 
only to true news and not to false or slanderous news. The kind of information 
to be exchanged, disseminated and protected should be defined in the conven- 
tion and information should not include propaganda promoting threats to peace, 
breaches of the peace, aggression and hatred between peoples. The conven- 
tion should also take account of the vast difference in the material means avail- 
able to countries for obtaining and imparting information and finally the 
convention should prescribe the international obligations of the signatory states 
in the field of information and define their specific functions. Obviously a 
nation practicing a policy of aggression was not likely to respect complete free- 
dom of information. That was, however, beyond the scope of a convention 
which could only prescribe the democratic obligations of a signatory state. 

The United States did not believe that the cause of freedom of information 
would be furthered by an attempt to complete the convention at the moment, 
Unless many governments had changed their views, it was difficult to see how 
any agreement, much less a constructive one, could be achieved. The United 
States government was convinced that it would be far preferable to acknowledge 
that a temporary impasse had been reached and to await developments on the 
draft convention on human rights. 

The French delegate (Kayser) stated that while his delegation was prepared 
to accept the Geneva text with certain amendments, it was willing to collabor- 
ate in the preparation of a new draft, provided that the result did safeguard 
freedom of information. The best way to do that, he felt, was to include a list 
of limitations as precisely phrased as possible — such general limitations as the 
interests of “national security” and “public orders” mentioned in article 14 of 
the Draft International Covenant on Human Rights were so broad as to enable 
governments to use them as an excuse for all their policies and activities, how- 
ever injurious to freedom of information. 

At its third meeting on January 13, the committee decided by a vote of 10 in 
favor and 5 abstentions to take as its working document the draft convention 
on freedom of information prepared by the United Nations Conference on Free- 
dom of Information, held at Geneva in 1948. The committee also, by a vote 
of 3 in favor, none opposed and 12 abstentions agreed to the Soviet proposal 
that the committee should begin by drafting the preamble. 

During the session a drafting committee was established to consider articles 
13, 14, 15 and 17 of the draft convention in order to work out a text of those 
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articles consistent with the formal clauses of conventions previously adopted by 
the United Nations, to be responsible for the concordance of the French, English 
and Spanish texts and to deal with the drafting points arising in certain texts 
expressly referred to it by the committee. 

Nineteen meetings of the committee were devoted to the drafting of the con- 
vention.” At its twenty-fifth meeting on February 25, the committee, by a vote 
of 12 to 1 (USSR) with 2 abstentions (United Kingdom, United States) ap- 
proved a resolution, sponsored by Cuba, Egypt, Ecuador, India, Mexico, Pakis- 
tan, Philippines, Saudi Arabia and Yugoslavia as amended by Mexico, which 
recommended that the Economic and Social Council convene a conference of 
plenipotentiaries “with a view to the framing and opening for signature of a 
Convention on Freedom of Information.”” Also adopted, by a vote of 9 to 4 
with 2 abstentions, was a resolution strongly urging the Economic and Social 
Council to request the Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of the 
Press to complete at the earliest possible date its work on the draft international 
code of ethics with a view to having it submitted to an international professional 
conference for final formulation and acceptance by this conference.” 


Other Matters 


On January 12, 1950 the Genocide Convention came into force, having been 
signed and ratified by 28 governments. 

The plenary session of the Assembly on March 20 adopted a resolution pro- 
posed by the President (Entezam) to hold the sixth session of the General 
Assembly in Paris. The French government, however, was unable to receive 
the Assembly before November 6 and requested financial aid from the United 
Nations in order to accommodate the session.” 


"See Documents A/AC.42/SR.6- A/AC.42/SR.1-A/AC.42/SR.27. For text of 
A/AC.42/SR.24, No vote was taken on the the convention and report to the Economic and 
convention as a whole. Social Council, see document A/AC.42/7, Feb- 

*® Document A/AC.42/L.33, February 5,1951. ruary 7, 1951. 

"For discussion in committee, see documents % Document A/1792, March 21, 1951. 
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This issue covers the work of the Security Council from its 531st meeting on 
January 31, 1951 to its 540th meeting on April 2, 1951. Following in alpha- 
betical order the presidents were the representatives of Ecuador (Quevedo), 
France (Lacoste), India (Rau) and Netherlands (Balluseck). Sir Benegal Rau 
ceded the presidency to D. von Balluseck during March as the India-Pakistan 
question was under discussion in the Council during that month. New mem- 
bers welcomed at the meeting on January 31 were Carlos Muniz (Brazil) , D. von 
Balluseck (Netherlands) and Selim Sarper (Turkey) replacing the delegates 
of Norway, Egypt and Cuba. During discussion of the India-Pakistan question, 
Sir Zafrulla Khan (Pakistan) was invited to the Council table. 


Korean Question 


At the request of the delegation of the United Kingdom, a Security Council 
meeting was convened on January 31, 1951 to consider the item “Complaint of 
Aggression Against Korea.” The United Kingdom representative (Jebb) felt 
that in order to avoid any technical difficulties in the way of Assembly discussion 
of the matter, the item should be removed from the Council’s agenda. Sir 
Gladwyn proposed a resolution to that effect’ and emphasized that his delega- 
tion did not feel that the removal of the item from the agenda would invalidate 
action already taken or prevent the question from being taken up again by the 
Council. 

Although the Chinese representative (Tsiang) did not consider the draft 
necessary as the Council had not exercised its functions in respect to the ques- 
tion since November 1950, the draft was adopted unanimously. The Soviet 
Union voted in favor because it considered the inclusion of the item on the 
Council’s agenda illegal in any case.” 

On March 24 General Douglas MacArthur, Supreme Commander of United 
Nations Forces, issued a statement saying that he, as military commander, stood 
“ready at any time to confer in the field with the commander-in-chief of the 
enemy forces in an earnest effort to find any military means whereby the reali- 
zation of the political objectives of the United Nations in Korea, to which no 
nation may justly take exceptions, might be accomplished without further blood- 
shed.” The statement affirmed that “there should be no insuperable difficulty 
in arriving at decisions on the Korean problem if the issues are resolved on their 
own merits without being burdened by extraneous matters not directly related 
to Korea, such as Formosa and China’s seat in the United Nations.” 

On March 29 the Chinese communist radio rejected the offer and urged Chi- 
nese troops to renew their efforts for a total conquest of Korea in the face of 


1 Document S/1995, January 31, 1951. 8 New York Times, March 24, 1951. 
2 Document S/PV.531, January 31, 1951. 
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“United States-United Kingdom preparations for direct aggression against the 
Chinese mainland.” 

It was reported on March 26 that United Nations forces had again reached 
the Thirty-Eighth Parallel. General MacArthur was given authority to cross 
the parallel for security reasons but general reports indicated that there would 
be no attempt to push to the Yalu River.’ 

A statement of United Nations war objectives proposed by the United States 
was reported by the press as being based on the principle that negotiations on 
far eastern problems could take place only if preceded by a cease-fire in Korea. 
The draft was submitted for comment to the thirteen other countries with troops 
in Korea.’ 


India-Pakistan Question 


On December 14, 1950 a letter was received from Sir Zafrulla Khan, Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs and Commonwealth Relations of Pakistan, informing 
the Council of attempts by India to “prejudice the holding of the plebiscite.” 
A resolution had been adopted by the “All-Jammu and Kashmir National Con- 
ference” on October 27 which proposed the convening of a constituent assem- 
bly to determine “the future shape and affiliations” of Jammu and Kashmir. Ac- 
cording to press reports in India the prime minister (Nehru) had welcomed 
this move and declared that the proposed assembly would “ratify the formal 
accession of the State to India.” 

Sir Zafrulla stated that “this move by the Government of India and the Maha- 
raja’s Government seeks to nullify the International Agreement between India 
and Pakistan embodied in the U.N.C.LP.* resolutions of 13 August 1948 and 
5 January 1949, and endorsed by the Security Council, and is a challenge to 
the authority of the Security Council.” The Pakistan government therefore 
requested the Security Council to give urgent consideration to the Kashmir 
question and to take measures to implement the resolutions as well as to call 
upon India to refrain from proceeding with the proposed assembly and from 
taking any other action which might prejudice the holding of an impartial 
plebiscite.” 

Consideration of the question” was resumed in the Security Council on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1951 with the submission of a joint draft resolution by the United 
Kingdom and United States." The draft observed that: 1) India and Pakistan 
had accepted the provisions of the resolutions of UNCIP and had reaffirmed 
their desire that the future of Jammu and Kashmir should be decided through 
a plebiscite under United Nations auspices; 2) on October 27 a move had been 
made to determine the status of the country by other means; 3) the area from 
which the proposed constituent assembly was to be elected was only a part of 


‘ Tbid., March 27, 1951. ® Document $/1942, December 14, 1950. 


5 Ibid., March 30, 1951. For summary of Sir Owen Dixon’s report, 
ery March 28, 1951. see International Organization, IV, p. 636. 


11 Document $/2017, February 21, 1951. 


*United Nations Commission for India and 
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the whole territory. It was, therefore, the feeling of the co-sponsors, as em. 
bodied in the draft, that any action that the assembly might take to determine 
the status of the territory or any part of it would not constitute a disposition 
of the state in accordance with the principles already accepted, that final dis. 
position should be made in accordance with the will of the people expressed 
through a free and impartial plebiscite under United Nations auspices. The 
sponsors further observed that the main points of difference between India and 
Pakistan were: the procedure for and the extent of demilitarization of the state 
and the degree of control over the exercise of the functions of government neces- 
sary to ensure a free and fair plebiscite. The draft, therefore, provided for the 
appointment of a United Nations representative to succeed Sir Owen Dixon, 
who was instructed to effect the demilitarization of Jammu and Kashmir on the 
basis of proposals made by Sir Owen and to present to India and Pakistan de- 
tailed plans for carrying out a plebiscite. He was also instructed to report to 
the Security Council within three months of his appointment on the plebiscite 
arrangements. To accomplish his task, the representative was authorized to 
take into account the report of Sir Owen Dixon, the possibility that any forces 
required for the purposes of facilitating demilitarization and the holding of the 
plebiscite might be provided from Members of the United Nations or raised 
locally, the possibility that, although the future accession of the state should be 
decided by the plebiscite, this should not preclude, provided that due account 
was taken of geographical and economic considerations, subsequent boundary 
adjustments in areas contiguous to the frontier of India or Pakistan in which 
the vote was overwhelmingly in favor of the party with a minority of the votes 
in the plebiscite, and the possibility that, while supervision would be required 
over the exercise of government functions, different degrees of such supervision 
might be appropriate in different areas. In the event of the failure of India 
and Pakistan to reach full agreement upon points of difference, they should 
accept arbitration upon all outstanding points, such arbitration to be carried 
out by an arbitrator or panel appointed by the International Court of Justice. 

In presenting the draft, Sir Gladwyn Jebb (United Kingdom) commented 
that “no reference to the wishes of Kashmir regarding the future accession of 
that state made otherwise than under the auspices and with the full consent of 
the United Nations can be regarded as constituting a settlement acceptable to 
this Council.”” 

Sir Zafrulla Khan (Pakistan) who had been invited to participate in discus- 
sion of the question, argued that the occupation by India of Kashmir had been 
absolutely unlawful and had been brought about as a result of a conspiracy 
between the Hindu rulers of Kashmir and the Hindu rulers of India. In the 
settlement of the case, India had agreed to the principle of complete demilitari- 
zation of the state and the neutralization of the administration so that it could 
not exert undue influence and then had refused to help put those principles into 
effect or had attached later conditions which had not been agreed upon origi- 


12 Document S/PV.532, February 21, 1951. 
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nally. As another method of evading responsibility, Sir Zafrulla declared, India 
accused Pakistan of aggression. It was obvious that India’s hold over Kashmir 
was only through military force and therefore it was determined to keep its 
forces in the state and prevent a free vote. The proposal for a constituent 
assembly was the result of long planning on the part of India and showed that 
India had never intended to proceed with a free plebiscite under United Na- 
tions auspices. Furthermore, India was altering the composition of the popu- 
lation by driving Muslims out from Kashmir and settling non-Muslims in their 
place. “India’s continued occupation of Kashmir by force and its insistence 
upon retaining its armed forces in Kashmir is a most flagrant act of aggression 
and a most potent threat to the maintenance of international peace.” 

Sir Zafrulla suggested that the Council deputize an outstanding person to 
bring about and carry out the implementation of the agreement. This person 
should have full power to effect demilitarization by disbanding the military 
forces of the interested parties, to supervise the state government and to decide 
finally on any points of difference including the interpretation of any clauses 
of the two resolutions. India should be asked not to proceed with the convo- 
cation of the assembly and not to attempt to decide unilaterally the future of 
the state. The clause in the joint United Kingdom—United States draft concern- 
ing boundary adjustments should be omitted because it would mean a partial 
partition of the state and was in contravention to the agreement.” 

Sir Benegal Rau representing India, on the other hand, stated that his govern- 
ment could not “make any further concessions.” So long as the cause of the 
trouble—the illegal invasion of the territory by Pakistan continued, “there can 
be no solution to the problem.” The Security Council, he claimed “might do 
worse than to follow Sir Owen Dixon’s advice and let the initiative now pass 
back to the two parties.” 

The Indian government was wholly unwilling to accept the draft resolution 
because it ran counter to decisions previously taken by the United Nations 
Commission for India and Pakistan. The draft instructed the new representa- 
tive to effect demilitarization on the basis of Sir Owen Dixon’s proposals which 
India had been unable to accept as they favored Pakistan which “had entered 
the State in contravention of international law and against the Indian Army 
which had lawfully entered the State to repel aggression.” India was unable 
to accept the Dixon proposals as a basis, to agree to vest a new representative 
with the power of decision, or to the principle of arbitration. India could not 
accept the entry of any foreign troops into the state or any interference with 
the normal functions of the lawful government of the state. “The present 
resolution will unsettle what has already been settled and if passed would 
amount to a repudiation by the Security Council of the United Nations Com- 
mission's decisions previously made with the agreement of the parties and of 
the Commission’s assurances given to India.” 

As a result of the views expressed and as a result of private consultations, the 


% Ibid. 4% Document S/PV.533, March 1, 1951. 
¥ Ibid. 
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United States and United Kingdom presented a revised draft resolution." 
Despite India’s objections to the provision for arbitration, the clause was re. 
tained except that the arbitrator or panel was to be chosen by the President of 
the International Court. In the operative part of the resolution, reference was 
omitted to Sir Owen’s proposals for demilitarization and to detailed plans for 
carrying out the plebiscite. The whole of the paragraph authorizing the repre- 
sentative to take into account the report of Sir Owen Dixon, the use of outside 
or local forces, boundary adjustments and supervision of the government was 
deleted. : 

Sir Benegal Rau (India) still objected to the draft as “the draft resolution 
seeks to reopen, in favour of Pakistan, issues which had been settled by the 
resolution of August 1948.” It gave to Pakistan the right to a voice in the 
matter of demilitarization which as the invader it had no right to have and it 
“seeks to transfer to arbitrators the right to make vital decisions which, under 
the older resolution, required India’s agreement” and which had been already 
settled under the two resolutions. Until the issue was settled, Sir Benegal 
asserted, Kashmir was part of India under the accession agreement and India 
was therefore responsible for the security of the state. Recent developments 
in Pakistan and particularly the prospect of a “holy war,” indicated that that 
security was threatened. “In effect, therefore, the revised resolution continues 
to ignore the basic facts of the situation in Kashmir, and it includes provisions 
which we have all along made amply clear that we cannot accept.” 

The representatives of France, Brazil, Ecuador, China, Netherlands sup- 
ported the draft, but the representative of Yugoslavia (Bebler) felt that the 
draft represented more of an attempt to seek a solution for the two parties 
than an attempt to aid the disputants to find a solution themselves and there- 
fore felt obliged to abstain on the draft. 

On March 30 the revised joint draft resolution was put to the vote and 
adopted by 8 votes to none, with 3 abstentions (India, Soviet Union, Yugo- 
slavia). India had abstained in accordance with Article 27, paragraph 3 of 
the Charter.” 

On April 2 Sir Zafrulla Khan informed the Council that his government 
accepted the resolution and “is determined to afford the fullest co-operation 
to the United Nations representative who may be appointed by the Security 
Council, and later, in case of differences arising which cannot be resolved by 
agreement between the parties, to the arbitrator or arbitrators that may be 
appointed under paragraph 6 of the resolution.”” It was reported in the press, 
however, that Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of India considered the new 
resolution as “extraordinarily objectionable.”” 


16 Document $/2017/Rev.1, March 21, 1951. 19 Document S/PV.540, April 2, 1951. 
117 Document $/PV.538, March 29, 1951. 20 New York Times, April 2, 1951. 
18 Document S/PV.539, March 30, 1951. 
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Palestine 


A report on the status of the Mixed Armistice Commissions covering the 
period November 17, 1950 to February 17, 1951 was submitted to the Security 
Council on March 12 by Major General W. E. Riley, Chief of Staff of the 
Truce Supervision Organization.” 

It was reported in the press that on April 6, 1951 Syria had requested that 
the Security Council be convened as soon as possible to take necessary action 
on the outbreak between Israel and Syria in the E] Hawwa district.” 


Egyptian-Israel Mixed Armistice Commission: During the three month period, 
United Nations observers were sent to four areas to investigate placements of 
armed forces on the frontiers, a meeting was held to consider the Arab refugee 
problem and the alleged expulsion of the Azazme bedouin tribe from Israeli- 
controlled territory into Egypt. Concerning this last question Israel stated that 
a compromise solution would be a dangerous precedent for Israel as previous 
investigations had established the fact that these bedouins had infiltrated into 
Israeli controlled territory. 


Hashemite Jordan Kingdom-Israel Mixed Armistice Commission: Following 
the Security Council resolution of November 17, 1950 concerning the dispute 
over the Naharayim area, informal talks were undertaken during the period 
under review by Israel and the Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan. A major 
problem was settled by the Mixed Armistice Commission concerning the loca- 
tion of a diversion of the Beersheta-Elath road in Wadi Araba and at its meeting 
of February 14 the commission unanimously condemned the wanton killings 
and murders which had occurred along the demarcation lines and resolved that 
the sixteen complaints which had been made would be considered as having 
been acted upon as a committee of officers of the two countries was to discuss 
the prevention of future incidents. 


Lebanese-Israel Mixed Armistice Commission: The task of marking on the 
ground the demarcation lines between Israel and Lebanon was completed on 
January 27, 1951. The purpose of the project was to reduce incidents arising 
out of uncertainty as to the exact location of the line. 

In addition, the Mixed Armistice Commission dealt with: 1) a complaint 
that Israeli military aircraft had flown across the demarcation line; 2) the return 
of persons, livestock, fishing boats from across the lines; 3) smuggling; 4) the 
repatriation to Israel of Arab refugees who had fled to Lebanon during hos- 
tilities. 

Syrian-Israel Mixed Armistice Commission: The main concern of the com- 
mission was the administration of demilitarized zones and related problems. 
Several complaints were submitted by Syria regarding the Israeli project for 
straightening and deepening the bed of the Jordan River which were consid- 


"Document $/2049, March 21, 1951. For 22 New York Times, April 7, 1951. 
summaries of the activities of the Mixed Armis- 
tice Commissions, see below. 
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ered by the United Nations Chief of Staff (Riley) and the commission. Major 
General Riley decided that the Palestine Land Development Company, Ltd. 
should be instructed to cease all operations within the demilitarized zone unti] 
such time as mutual agreement was arranged between Israel and Syria for 
continuing it. On March 7 Israel contended that General Riley had assumed 
prerogatives in the demilitarized zones which had not been given him under 
the General Armistice Agreement. Pending a meeting of the Syrian-Israel 
Mixed Armistice Commission which had been postponed by Israel, Israel was 
requested to stop work on the project until a decision had been reached. As of 


March 12 the request was ignored. 


Trieste 

On March 29, 1951 the report on the administration of the British/United 
States Zone of the Free Territory of Trieste for the year 1950 by Major General 
T. S. Airey Commander of the zone, was submitted to the Security Council by 
the United Kingdom and United States. Previous reports had been on a 
quarterly basis. 

General Airey reported that economic recovery in the zone had been en- 
couraging; industrial production had surpassed pre-war levels, new industries 
had been established and old ones modernized. Unemployment had also de- 
creased although there remained about 20,000 registered unemployed. 

The zone’s financial deficit was substantially reduced and the cost of living 
remained stable and compared favorably with most other European countries. 
The removal of travel restrictions with other Marshall Plan countries did much 
to foster commercial development as did the freeing of movement between 
Trieste and Italy. 

The present Communal Councils were elected in 1949 for two years and 
arrangements were being made in 1951 for new elections to be held during the 
year. In order to reduce disturbance and expense the new councils were to 
be elected for a period of four years or until the establishment of a successor 
to Allied Military Government. 

General Airey believed that the economy of Trieste could not be separated 
from that of Italy and when the assistance of the Marshall Plan came to an end, 
the zone would be obliged to lean more heavily upon the Italian economy. 
It would be equally essential for the Italian economy to take into account 
Trieste’s special position as an outlet for trade with the Danubian countries. 
Furthermore, General Airey believed that a peaceful and permanent settlement 
of the Trieste question based on the needs and well-being of the inhabitants 
of the area, could best be achieved within the framework of the tripartite 
proposal of March 20, 1948 and that such a settlement could best be realized 
by agreement among the parties primarily concerned.” 


22 Document $/2062, March 29, 1951. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


The twelfth session of the Economic and Social Council, which opened in 
February 20, 1950, in Santiago, Chile, represented the first meeting of a major 
United Nations organ in Latin America. Its agenda of some 35 items included 
several new topics for discussion, among them consideration of the General 
Assembly’s policy decisions on the draft Covenant on Human Rights and 
measures for its implementation,’ the question of relief and rehabilitation for 
Korea, and possible emergency action by the Council and the specialized agen- 
cies to assist in the maintenance of international peace and security.’ 


Economic and Employment Problems 


World Economic Report, 1949-1950: Prepared by the Economic Affairs De- 
partment of the United Nations Secretariat, the World Economic Report, 
1949-1950 was to be discussed by the Council under the general agenda item on 
the world economic situation. The report stated that new peaks in both pro- 
duction and trade had been reached in the two years under review, despite seri- 
ous economic difficulties faced by a number of countries surveyed. At the same 
time the report warned that a threat of inflation and of serious shortages of goods 
would confront the world in 1951. Economic developments in the period fell 
roughly into three cycles: 1) the first period, ending during the last half of 1949, 
had been influenced by a recession in the United States which aggravated the 
balance of payments problems of many countries; 2) the second period, ending 
in the middle of 1950, had been characterized by the economic recovery of the 
United States with a corresponding alleviation of the balance of payments prob- 
lems; and 3) the third period, beginning in the middle of 1950, had reflected 
the economic impact of events in Korea.’ 

By mid-1950 the total world production of industrial goods reached a higher 
level than in previous years, regardless of the type of national economy (private 
enterprise or planned) and the damage sustained by the various countries from 
the war, including those still under occupation. The slowest progress was made 
in the underdeveloped regions which, in some cases, had suffered an actual drop 
in output. Significant changes in the pattern of international trade occurred: 
European recovery caused the reduction of abnormally high imports into 
Europe from North America; intra-European trade increased in the western 
part of the continent; and east-west trade in Europe fell far below the pre-war 
volume. Dwindling gold and dollar reserves forced several underdeveloped 

*See International Organization, V, p. 135- * Document E/1910, January 29, 1951. The 
144. following summary is based upon this report 
*For the complete agenda of the 12th session, unless otherwise noted. 


see document E/1890, January 5, 1951. The 


annotated agenda appears in United Nations, 
Bulletin, X, p. 207. 
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countries to curtail imports sharply with a resulting reduction of economic ac- 
tivity. These changes in the international trade pattern brought about a wide- 
spread reduction or, in some cases, elimination of dollar deficits which had 
marked the earlier post-war period. 

The Korean crisis immediately reflected itself in significant ways on the world 
economic scene. An atmosphere of “impending inflation” was created in 
numerous countries, particularly in the United States; and as a result prices 
showed a sharp increase; governments which had before been confronted with 
the threat of accumulating surpluses were then faced with the possibility of 
supply shortages. Primary industrial products were particularly affected. As 
a result of rising production levels and governmental stockpiling of strategic 
materials in the United States, other countries during the latter part of 1950 
accumulated gold and dollar reserves at an increased rate. 

Looking at the long-term world economic situation, the report considered 
whether or not the previous international financial disequilibrium would return 
when the current rate of expenditure on rearmament was reduced. Long-term 
factors contributing to that previous situation were two: 1) the increase in the 
self-sufficiency of the United States and Canada in certain raw materials and 
manufactures; and 2) the high levels of investment and employment main- 
tained as a matter of national policy by many countries. These factors could 
be expected to emerge again with a decline in armament programs and with 
the continued efforts of some countries, particularly the underdeveloped ones, 
to narrow the gap between their per capita income levels and those of the 
highly developed countries. 


Economic Commission for Europe: Economic developments in Europe were 
reported by the ECE secretariat in the Economic Bulletin for Europe covering 
the third quarter of 1950. A record expansion of exports to the United States, 
reaching to 30 per cent over the 1938 level, resulted in a substantial increase in 
Europe's dollar resources. These increases, which reflected the increased in- 
dustrial production of the United States and the acceleration of its stockpiling 
programs, were, however, probably only of a temporary nature, the Bulletin 
warned, and did not justify optimism regarding future European sales in the 
American market. The Bulletin noted a “disturbing factor” on the European 
economic scene: an over-all decline in Europe’s imports both from overseas and 
from European countries. A country-by-country analysis demonstrated that 
this exceptionally low import level was attributable to large import reductions 
by France, the United Kingdom, and a number of smaller countries, covering 
a wide range of commodities and more than compensating for the expansion 
in imports in a limited number of countries such as western Germany and 
Switzerland. While seasonal factors and particular trade and payments prob- 
lems contributed in part to the import decline, the more general factor was the 
withholding of purchases because of uncertainty as to the course of the future 
market. These elements together made up “the serious aspect of the problem”: 
a situation in which “the low level of imports, combined with the rising level 
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of production, appears, from the available evidence, to have caused some de- 
letion of stocks of raw materials in the initial phases of a period of increasing 
world demand, rising prices, and, for certain commodities, growing shortages.” 

“The most spectacular feature of the quarter” resulting from the Korean 
crisis, the Bulletin said, was the increase of raw material prices in the world 
market due, largely, to speculation and stockpiling. This upward movement 
of world prices led, in turn, to the expectation of further increases in prices of 
consumers’ goods and to a renewed pressure on wages.’ 

The following major meetings convened in Geneva under the auspices of ECE 
during January and February 1951: working parties of the Inland Transport 
Committee on regulations governing related operations of the handling of dan- 
gerous goods in transport (January 31), on coordination of transport (Febru- 
ary 5) and on railway tariffs (February 12); the Coal Trade Subcommittee 
(February 6); and the Industry and Materials Committee working group on 
housing finance (February 5). 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: The seventh session of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East opened in Lahore, Pakistan, 
on February 28. Other meetings convened under ECAFE’s auspices included 
a regional conference of statisticians which opened at Rangoon, Burma, on 
January 22, a session of the Subcommittee on Iron and Steel which began in 
Lahore on February 14, and a session of the Committee on Industry and Trade 
which opened on February 15, 1951. 

A major report prepared by the commission was included in the second issue 
of the Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East. Surveying the far eastern 
economic situation during the second quarter of 1950, the Bulletin described 
several important steps taken to provide economic assistance to countries in the 
ECAFE area. The United Nations expanded program of technical assistance 
had been put into effect in the region; members of the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions had agreed upon a plan of aid for southeast Asia; and a special United 
States mission had recommended an integrated program of assistance in the 
same area. The United States had stated its preparedness to send ECA mis- 
sions to Indonesia, Thailand and Burma, and had announced its willingness to 
provide agricultural experts to help expand far eastern food production. At the 
same time, several ECAFE countries had implemented plans for the encourage- 
ment of private foreign investment. Production in the region had increased in 
rubber, tin and electricity while slight decreases had been noticed in industry 
and mining. An elaborate network of restrictions and controls continued to 
condition trade in the ECAFE area, especially with respect to trade with the 
United States and Japan: Most countries showed an improved trade balance 
position.” 

The third session of ECAFE’s Committee on Industry and Trade, noting the 
vital importance of foreign trade to the regional economic situation, created 


‘United Nations, Economic Bulletin for 5 United Nations, Bulletin, X, p. 148. 
Europe, II, No. 3. 
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within the commission’s secretariat a Trade Promotion Division. A subsequent 
report was issued on the division’s activities from May 10 to November 30, 1950, 
During that period the division had been engaged in six major projects: 1) con- 
tinuing service to governments in the development of national trade promotion 
machinery; 2) intensification of efforts to build up an effective clearing house 
of trade and economic information; 3) promotion of tourist travel; 4) a survey 
of markets for and recommendations as to methods for improving the market- 
ability of handicraft products; 5) compilation of a glossary of commercial terms; 
and 6) arrangements for a regional conference of commercial attachés and 
businessmen. 


Reduction of Unemployment: A special group of five economists appointed 
by the Secretary-General to study national and international measures for the 
reduction of unemployment and underemployment in underdeveloped areas 
met at United Nations Headquarters on February 19. The group was desig- 
nated following the request of the Economic and Social Council for a report in 
this field drawn up “in the light of the current world economic situation and 
of the requirements of economic development.” Upon the completion of its 
studies, which were expected to require two months, the group was to report to 
all Member governments, to the Economic, Employment and Development 
Commission, and to the Economic and Social Council.’ 


Technical Assistance for Economic Development 


Technical Assistance Board: The Technical Assistance Board held its eighth 
meeting at Lake Success between January 15 and 19 in order to discuss its 
reports to the Technical Assistance Committee and to the Economic and Social 
Council, as well as to consider requests recently received for technical assistance. 
Its work also included the scheduling of topics to be incorporated into reports 
to the forthcoming Economic and Social Council session.’ Its second report, 
which was transmitted to the Technical Assistance Committee late in January 
1951, noted that 125 projects were launched or scheduled for 38 countries under 
the technical assistance program for the period from July 1 to December 31, 
1950. These projects involved the employment of 513 experts and totalled in 
cost an estimated $2,106,680. Another 150 projects were anticipated from 
negotiations still underway at the time the report was prepared. Of the total 
$20,046,552 pledged at the Technical Assistance Conference, the Board re- 
ported that only $7,470,741 had been received. 

The report of TAB drew attention to certain fundamental issues involved in 
economic development. While it recognized the wide divergency in degrees 
of development as between the various regions concerned, the report stressed 
the fact that further economic development in all these regions, despite their 
diversity, required simultaneous action in a variety of fields. Thus, economic 
development involved better utilization and conservation of renewable natural 


* Document E/CN.11/1&T/43, November 18, 7 United Nations, Bulletin, X, p. 227. 
1950. 8 Ibid., p. 105. 
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resources in agriculture, the strengthening of public administration, the mobili- 
zation of unemployed manpower, the building up of elementary and secondary 
as well as technical educational facilities, and the development of basic scien- 
tific research.” 


Technical Assistance Committee: The sixth to tenth meetings of the Techni- 
cal Assistance Committee were held at Lake Success on February 5, 6 and 7, 
1950. In the course of these meetings the committee considered the second 
report of the Technical Assistance Board and a statement by the chairman of 
TAB on costs to be borne by recipient governments. 

The committee members decided, in order to obtain the information needed 
for critical examination of the activities and results under the expanded pro- 
gram, to create a subcommittee to consult with the Secretary-General and with 
TAB and to make recommendations to the committee at its next meeting re- 
garding the specific information which future reports should contain. Repre- 
sentatives of France, India and the United States were appointed by the 
chairman (Mudaliar) to serve on this subcommittee. 

The committee concluded from the TAB report that the board had effectively 
coordinated the activities of the participating organizations insofar as the avoid- 
ance of duplication and development of cooperative working relationships were 
concerned. The committee expressed the opinion, however, that as the ex- 
panded program of assistance developed it would prove impossible to ensure 
that the activities of each participating organization supplemented those of 
others in a given country unless TAB kept under constant review the total 
program in every recipient country.” 

The eleventh and twelfth meetings of the Technical Assistance Committee 
were held in Santiago, Chile, on February 26, 1951. The committee gave at- 
tention first to a draft resolution concerning costs to be borne by recipient coun- 
tries which had been introduced by India, Iran, the United Kingdom and the 
United States.” Since numerous amendments and additions to this draft had 
been suggested by several representatives, the committee chairman (Mudaliar) 
proposed a revised draft which, with one minor rearrangement, was adopted by 
the committee. The resolution stated that agreements between the recipient 
governments and the participating organizations should contain provisions for 
the payment by the former in local currency or in kind of the following costs 
of each project: 1) local technical and administrative personnel services, as well 
as labor; 2) office space and buildings; 3) supplies and materials available 
within the recipient country; 4) local transportation; 5) postal and telecom- 
munications; 6) medical care for technical assistance personnel; and 7) provi- 
sion for lodging of experts. In addition, the committee decided that recipient 
governments should contribute such further costs or facilities as might be mutu- 
ally agreed upon between the government and organization concerned. 

Considering the report of the subcommittee which it had established at its 


* Document E/1911, January 24, 1951. 12 Document E/TAC/L.5, 
* Document E/1920, February 17, 1951. 
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tenth meeting to make recommendations concerning the form and content of 
future reports of the Technical Assistance Board, the committee decided: 1) 
the description of technical assistance activities should continue to constitute 
the main body of such reports; 2) the reports should also include analytical 
summaries of activities by participating organizations relating only to expanded 
program activities, information on the status of projects with mention of the 
number of experts and fellowships involved, the number and nationality of 
experts recruited, approximate disbursements and obligations as of a given 
date, information on administrative expenses, estimated expenditures for the re- 
mainder of the financial year, and approximate obligations entered into by 
recipient governments in the provision of services and facilities. The committee 
also agreed that the reports should contain data on the preparation and training 
of experts.” 


Technical Assistance under General Assembly Resolution 58 (1), 200 (III) 
and 246 (III): The Secretary-General reported to ECOSOC’s twelfth session 
on the “regular” as contrasted with the “expanded” program of assistance ad- 
ministered by the United Nations. The report covered advisory social welfare 
service, technical assistance for economic development, and technical assistance 
in public administration. Services exclusive of fellowships, seminars and confer- 
ences, were supplied under Resolution 58 (1) to some 25 governments and to 
the Caribbean Commission during 1950. In addition child welfare experts were 
assigned to work with the regional operating staff of UNICEF on projects in 
the far east, central America, and Europe for which the Fund had furnished 
supplies and equipment. These services were also supplied to certain non- 
Member states such as Finland, Hungary, Italy and Japan. During 1950, 302 
fellowships in advisory social welfare work were requested by governments and 
336 nominations were received. The total number of fellowships awarded was 
194. Total expenditure in 1950 by the United Nations for social advisory 
welfare operations under the program was $545,000. 

Under Resolution 200 (III), providing for technical assistance for economic 
development, action was planned or taken in 1950 on requests for expert advice 
from 16 countries. The assistance thus rendered covered, in addition to general 
problems of economic development, such questions as raw materials utilization, 
public finance, customs administration, cottage industries, irrigation, forestry 
and tropical agriculture. Under the same resolution, 30 Member governments 
nominated 306 candidates, including 9 from non-self-governing and trust terri- 
tories, for fellowships, of which 93 had been awarded by December 11, 1950. 

Technical information was disseminated through the organization of training 
institutes, seminars, and meetings of experts. The two principal meetings so 
arranged were the Asian Center on Agricultural and Allied Projects in Lahore, 
Pakistan, and the organization of the Inter-American Seminar for Biostatistics 
in Santiago, Chile. Total value of assistance given under Resolution 200 (IIT) 
was approximately $823,000, of which requesting governments carried 24 per- 
cent and the United Nations 76 percent. 


12 Document E/1920/Add.1, February 28, 1951. 
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In the field of assistance in public administration, the first seminar of the 
Public Administration Program met at United Nations Headquarters from Octo- 
ber 30 to January 30. Officials from nineteen Member governments attended. 
123 applications for fellowships were received for training in the field; 32 fel- 
lowships and 25 scholarships were awarded to candidates from 24 Member 
countries. A second phase of the program, the dissemination of technical infor- 
mation in public administration, led to the conclusion by the Secretary-General 
of an agreement with the International Institute of Administrative Sciences in 
Brussels, Belgium, covering the provision of documentary materials to the 
United Nations for the benefit of Member governments. Total program costs 
for public administration training under the resolution were $113,000 of which 
$85,000 was borne by the United Nations.” 


Technical Assistance Mission to Libya: Early in February, a technical as- 
sistance mission, organized jointly by the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration and FAO in cooperation with ILO, WHO, UNESCO and ICAO, 
was dispatched to Libya under the leadership of Dr. John Lindberg of Sweden. 
The mission was composed of experts in public finance, statistics, electric power, 
agronomu, soil irrigation, viticulture, wool production and social welfare. The 
mission was to draft a program for the progressive economic development of the 
territory and to assist the future national government of Libya in the establish- 
ment of a sound basis for economic and social progress.” 


Human Rights 


Commission on Human Rights: The seventh session of the Commission on 
Human Rights was to convene in Geneva on April 16, 1951. Two major points 
included upon the commission’s agenda were the memorandum of the Secretary- 
General concerning the policy decisions taken at the fifth session of the General 
Assembly on the draft International Covenant of Human Rights and measures 
for its implementation” and a second memorandum submitted by the Secretary- 
General on the proposal for an International Court of Human Rights. Decisions 
taken by the twelfth session of the Economic and Social Council, including pro- 
cedural recommendations concerning the work of the commission relating to 
economic, social, and cultural rights, were also communicated to the commis- 
sion.” In a second memorandum, the Secretary-General drew the commission’s 
attention to its decision, taken at its sixth session, to reopen the consideration 
of an Australian proposal for an International Court of Human Rights. The 
memorandum traced the history of the proposal from its original introduction 
by Australia at the Paris Peace Conference in 1946 through its subsequent con- 
sideration by the commission and its working groups. The Secretary-General 
pointed out to the commission that certain articles in the Convention for the 
Protection of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms of the Council of 
Europe provided for the establishment and functioning of a European Court 


*% Document E/1893, January 9, 1951. % See International Organization, V, p. 135- 
* United Nations, Bulletin, X, p. 128. 144, 
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of Human Rights and that Resolution XXXI of the Ninth International Confer- 
ence of American States, held in Bogota in 1948, had recommended that the 
Inter-American Juridical Committee prepare a draft statute providing for the 
creation of an Inter-American court to guarantee the rights of man.” 

The fifth session of the Commission on the Status of Women was scheduled 
to open at United Nations Headquarters on April 23, 1951. 


Relief and Rehabilitation 


Relief and Rehabilitation of Korea: Pursuant to Council Resolution 323 (XI) 
of August 14, 1950," the Secretary-General reported to the twelfth session of 
the Council on assistance rendered to the civil population of Korea from July 
1950 to February 7, 1951, the date upon which the Agent General for Korean 
Reconstruction was designated under General Assembly Resolution 410 (V) 
of December 1, 1950." During that period sixteen requests for assistance had 
been received from the Unified Command in Korea and transmitted to those 
governments, other than the United States, or specialized agencies or other 
organizations considered in the best position to fill the requests. At the same 
time, offers of assistance were received totalling approximately $21,000,000.00. 
In addition to these specific offers, general decisions to give assistance were 
taken in the interval by ILO, FAO, UNESCO, WHO, IRO, ITU and UNICEF. 
Under the section of the Council's resolution calling for the development among 
the peoples of the world of the fullest understanding of and support of the 
United Nations action in Korea, the Secretary-General reported that he had 
called the attention of non-governmental organizations to those provisions, had 
distributed leaflets and information for the use of those groups, and had held a 
“background conference” with their representatives. The Executive Board of 
UNESCO had decided on August 28 to cooperate in promoting the purposes 
of the resolution and had allocated $50,000 for that purpose.” 


International Children’s Emergency Fund: The reconstituted Executive 
Board of UNICEF met on February 9, 1951, to undertake its work in accord- 
ance with the decision of the fifth session of the General Assembly by which the 
Fund was placed on a continuing basis for three years with a view to its be- 
coming a permanent part of the United Nations.” The shift in emphasis of 
the Fund’s work — in the future a major part of its resources would be spent out- 
side Europe — was reflected in the Executive Board’s new composition. Whereas 
the original Board had 14 of 26 members representing European countries, that 
representation was reduced to eight— Belgium, Byelorussia, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and Yugoslavia — and Asian 
representation increased from two — China and Iraq — to eight — Ceylon, China, 
India, Indonesia, Iraq, Israel, Thailand and Turkey. While Latin American 


17 Document E/CN.4/521, March 2, 1951. ing Committee on Contributions to United Na- 
18 See International Organization, V, p. 655. tions Programs of Relief and Rehabilitation, see 
19 See ibid., p. 129. this issue, p. 324. 
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representation was held at five, only two members of the new Board — Brazil 
and Ecuador — served on the original Board, Boliva, the Dominican Republic 
and Uruguay being new members. Australia, Canada, New Zealand, South 
Africa and the United States were continued in membership. The first session 
of the Board was devoted primarily to organizational matters.* 

In a report to the Executive Board issued on January 27, 1951, the Executive 
Director of UNICEF (Pate) reported on the Fund’s activities subsequent to the 
November 1950 meeting of the Board. Since that date new contributions and 

pledges equal to $1,100,000 had been received, chief among them an Australia 
pledge of 250,000 Australian pounds ($560,000) and a French pledge of 
175,000,000 French francs ($500,000). Contributions from private sources 
had increased by approximately $20,000. On January 15, 1951, the unallocated 
resources of the Fund amounted to $1,120,000, while a total of $3,200,00 previ- 
ously allocated to the general areas of Asia and Latin America remained to be 
apportioned to individual countries. The Executive Director reported that such 
factors as export restrictions on certain commodities, the rapidly dwindling 
supply position, shortages of raw materials, and, particularly, the tightening of 
controls in the United States where the bulk of UNICEF supplies was pur- 
chased, had occasioned some delay in the delivery of materials. Price increases, 
while general on supplies required for the Fund’s medical programs, had not 
as yet been serious. 

Describing in some detail the Fund’s operations in Asia, Latin America, 
Europe, the Middle East and Africa, Mr. Pate informed the Executive Board 
that UNICEF's mission in China was being temporarily closed. In Korea the 
Fund’s aid had to be diverted from the long-range programs originally planned 
for that country to the provision of emergency relief supplies. A Caribbean 
area office was opened on February 15, 1951, in Guatemala City to administer 
the new program for that region; and a permanent UNICEF representative had 
been appointed to Chile. Since the Executive Board’s November meeting, 
UNICEF missions in Poland, Australia and Czechoslovakia were either closed 
or about to close. European operations during the last quarter of 1950 had 
involved $2,400,000 worth of supplies. UNICEF operations were also pro- 
ceeding, in the Middle East Mr. Pate reported, in cooperation with UNRWA 
as well as by agreement with Iraq and Israel. 

Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees: On March 6, 1951, the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (Goedhart) appealed for relief funds 
in the amount of $3,000.00. This sum, he stated, was required to fill urgent 
needs of refugees for food, clothing and shelter after IRO terminated its opera- 
tions in September 1951. Acknowledging that according to the Assembly reso- 
lution by which his office was created” his primary concern was the international 
+ legal protection of refugees, Dr. Goedhart noted that the refugees’ most urgent 
requirements at the moment were the material ones. Field offices should be 
established, Dr. Goedhart continued, in all the countries sheltering large groups 


“United Nations, Bulletin, X, p. 239. *4 See International Organization, V, p. 146- 
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of refugees; and considerable and serious attention would have to be given to 
the problems of the “hard core” refugees, some 25,000 aged, crippled and other 
persons unable to provide for their own needs.” 


Social and Population Problems 


Social Commission: The seventh session of the Social Commission opened in 
Geneva on March 19 to consider an agenda including the program of social 
welfare services, child welfare, the problem of blindness, assistance to the 
physically handicapped, the plight of indigent aliens and the lot of the families 
of migrants, international action for the prevention of crime and the study of 
probation, a study on the state of crime, minimum housing standards enforceable 
under penalty, and housing for tropical areas.” The commission was also to 
consider a report on social activities of the United Nations during 1950," a 
further report on methods of social welfare administration,* and a survey of 
training for social work.” 

In reporting on advisory social welfare services rendered by the United Na- 
tions, the Secretary-General informed the Social Commission that although 
services furnished to governments under the advisory social welfare service pro- 
gram continued to form the center of the commission’s work, with the introduc- 
tion of the expanded program of technical assistance, the scope of the commis- 
sion’s responsibilities would become correspondingly wider. The new work 
could be arranged under three closely linked and interdependent headings: 1) 
the continuing program of advisory social welfare services in which all countries 
could participate without distinction; 2) programs of international assistance for 
social development which might be utilized by underdeveloped countries as a 
consequence of the expanded technical assistance program; and 3) the social 
implications of economic development programs of which underdeveloped 
areas might avail themselves under the expanded program. The Secretary- 
General, therefore, proposed that the commission might wish “to determine 
progressively what measures ought to be adopted to ensure that its general pro- 
gramme of work, both the ‘research’ state and so far as ‘direct assistance’ is con- 
cerned, is fully co-ordinated with other parallel international programmes.” 
In a second memorandum to the commission, the Secretary-General presented 
recommendations for a review of the commission’s general program of work. 
He proposed that 1) the commission undertake a review and evaluation of the 
advisory social welfare services which had been instituted some five years 
previously; 2) the Secretariat integrate the publication of the Social Welfare 
Series on Current Literature and National Conferences with other lists issued 
by the Social Reference Center; 3) the Social Reference Center assume respon- 
sibility for the preparation of systematic analyses of available reference material 
in connection with substantive studies; and 4) in view of the fact that construc- 
tion of more and better housing was to a large degree dependent on building 

* United Nations, Bulletin, X, p. 273. * Document E/CN.5/224, October 25, 1950. 
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research and study of methods of construction, the commission include in its 
program the coordination of research pertaining to housing and town and coun- 
try planning in general and building research in particular.” 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs: The fifth session of the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs was held at Lake Success from December 1 to 15, 1950. The 
commission emphasized its increasing concern with the study of new develop- 
ments for improving the efficiency of its international control of narcotic drugs 
and considered particularly three major proposals. The first of these was for 
an interim agreement to limit the production of opium to that required to meet 
the world’s medical and scientific needs and to create for that purpose an inter- 
national monopoly through which the international trade in opium would be 
conducted. In discussing this proposal, the commission had before it the report 
of its ad hoc committee of representatives of the principal opium-producing 
countries which had met in Ankara, Turkey in 1949,” as well as the reports of 
the meeting of representatives of the principal drug manufacturing countries 
and of the Joint Committee of the Principal Opium-producing Countries and 
of the Principal Drug-manufacturing Countries which had met in Geneva in 
August 1950. The second major proposal before the commission was that for 
the simplification and improvement of a single convention to replace the eight 
existing instruments on narcotic drugs and to contain provisions for the limita- 
tion of the production of raw materials. In connection with this item, the com- 
mission reviewed a draft convention prepared in accordance with its request by 
the Secretary-General. The last of the three problems before the commission 
was the report of the ECOSOC Commission on Inquiry on the Coca Leaf, a 
commission which had visited Bolivia and Peru in the course of its investigations 
late in 1949. 

The commission noted with satisfaction that substantial progress had been 
made toward the establishment of an international opium-control monopoly, 
that the principle of limitation of opium production had been accepted, that 
the shares of production to be assigned each producing country had been deter- 
mined; that agreement had been reached as to the creation of the International 
Opium Monopoly; and that the main provisions of a draft interim agreement for 
this purpose had been prepared, studied, and refined. The commission recom- 
mended that ECOSOC schedule the commission’s sixth session for April and 
May 1951, in order to make further progress as rapidly as possible for the 
inauguration of the monopoly-control scheme. In discussing the draft text of a 
single convention on narcotic drugs, the commission limited itself to an ex- 
change of views due to the complexity of the issues and decided that it would 
be premature to submit the draft text for governmental comment at this juncture 
and that it would be to advantage if the views of the governments represented 
on the commission were formulated and made available to the commission for 


its further discussion. 
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In discussing the coca leaf inquiry, the commission heard statements from 
representatives of Bolivia and Peru expressing dissatisfaction with the conclu- 
sions and recommendations of the Council’s Commission of Inquiry on the 
ground that that body had not itself undertaken aa expert scientific investigation 
of the medical and physiological factors involved. The commission, therefore, 
requested that the Commission of Inquiry reply to these criticisms and transmit 
its observations to the Council for its use in studying the results of the investi- 
gation. 

Also at its fifth session, the Commission on Narcotic Drugs reviewed a prog- 
ress report submitted by the Secretariat Division of Narcotic Drugs, gave 
consideration to laws and regulations relating to narcotics, studied the annual 
reports submitted for the years 1948 and 1949 pursuant to Article 21 of the 
1931 Convention on Narcotics, and discussed further specific problems such as 
drug addiction, the abolition of opium smoking in the far east, and methods 
of determining the origin of opium by medical and physical means.” 

The sixth session of the commission opened at United Nations Headquarters 
on April 10, 1951. 


Population Commission: The sixth session of the Population Commission con- 
vened at United Nations Headquarters on April 23, 1951. Included on its 
agenda were such topics as 1) the revision of “Findings of Studies on the Inter- 
Relationships between Population Trends and Economic and Social Factors,” 
2) studies of the inter-relationships of demographic, economic, and social factors 
in such particular areas as India, 3) problems connected with the 1950 and 
1951 censuses of population, 4) the development of standards for registration 
and compilation of vital statistics, 5) the appraisal of the quality of demographic 
statistics in general, 6) the improvement of migration statistics, 7) the study of 
the demographic aspects of migration, 8) the study of mortality and mortality 
rates, 9) the demographic aspects of the problems of retired persons and the 
aged, 10) regional seminars on population problems, 11) the demographic 
aspects of the program of the regional commissions of ECOSOC, and 12) the 
program of future work and priorities.“ The commission was scheduled to end 
its session by May 4. 


Commodities and Natural Resources 


In January 1951 the Interim Coordinating Committee for International Com- 
modity Arrangements released its report, Review of International Commodity 
Problems, 1950.” During 1950 the committee held two formal sessions. The 
first met in Washington from June 5 to 7, and the second met in Torquay, Eng- 
land, from November 30 to December 4. In preparing the review the commit- 
tee reported that it had been faced with considerable difficulty. Whereas the 
early part of the year found attention focussed on the possibility of surplus and 

%3 Document E/1889-E/CN.7/216, December % Document E/1907, January 1951 (Publica- 
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was characterized by a great deal of intergovernmental activity, the latter half 
of 1950 was marked by a changed political situation, shortages, and rising prices 
with the result that the review for 1950 was unable to treat those later develop- 
ments with the attention and accuracy which their importance justified. The 
review therefore concentrated for the most part on the latter months of 1949 
and the early months of 1950. 

In this period, the committee reported, prices of primary products exhibited 
wide fluctuations, creating a need for increased intergovernmental action in the 
field of commodity problems. There accordingly was felt early in 1950 a pres- 
sure to proceed quickly towards a commodity agreement for tin, towards a floor 
price scheme on wool, and towards the preparation of a sugar agreement, all of 
which commodities threatened to develop into surplus products. The outbreak 
of hostilities in Korea subsequently reversed the situation, creating a demand for 
intergovernmental action to deal with scarce commodities and shortages. High- 
lights of the year in the field included the continuation of operations under the 
International Wheat Agreement, the conclusion of a new International Tea 
Agreement to remain in effect until March 31, 1955, and the convening under 
United Nations auspices of the Tin Conference in October 1950. The com- 
mittee also reported on the relationship between commodity agreements and the 
problem of the maintenance of full employment, on ways and means by which 
study groups and international conferences might be called, and on the current 
situation in certain specific commodities, such as coal, jute, tobacco, and zinc. 

Pursuant to a resolution adopted by the Council at its tenth session” the 
Secretary-General reported to ECOSOC’s twelfth session proposals for United 
Nations action in the field of conservation and utilization of resources. The 
Secretary-General proposed a United Nations program to promote the syste- 
matic survey and inventory of non-agricultural resources. It was essential that 
governments be assisted in undertaking adequate resource surveys in high prior- 
ity fields and that the surveys be organized so as to lend themselves to better 
utilization of the resources for economic development; this was particularly 
true in the case of the underdeveloped areas. The main effort in this program 
should be made on the national level but international cooperation could make 
an important contribution in the development of a common set of standards and 
in the collation of the data for individual countries into world inventories on 
particular resources. Since international efforts were already being made in 
agriculture resources, particularly through FAO, the Secretary-General sug- 
gested that the comprehensive United Nations program be limited to non- 
agricultural aspects of the problem. 

A second suggestion made by the Secretary-General was that international 
resources conferences on particular resources problems be convened from time 
to time. Conferences of such limited subject matter and geographic scope 
would permit the systematic exploration and exchange of information of con- 
servation and development techniques relative to certain problems peculiar to 
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a group of countries. The subjects would be considered in terms of available 
technical and economic knowledge, and emphasis would be placed on an ex. 
change of experience and an exploration of problems designed to bring out 
practical possibilities. Again, in view of FAO’s activities, such specialized con- 
ferences could be limited, the Secretary-General suggested, to non-agricultural 
resources and their integrated use.” 


Transport and Communications and Statistical Problems 


Transport and Communications Commission: The Transport and Communi- 
cations Commission met at United Nations Headquarters for its fifth session in 
March and April 1951. During its session, the commission expressed the 
opinion that the problems of unification of maritime tonnage measurement 
should be among the first problems to be considered by the Intergovernmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization upon its inception, noted that six govern- 
ments had ratified the convention of IMCO, and that three ratifications — those 
of Czechoslovakia, France and the United States—had been communicated 
with respect to the Convention on Road Traffic. In reviewing the coordination 
of activities in the field of transport and communications, the commission’s 
attention was drawn to the roles to be played by the United Nations and the 
various specialized agencies in this field under the expanded program of tech- 
nical assistance. Other problems which the commission discussed concerned 
the licensing of motor vehicle drivers, road traffic accident statistics, customs 
formalities, the transport of dangerous goods, coordination of inland transport, 
passports and frontier formalities, the pollution of sea water, and discrimination 
in transport insurance. A portion of the fifth session was also devoted to a 
review of the work of the commission.” 


Statistical Commission: During its sixth session, scheduled to open at Head- 
quarters on May 7, the Statistical Commission was to discuss an agenda which 
included the following topics: 1) a report on standard international trade classi- 
fication, 2) a report on classification of occupation, 3) proposed standard for 
vital records and statistics, for basic industrial statistics, for price index numbers, 
and for international trade statistics, 5) statistics on capital formation, 6) re- 
ports on the application of transport definitions, censuses of distribution, techni- 
cal assistance in statistics, and accuracy of statistics, and 7) the report of its 
Subcommission on Statistical Sampling.” 


Other Matters 


Twenty-Year Peace Program through the United Nations: In a memorandum 
submitted to the twelfth session of ECOSOC, the Secretary-General drew the 
Council's attention to the resolution of the fifth session of the Assembly cor- 
cerning the development of a twenty-year program for achieving peace through 


37 Document E/1906, January 19, 1951. 89 Document E/CN.3/116, February 9, 1951. 
% Document E/CN.2/L.5, March 24, 1951. 
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the United Nations.“ Of particular concern to the Council were three points 
contained in the program: 1) “A sound and active program of technical assist- 
ance for economic development and encouragement of broad-scale capital in- 
yestment, using all appropriate private, governmental and inter-governmental 
resources”; 2) “More vigorous use by all Member Governments of the special- 
ized agencies of the United Nations to promote, in the words of the Charter 
‘higher standards of living, full employment and conditions of economic and 
social progress’”; and 3) “Vigorous and continued development of the work of 
the United Nations for wider observance and respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms throughout the world.” The Secretary-General offered 
certain elaborations on these points and emphasized the particular significance 
of particular issues raised; at the same time he indicated certain lines of action 
that the Council might wish to consider.“ 


Organization of the Council: The special committee of the Council created to 
review the organization and operation of the Council and its commissions com- 
menced its work at United Nations Headquarters on April 16, 1951. 


*® See International Organization, V, p. 90-92. “| Document E/1900, February 12, 1951. 
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Special Session of the Trusteeship Council 


The Trusteeship Council met in a special session on November 22 and de- 
cided not to hold its ninth session away from permanent headquarters. The 
Council also decided that it would consider the annual reports for 1949 and 
1950 on the six African trust territories at the ninth session, thus expediting the 
examination of annual reports and reducing the time interval between submis- 
sion to, and examination by, the Council.’ 


Eighth Session of the Trusteeship Council 


The eighth session of the Trusteeship Council met at Lake Success from 
January 30 to March 16, 1951. The agenda for the eighth session included the 
following items: 1) examination of annual reports of the trust territories of 
Western Samoa, Pacific Islands, Nauru, and New Guinea; 2) examination of 
petitions; 3) arrangements for a visiting mission to visit the trust territories of 
east Africa; 4) report of the visiting mission to the trust territories in the Pacific; 
5) revision of the provisional questionnaire; 6) reports of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil covering its first and second special sessions and the sixth and seventh regular 
sessions; 7) consideration of the general procedures of the trusteeship system 
and the scope and contents of the annual reports of the Council; 8) organization 
and methods of visiting missions; 9) economic development and educational 
advancement in trust territories; 10) abolition of corporal punishment in trust 
territories; 11) settlement of the Ewe problem; 12) administrative unions af- 
fecting trust territories; 13) development of a twenty-year program for peace 
through the United Nations; 14) recognition by the United Nations of the repre- 
sentation of a Member state; 15) consideration of the ECOSOC resolution con- 
cerning the teaching of purposes, principles and structure of the United Nations; 
16) transmission of a provisional questionnaire to the administering authority 
for Somaliland; 17) revision of the rules of procedure; and 18) report of the 
Secretary-General concerning implementation of the resolution for providing 
information concerning the United Nations to the peoples of the trust terri- 
tories.’ 


Recommendations and Resolutions from the General Assembly: In accordance 
with the resolution of the General Assembly which endorsed the Secretary- 
General’s twenty-year program for the achievement of peace through the United 
Nations, the Trusteeship Council on February 26 took note of the program and 
the recommendations included therein, with an expression of especial intevest 
in points 6, 7, 8 and 9.° The Assembly resolution on the representation of a 

1 United Nations, Bulletin, IX, p. 687. text of the twenty-year program for peace, see 


2 Document T/830, February 2, 1950. International Organization, IV, p. 547. 
3 Document T/853, February 27, 1950; for 
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Member state was'acknowledged by the Trusteeship Council as precluding any 
decision on the request of the Soviet Union for representation of the Central 
People’s Republic of China in the Council; a United States resolution postpon- 
ing consideration of Chinese representation until there had been action by the 
General Assembly was adopted by the Council by a vote of 10 in favor and 2 
against.* 

The General Assembly had requested the Council to consider lengthening 
the visit of the visiting missions without altering the frequency of the visits. 
Upon the recommendation of the United States delegate (Sayre) a study group 
composed of Henri Laurentie (France), Sir Alan Burns (United Kingdom), 
Awni Khalidy (Iraq) and a nominee of Argentina was appointed for considera- 
tion of the recommendation. The study group in its report to the Council on, 
February 23 agreed with the Assembly that in some instances the duration of 
visits had been too short and recommended that in the future missions be en- 
abled to remain long enough in the territories to fulfill their tasks, but consid- 
ered that a reduction in the number of territories to be visited was unnecessary. 
However, in view of the tedious travel and great distances, it was recommended 
that two separate missions be sent every three years to the trusts in the Pacific 
area; it was also the view of the committee that the itineraries should be flexible 
and that the missions should be free to divide if they desired. Consideration 
of the method for informing the indigenous inhabitants of the operation of the 
trusteeship system led the group to formulate a general statement which would 
be standard for all visits." The Council enlarged the membership of the com- 
mittee with representatives of Australia and the Dominican Republic, and 
requested that the committee revise its report.’ 

The Trusteeship Council discussed the problems of rural economic develop- 
ment in trust territories as recommended by the General Assembly, and adopted 
a resolution submitted by France which established a committee composed of 
China, the Dominican Republic, the United Kingdom, France, Thailand and 
the United States to study the problem from all aspects and to present a prog- 
ress report to the ninth session of the Council.’ The proposal was adopted by 
a vote of 11 to 0 with 1 abstention." The Trusteeship Council also took note of 
the recommendations made by the General Assembly, educational advancement 
in the trust territories, the preparation of the Council’s annual reports, full use 
of technical assistance, and the abolition of corporal punishment in the trust 
territories.” 

Italian Administered Somaliland: The former Italian colony of Somaliland 
became the eleventh United Nations trust territory on December 2 when the 
General Assembly gave its final approval to the draft trusteeship agreement for 
the territory.” The territory was to be administered as a trust until the attain- 
ment of its independence in ten years; and a United Nations Advisory Council 


* United Nations, Bulletin, X, p. 180. ® United Nations, Bulletin, X, p. 181. 
5 Document T/L.126, February 14, 1951. ® Ibid., p. 233. 
* United Nations, Bulletin, X, p. 289. 10 Ibid., IX, p. 694. 


* Documents T/L.117, January 31, 1951, and 
T/L.117/Rev. 1, February 2, 1951. 
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consisting of representatives of Colombia, Egypt and the Philippine Republic 
was established to advise Italy, the administering authority, during that time." 
On January 31 the Trusteeship Council approved the transmission of the pro- 
visional questionnaire approved by the Council on April 25, 1947 to the ad- 
ministering authorities for their observations to be submitted before May 15, 
1951." A committee of six members (Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Iraq, 
Thailand and the United States) was appointed by the President (Urejia) to 
consider supplementary rules of procedure relating to Italian participation in 
the work of the Council.” The Council adopted on February 22, the following 
rules which provided for participation of Italy and states members of the Ad- 
visory Council for Somaliland but not members of the Trusteeship Council: 1) 
Italy was invited to designate a representative to attend all sessions and par- 
ticipate without vote in the deliberations on Somaliland and on general questions 
of trusteeship; 2) the government of Italy was to be notified of the date and 
place of sessions, and agenda; 3) Italy was empowered to request inclusion on 
the agenda of items relating to Somaliland or the general question of the opera- 
tion of the trusteeship system, to request a special session of the Trusteeship 
Council and to propose draft resolutions on the two topics; 4) the Secretary- 
General was authorized to communicate to the government of Italy all docu- 
ments relating to the sessions of the Council; 5) the representative of Italy was 
empowered to request that a statement of his views be appended to a report 
or resolution relating to Somaliland or the general topic of the operation of the 
trusteeship system; 6) the governments of states which were members of the 
advisory council but not members of the Council were to be notified thirty days 
in advance of a session which included questions relating to Somaliland on 
the provisional agenda; 7) the Secretary-General was to transmit reports, memo- 
randa and statements submitted by the Advisory Council for Somaliland to 
members of the Trusteeship Council and the government of Italy, and to com- 
municate the provisional agenda of each session to the governments of states 
on the advisory council; and 8) the Secretary-General was to circulate to govern- 
ments of states on the advisory council but not on the Trusteeship Council all 
communications relating to Somaliland and to notify these governments of re- 
quests for oral petitions or oral presentations which were related to Somaliland.” 

Following the adoption by the Council of the rules for Italian participation 
Luciano Mascia, Italian observer, made a statement to the Council in which he 
accepted his government's obligations but expressed disappointment in the fact 
that the participation of Italy in the work of the Trusteeship Council was not to 
be equal to that of other administering powers. In support of the Italian posi- 
tion, Argentina introduced a resolution which noted that the General Assembly 
had determined that Italy was a peace-loving state within the meaning of 
Article 4, was willing and able to carry out the obligations of the Charter, and 
should therefore be admitted to membership in the United Nations. The reso- 
lution, realizing that the question of fuller participation in the work of the 


11 See International Organization, V, p. 155. 18 Document T/L.123, February 12, 1951. 
12 Document T/831, February 5, 1951. 14 Document T/847, February 26, 1951. 
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Council by the government of Italy was within the competence of the General 
Assembly, requested that the General Assembly include the question on the 
agenda for its sixth session.” The Argentine resolution was adopted by a vote 
of 9 to 1 (USSR) with 2 absentions (New Zealand and United Kingdom) on 
February 23.” 


Visiting Missions: In addition to the Council's consideration of the duration 
of visits of the missions,” it discussed the problem of the distribution of informa- 
tion in trust territories. On February 8 the Council resolved to instruct future 
visiting missions to insure the distribution of documents containing information 
relating to the United Nations in addition to making the missions responsible 
for ascertaining the most suitable form for such documentation in order to reach 
the widest possible public in the trust territories.“ In accordance with a deci- 
sion taken at the seventh session of the Council, a visiting mission was named 
to undertake a visit to east African trust territories in August 1951. Sir Alan 
Burns (United Kingdom) proposed that the mission be composed of represen- 
tatives from New Zealand and the United States to represent the administering 
states and the Dominican Republic and Thailand to represent the non-adminis- 
tering states; the composition of the mission was approved by a vote of 11 to 0 
with 1 abstention.” The mission was to be accompanied by six members from 
the Secretariat and was scheduled to visit Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian ad- 
ministration, British administered Tanganyika and Italian administered Somali- 
land. 


Ewe Problem: The General Assembly in its resolution of December 2 noted 
the complaint of the president of the Comité de [Unité Togolaise against the 
methods of election to the Standing Consultative Commission prescribed by the 
administering authorities, recommended that France investigate the complaint 
and report to the Trusteeship Council which in turn was to devote a special 
section of its next report to the steps undertaken toward the solution of the 
problem.” The Council studied the report of Paulin Baptiste who was author- 
ized by the French government to undertake a study of the complaint against 
the manner and method of holding elections to the Standing Consultative Com- 
mission. Mr. Baptiste concluded that 1) at the tribal stage of development 
existing in French Togoland only the two stage electoral system, as used, would 
enable everyone to express his opinion and thus it was the democratic method, 
and 2) the elections to the enlarged Standing Consultative Commission were 
held according to that system and were conducted to insure in fact equitable 
representation of all sections of the population, thus complying with the Trus- 
teeship Council resolution of July 14, 1950." The minutes of the first meeting 
of the enlarged Standing Consultative Commission were circulated among the 
members of the Council and indicated great diversity of opinion on the ques- 


*Document T/848, February 26, 1951; for 18 Document T/836, February 8, 1951. 
text, see this issue, documents section. 1° United Nations, Bulletin, X, p. 181. 

* United Nations, Bulletin, X, p. 290. » Document T/818, January 5, 1951. 

* See above. 21 Document T/846, February 26, 1951. 
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tion of unification of the Ewe peoples.” Mr. Baptiste also pointed out the 


different concepts of unification; the Unité Togolaise held the view that unifica- { 


tion meant the unification of the Ewe peoples and in the north the word unifica- 
tion connoted a union of British and French Togoland perhaps with the inclu- 


sion of the Gold Coast Colony and Dohomey. The people of the north favored | 


the retention of the status quo for they feared deprivation of a sea outlet and 
subsequent economic strangulation.* 

In its consideration of the Ewe question, the Council had two draft resolu- 
tions before it. One draft resolution, submitted jointly by the United Kingdom 
and France, noted that the manner of election to the consultative commission 
was fair and just but that certain groups had failed to participate in the elec. 
tions or the proceedings of the commission, that the administering authorities 
had invited the participation of these certain groups, and urged those groups 
to take part hereinafter in the work of the commission.“ The second draft 
resolution was a joint resolution by Iraq and the United States which also urged 
participation by the abstaining groups, but in addition placed emphasis on the 
necessity of seeking an expeditious solution and recommended that the adminis- 


tering authorities formulate as soon as possible a practicable solution to be | 


transmitted to the Council not later than July 1, 1951, incomplete participation 
in the consultative commission notwithstanding.” The Iraq-United States 
resolution was adopted on March 9 by a vote of 9 to 0 with 3 abstentions. 
Roger Garreau (France) explained his country’s abstention was based on the 
fact that the resolution did not acknowledge the legal manner in which the 
elections were conducted and did not urge Ewe cooperation with sufficient 
emphasis. A. A. Soldatov (USSR) maintained that the reason for his govern- 
ment’s abstention was that the resolution failed to take into consideration the 
true desires of the Ewe people.” 

On March 15, after the passage of the resolution on the Ewe question, the 
Council heard a statement by S. G. Antor, a representative of the Congress of 
British Togoland. He explained the reason for the boycott of certain groups as 
based upon the wish of his people for the establishment of a democratic Togo- 
land under a single administration — united as it had been under the German 
regime. Mr. Antor maintained that in French Togoland elections had been 
conducted through the chefs de canton and not through the traditional chiefs 
of the people, while in British Togoland the elections had been conducted 
through native authorities the counterpart of chefs de canton. In addition the 
request for parity of the number of seats in the consultative commission for the 
British and French zones had been ignored. Since action had already been 
taken on the Ewe question by the Council it was decided that the information 
furnished by Mr. Antor would be considered at the next session of the Council 
in conjunction with the petitions from the Ewes.” 


Petitions: Upon the recommendation of the General Assembly” the Trustee- 


22 Document T/845, February 23, 1951. 26 United Nations, Bulletin, X, p. 357. 
23 United Nations, Bulletin, X, p. 357. 7 Ibid., p. 358. 
*% Document T/L.140, March 7, 1951. % Document T/813, January 5, 1951. 


2% Document T/L.141, March 7, 1951. 
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ship Council established an ad hoc committee on petitions on January 31. The 
committee consisted of representatives of Belgium, China, Soviet Union, France, 
the Dominican Republic and the United Kingdom and considered more than 
ninety petitions.” It was decided at the first meeting of the committee that 
priority was to be given to the consideration of petitions from the Pacific area 
trusts.” The committee considered a petition from the Chinese association in 
Samoa which was received by the visiting mission to the trust territories in the 
Pacific and which complained of discrimination against the Chinese; although 
the committee was assured by the administering authority that the complaints 
were unfounded, it recommended that the administering authority take all steps 
to eradicate discrimination against the Chinese.” To assuage the fears of the 
people of the village of Luta the committee recommended that the United 
States explain fully the exact meaning and implications of the selection of a 
flag for a territory.” The people of Palau desired educational and technical 
advancement which were questions which were dealt with by the Council in 
the annual report from the Pacific trust and the women of Palau wanted prohi- 
bition which the committee noted was within the jurisdiction of each munici- 
pality.” A petition from the House of Council and the House of Commissioners 
of Saipan expressed the islanders’ desire to be incorporated within the territory 
of the United States and although no recommendation for incorporation could 
be made, it was agreed that the inhabitants were entitled to a definition of their 
legal status." Two other petitions from the Pacific trust administered by the 
United States requested a settlement of land and war claims, to which the com- 
mittee believed the natives were entitled.” 

The committee next considered petitions from Nauru, the smallest of the trust 
territories, administered by Australia and found that most of the requests con- 
cerned discrimination between Europeans and the native population and Euro- 
peans and the Chinese population. The committee in all cases urged the ad- 
ministering authority to investigate the charges and take steps to end such 
discrimination.” 

The fifth and sixth reports” of the Ad Hoc Committee on Petitions dealt with 
petitions received from the African trust territories of which thirty were con- 
cerned with the Ewe problem. Those petitions which had been submitted 
concerning the delimitation of the frontier of Somaliland were referred by the 
committee to the Italian administration for Somaliland and the Ethiopian gov- 
ernment.” All six of the reports of the ad hoc committee were accepted with 
minor revisions by the Trusteeship Council but consideration of the 50 petitions 
from the African trusts were reserved for thorough review at the ninth session 
when the annual reports for those territories were to be considered.” 


* United Nations, Bulletin, X, p. 325. % Ibid. 
*®Document T/AC.34/SR.1, February 13, % Tbid. 
1951. % Document T/L.151, March 13, 1951. 
™"Document T/AC.34/L.1, February 20, %" These reports appear as documents T/L.153, 
1951. March 13, 1951 and T/L.157, March 13, 1951. 
® Document T/L.143, March 7, 1951. : % Document T/AC.34/SR.7, March 7, 1951. 
%8 Ibid. %° United Nations, Bulletin, X, p. 325. 
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Annual Reports 


Nauru: The annual report for the year 1949-50 on conditions on the island 
of Nauru administered by Australia in behalf of the governments of Australia, 
New Zealand and the United Kingdom was surveyed by the Council during its 
eighth session. In the political field the administering authority reported that, 
in accordance with the recommendation of the seventh session of the Council, 
the appointment of the Head Chief as Native Affairs Officer had been confirmed 
and that the work of administration was in the hands of the Nauruans them- 
selves. The proposed reconstitution of the Council of Chiefs, however, was 
still in draft form awaiting final examination by the Council of Chiefs.” The 
Council maintained that the proposed reconstitution of the Council of Chiefs 
would be the first step in the acquisition of actual legislative powers and recom- 
mended progressive increasing of the powers and responsibilities of the council. 
It was also recommended that a more organized program for the training of 
Nauruans for administrative posts be developed.* 

As it was noted by the visiting mission“ and previously reported by the ad- 
ministering authority, the economy of the island was dependent on the phos- 
phate industry and it was estimated that phosphate deposits would be exhausted 
within 70 years. In an effort to devise a future economy, the production of 
copra was revived in 1950. The report stated that the problem of a sound 
economy for the future was still being studied and that research was being 
done to ascertain the possibility of producing kapok and coir fibre, and this work 
was commended and encouraged by the Council. Although the 1949-50 report 


contained export figures for the phosphate industry under the exclusive control | 


of the British Phosphate Commissioners, the Council felt itself handicapped by 
a lack of information on the separate financial operations in Nauru. 

The Nauruan society was divided into three separated communities of Chi- 
nese, European and Nauruan natives, and there were restrictions on the move- 
ments of the natives and Chinese. The Council recalled its previous recommen- 
dation regarding the Chinese and Native Labor Ordinance and the Movement 
of Natives Ordinance and requested that the administering authority continue 
with its review of the situation. The wages and labor conditions of the natives 
and Chinese were improved during the year under review and the improvement 
was noted with satisfaction by the Council. However, the Council noted with 
concern the prevalence of gambling among the Chinese and recommended that 
alternative attractions be provided and a normal family life established. The 
Council commended the administering authority for its improvement in native 
housing and the expansion of health services and requested that Nauruans be 
trained in medicine especially and educated more fully in general. In conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the annual report on Nauru, the Council acknowl- 
edged the conscientious efforts of Australia which had resulted in the continued 
progress for the territory.“ 

“ Document T/L.129, February 20, 1951. mission to the Pacific trust areas, see Interna- 

© Document T/L.144, March 9, 1951. tional Organization, IV, p. 658-662. 


“For a summary of the report of the visiting * Document T/L.144, March 9, 1951. 
“4 Ibid. 
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New Guinea: The conditions in the trust territory of New Guinea consisting 
of approximately 500 islands of which New Guinea, New Britain, New Ireland 
and Bougainville were of greater importance were also reviewed by the Coun- 
cil at its eighth session. The administering authority, Australia, reported progress 
in the year 1949-50 with its policy of peaceful penetration and that a total area 
of 60,820 square miles of the territory were under administrative control. It 
was expected that by 1954 the entire territory would be under full government 
control. On July 1, 1949 the Papua~New Guinea Act providing for an adminis- 
trative union of the two territories was brought into operation, but the legisla- 
tive council provided for by the act was not yet established and the powers to 
make ordinances for the peace, order and good government of the territory con- 
tinued to be vested in the governor-general. An ordinance approved December 
30, 1949 empowered the administrator to establish native village councils which 
were charged with the maintenance of peace, order and good government in 
their areas and it was expected that councils would be established in most 
districts by the end of 1951. The Trusteeship Council recognized this method 
as one of the surest methods for promoting the political advancement of the 
indigenous inhabitants, and noted with satisfaction that three such village coun- 
cils had already been established. Native courts were also provided for in the 
Papua~New Guinea Act but as yet had not come into being; the Council urged 
their establishment as soon as possible.“ 

Interest in the so-called “Paliau movement” had been aroused by the report 
of the visiting mission, and the administering authority attempted to clarify the 
matter in its annual report. Paliau, a spiritual leader, had at one time one-sixth 
of the island of Manua under his personal control. It was reported by Australia 
that the situation was now normal, but the Council requested that a full report 
of the movement and other such movements be included in the next annual 
report. 

The economy of the territory continued to be primarily agricultural, and the 
economic policy of the administration had been to protect the interest of the 
indigenous population to the fullest extent and to encourage the natives to par- 
ticipate as far as practicable in the economy of the territory. The Council 
asserted that it hoped that Australia would push forward with its developmental 
plans and that these plans would lead to increasing indigenous participation in 
the productive economy. The Council also noted from the report of the ad- 
ministering authority that it was the policy to recognize the importance of native 
land ownership and that there was to be established a land commission to in- 
vestigate the land situation — an aspect of administration on which the Council 
wished to be kept informed.“ 

In the field of social advancement the program of hospital building was com- 
mended, but in connection with communications the Council expressed the 
opinion that road construction was still inadequate and that there should be 
further development of roads. The indenture system was to be abolished by 
the end of 1951 as had been recommended by the Council at its fifth session, 


“Document T/L.160, March 14, 1950. “ Ibid. 
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and although corporal punishment did not exist in the territory, the Council 
requested that provision for such punishment be removed from the penal code, 
The Council endorsed the view of the visiting mission that educational facilities 
be provided throughout the territory, that teachers’ training facilities be com- 
pleted and that the mass literacy campaign of the administering authority be 
expanded.“ 


Western Samoa: New Zealand presented its annual report of its administra- 
tion of Western Samoa for the year ending March 31, 1950, to the eighth session 
of the Council.. The year reviewed by the Council constituted the first year of 
operation of the widened responsibility in government granted to the indigen- 
ous population in March 1948. Under the reformed administration the execu- 
tive remained entirely in the control of a high commissioner appointed by the 
administering authority, but whose work was carried out by a number of de- 
partments whose staffs were controlled by a newly created public service 
commission of whom 872 were Samoans. The high commissioner had consulta- 
tive relationship with the Council of State (the high commissioner plus two 
chiefs) and the Fono of Faipule (41 of the title holders). The territory had 
its own legislative assembly which actually enacted the legislation on all purely 
domestic matters. The Council noted the satisfactory manner in which political 
reform had progressed and recommended that the political education of the 
inhabitants be aided by the establishment of an executive council.“ The com- 
mission of inquiry established by the high commissioner to investigate the 
question of local government recommended in its report the establishment of 
district and village government boards to provide the link between the central 
government and the authorities governing district and village affairs. The 
boards would not be policy-making but would: 1) be concerned with proposals 
brought forward by districts and villages for recognition of various types of 
district and village authorities; 2) examine and confirm district and village 
regulations; 3) advise the government on requests for assistance from district 
and village authorities; 4) give advice to local authorities on administration; 
and 5) arrange courses of instruction for local officials.“ 

Economic development during the year under review in the annual report 
included the re-establishment of an agricultural service after a twenty-year 





| 


lapse, the increased planting of cash and food crops in areas now being made | merci: 


accessible by the construction of new roads, and the new hydro-electric power 
scheme to serve the Apia area which began to operate late in 1950. The Coun- 
cil congratulated the administering authority on the steps taken during the year 
to improve the economic situation in the territory.” 

The Trusteeeship Council commended the administering authority for the 
progress made in the preventive and curative medical and health services; in 
particular it noted the decrease of 50 percent in the number of cases of tuber- 
culosis and considered that the pilot research into the disease indicated a deter- 


* Ibid. * Document T/L.121, February 7, 1951. 
* Document T/L.133, February 27, 1951. %® Document T/L.133, February 27, 1951. 
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mined effort to tackle health problems on a scientific basis. The increased 
number of Samoans studying medicine was noted with approval, but general 
educational facilities still needed expanding. In general the Council praised 
the work of the administering authority during the year and expressed the opin- 
ion that the administering authority had been successful in continuing to retain 
the beneficial elements of the social structure of the inhabitants, while extending 
to them the benefits of modern civilization.” 


Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands: The United States as administering au- 
thority for the trust territory of the Pacific Islands submitted its report for the 
year ending June 30, 1950, for the Council’s consideration. It was reported 
that the greatest political development had been at the local level; the territory 
was divided into 116 municipalities each of which was under the guidance of 
a civilian administrator responsible for local law enforcement. In 68 munici- 
palities magistrates were elected by people, but on the regional level political 
advances had been slower due to linguistic and cultural differences, and the 
lack of communications; there were district congresses in effect in the Marshall 
Islands, Yap and Palau and it was planned that as they became more adept, 
they would be given greater authority. As yet there was no organic act for the 
territory but a new draft organic act was under consideration by the executive 
departments of the United States government. The question of the establish- 
ment of headquarters for the territory was currently being studied by a group 
of civilian officials. The Trusteeship Council noted with satisfaction the ap- 


pointment of a civilian high commissioner for the territory and the intention of _ 


the United States to transfer the responsibility for the territory from the Depart- 
ment of the Navy to the Department of the Interior in July 1951; the retention 
of former naval administrative personnel in the new civilian administration was 
approved.” 

The natural resources of the territory were reported to be meager, and al- 
though the economic situation was improving slowly, the creation of a self- 
sustaining economy was still a distant prospect. In March 1950 the Island 
Trading Company established from its accumulated profits an Economic De- 
velopment Fund of $100,000 to be used to promote and diversify economic 
activities, and enterprises authorized to receive aid included boatbuilding, com- 
mercial fishing, soap manufacturing and the production of cocoa, papain and 
ramie. The Council encouraged the administering authority to continue to 
diversify the territories’ economy. The problem of redemption of Japanese cur- 
tency and postal savings remained unsolved and the Council expressed a hope 
that an equitable solution would be found. The administering authority had 
embarked upon a campaign approved by the Council to solve the long-standing 
problem of land claims with the appointment of land title officers. 

The Trusteeship Council commended the administering authority for the 
progress achieved during the year in the field of education and for the expan- 
sion of the Pacific Islands Teacher Training School at Truk which it hoped 


 Thid. 52 Document T/L.139, March 7, 1951. 
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would soon provide sufficient qualified teachers to overcome the existing short- 
age; it noted that libraries in the territory were being augmented and that a 
supervisor had been appointed.” 


Other Matters 


In accordance with the decision of the seventh session the Secretariat pre- 
pared a paper™ containing all the comments and suggestions regarding the new 
provisional questionnaire made by ECOSOC, its commissions and the special- 
ized agencies. On February 26 the Council voted to transmit the revised 
provisional questionnaire prepared by the Secretariat to administering authori- 
ties for their observations to be submitted before May 15, 1951. The Secretary- 
General was requested by the Council to prepare appropriate documentation 
on the observations for the drafting committee on the questionnaire (Belgium, 
Iraq, United Kingdom and Dominican Republic) .* 

The composition of the Standing Committee on Administrative Unions was 
changed during the eighth session. The Philippine Republic had been a mem- 
ber of the Council and a member of the Standing Committee on Administrative 
Unions, but its term on the Council expired at the end of 1950. Although the 
Philippine Republic expressed its willingness to continue to serve on the com- 
mittee the Council approved the Argentine proposal which provided that the 
President should nominate the successor to the committee upon the expiration 
of aterm. Belgium proposed that Thailand replace the Philippine Republic.” 


58 Thid. 55 Document T/L.128, February 20, 1951. 
54 Document T/AC.32/L.2, February 6, 1951. 5 United Nations, Bulletin, X, p. 234. 
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SECRETARIAT 


Activities of the Secretary-General 


On December 22 the Secretary-General, Trygve Lie, together with his ad- 
visors departed for Europe to choose a site for the 1951 General Assembly 
meeting.’ Prior to his departure he named a staff committee composed of Col. 
Alfred G. Katzin, A. H. Feller and Dragloslav Protitch to coordinate the work 
of the Secretariat in connection with the program of united action for peace.’ 
Dragoslav Protitch was named to serve as secretary of the Peace Observation 
Commission and Henri Vigier was selected to serve as chairman for the Com- 
mittee on Collective Measures.’ 

In his New Year's message, Mr. Lie noted that it was the proper time to make 
a resolution to keep faith in the United Nations by: 1) continuing to work for 
the peaceful settlement of all international disputes; 2) acting firmly against 
armed aggression including the use of armed force when necessary for the col- 
lective defense of the United Nations; 3) increasing efforts to hasten, by peace- 
ful means, liberation of two-thirds of the world’s population from fear and pov- 
erty; and 4) creating better conditions of life for all peoples. He felt convinced 
that a peaceful world would prevail provided people remained loyal to the 
Charter and the Organization.* 

The Secretary-General presided over the opening meeting on February 14 of 
the Committee of Twelve, which was established by the fifth session of the 
General Assembly.’ Mr. Lie reminded the committee that, despite the inability 
of the Member governments to agree on the control of atomic energy and the 
regulation of conventional armaments, the Assembly had expressed the desire 
that a comprehensive system of armaments control be devised. This, Mr. Lie 
did not regard as academic or utopian, but a most vital task." On February 20, 
the Secretary-General attended he opening of the twelfth session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council in Santiago, Chile, and remained in Santiago on an 
official visit until February 23. He journeyed also to Lima, Peru and Quito, 
Ecuador on similar official visits. During his tour of the three South American 
capitals, Mr. Lie gave press interviews and speeches on the work of the United 
Nations and the role played by Latin America in this work." 


Staff Regulations 


On December 29, 1950 the financial rules of the United Nations to govern 
the financial administration of the organization were issued under the authority 
of the regulations approved by the General Assembly on November 16." New 


1 New York Times, December 22, 1950. * United Nations, Bulletin, X, p. 226. 

* See International Organization, V, p. 68-72. * Ibid., p. 250. 

*New York Times, December 22, 1950. 8 Document ST/AFS/SGB/71, December 29, 
*United Nations, Bulletin, X, p. 42. 1950. 


*See International Organization, V, p. 88. 
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staff rules, issued January 1, 1951 and effective as of that date, incorporated 


rules for manual workers and consultants in the main body of the rules and 
superseded all rules of a contrary nature.’ 

On February 15, Trygve Lie announced to the press that the decision of 
United Nations officials to terminate the contracts of three members of the staf 
on the staff council in no way represented an attempt to control the member. 
ship of the council as had been asserted.” Mr. Lie circulated a letter as a formal 
reply to the request of the staff council for personal interviews on the three 
cases. In his letter Mr. Lie expressed confidence in an intelligent and vigorous 
staff association which could cooperate with the administration on employment 
policy and recounted the efforts of the administration to establish close working 
relations during the period in which headquarters were transferred, new salary, 
allowance and leave systems created and a permanent staff policy established.” 
It was estimated by the Secretary-General that 70 contracts had been terni- 
nated since December 1, 1950.” 

Shamaldharee Lall was installed as Assistant Secretary-General in charge of 
conferences and general services on November 16 at a plenary session of the 
General Assembly.” On February 28, the USSR expressed the hope that 
Konstantin E. Zinchenko would be renamed as Assistant Senetany-OUal in 
charge of Security Council affairs.” 


Permanent Headquarters 


By February 1, the major transfer of facilities to permanent headquarters in | 


New York City had been effected. Press services from the Secretariat building 


were inaugurated on January 9 and since that date press dispatches appeared | 


with the dateline of United Nations, New York.” The dedication ceremony 
of the new United Nations postal office in the Secretariat building took place on 
January 3, but actual operation of the postal administration was not scheduled 
to begin until later in the year.* On March 28, a postal agreement by which 
the United Nations would issue its own stamps was signed by Trygve Lie for 
the United Nations and by Warren R. Austin and Postmaster Jesse Donaldson 
for the United States. The agreement provided for a United Nations post office 
to replace the United States post office at permanent headquarters. It was 
announced that the United Nations would issue regular stamps in eleven de- 
nominations which would be purchasable only at the United Nations post office 
and valid only on mail sent from permanent headquarters. It was expected 
that the first stamps would be issued before the convening of the sixth session 
of the General Assembly.” 

Erection of the General Assembly building began on February 15 with the 
anticipation of completion during the summer of 1952, at which time the com- 


® See International Organization, V, p. 165. 18 United Nations, Bulletin, X, p. 78. 
10Document ST/AFS/SGB/81/Rev.2, Janu- 14 New York Times, March 1, 1951. 

ary 1, 1951. 15 United Nations, Bulletin, X, p. 81. 
11 New York Times, February 15, 1951. 16 Thid., p. 98. 


12 Ibid. 11 New York Times, March 29, 1951. 
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plete exodus from Lake Success would be effected.” The assembly building 
at Flushing Meadows was to be retained until the end of June in the event of 
an emergency session of the Assembly and the meeting hall at Lake Success 
was operating on a skeleton basis to service organs meeting there until June 


1951.” 


United Nations Field Service 


On February 1, 1951 the United Nations Field Service, which came into 
being in July 1950, consisted of 125 men representing 26 countries. The maxi- 
mum number set at 300 was to include the headquarters guard at New York 
and Geneva, and it was expected that 45 additional men would be recruited 
during 1951 for field duty.” Before assignment to duty recruits underwent 
training in first aid, security duties, typing, shorthand, Morse code, technical 
training in communications equipment, and driving, repair and maintenance of 
vehicles. There were members of the field service serving in India, Pakistan, 
Korea, Israel, Lebanon, Eritrea, Libya, former Italian Somaliland, the Balkans, 
Afghanistan and Japan.” 


8 Ibid., February 16, 1951. 2 United Nations, Bulletin, X, p. 172. 
* Ibid., December 21, 1950. 21 Ibid., p. 173. 


INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 





Second Colombian-Peruvian Case 


Following the decisions of the International Court of Justice on November 
20 and 27, 1950° on the question of asylum for the refugee, Victor Raul Haya 
de la Torre, the government of Colombia (on December 13, 1950) instituted 
new proceedings before the Court against the government of Peru. The appii- 
cation of Colombia requested the Court to adjudge and declare, in pursuance 
of Article 7 of the Protocol of Friendship and Cooperation of 1934 in force 
between Colombia and Peru, the manner in which effect should be given to 
the Court’s judgment of November 20, 1950, and in particular whether Colom- 
bia was or was not bound to deliver Victor Raul Haya de la Torre, a refugee 
in the Colombian embassy at Lima, to the government of Peru.* As an alterna- 
tive claim, in the event that the principal claim was disallowed, Colombia 
requested the Court to declare in exercise of its ordinary competence whether, 
in accordance with the law in force between Colombia and Peru and particu- 
larly American international law, the government of Colombia was or was not 
bound to deliver Haya de la Torre to the government of Peru.’ 

The Court found the application had fulfilled the formal conditions estab- 
lished by the Rules of Court and, on January 3, fixed the time limit for the 
presentation of the memorial of Colombia as February 7, and for the presenta- 
tion of the counter-memorial of Peru as March 15. On February 9 it was 
announced that both parties, in accordance with Article 31 (3) of the Statute, 
had named judges ad hoc to sit on the Court. José Joaquin Caicedo Castilla 
was appointed by Colombian and Luis Alayza y Paz Soldan by Peru; both men 
had served as judges ad hoc for the consideration of the First Colombian- 
Peruvian asylum case.’ 


Anglo-Norwegian Fisheries Case 


On September 28, 1949 the United Kingdom instituted proceedings against 
the Norwegian government in the belief that Norway was illegally limiting 
portions of the sea for the exclusive fishing of Norwegian vessels.’ On March 
29, 1950 the Court extended the time limit act for the reply of the United King- 
dom from August 31 to October 31, 1950." A further extension to November 
30 was granted to the United Kingdom for its reply on October 4, at which 
time the date for Norway’s rejoinder was advanced to January 31, 1951.’ The 


1See International Organization, V, 5 ICJ Communiqué 51/3, February 9, 1951. 
p- 191-193. * See International Organization, IV, p. 123. 

2 Haya de la Torre case, Order of January 3,  Anglo-Norwegian fisheries case, Order of 
1951: ICJ Reports 1951, p. 5. March 29, 1950: ICJ Reports 1950, p. 63. 

8 Ibid. 8 Ibid., Order of October 4, 1950: ICJ Reports 

* Ibid., p. 6. 1950, p. 264. 
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agent of Norway did not object to the time extension for the United Kingdom’s 
reply, but reserved his government's right to request more time for the prepara- 
tion of its rejoinder if it was necessary.’ On December 14, the Norwegian agent 
requested such an extension from January 31 to April 30, 1951 which was 
granted by the Court on January 10, 1951.” 


* Ibid., p. 263. 10 Tbid., Order of January 10, 1951: ICJ Re- 
ports 1951, p. 9. 
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Inc 

FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION | au! 

| fish 

Report on the Eleventh Session of the Council ge 


The eleventh session of the Council met in Washington on November 13 and | wo 
14, 1950.’ In accordance with the decision of the special session of the Confer. age 
ence providing for the continuation of the Committee on Commodity Problems, | we 
the Council agreed to invite the following governments, representatives of | 
which had been serving on the committee, to continue as members of the newly | 
constituted committee: Australia, Brazil, Canada, Cuba, Egypt, France, India, | 
Italy, Indonesia, Pakistan, Netherlands, United Kingdom, United States and | 
Uruguay. For economy reasons it was decided that the headquarters for the | on 


committee should be transferred to Rome simultaneously with the transfer of Th 
the headquarters of the organization; only then would adequate servicing for | am 
the committee be available. an 


The Council adopted the recommendation of the Conference that a working the 
party to study problems concerned with the future activities of FAO be com- | Fre 
posed of “representatives of nations members of FAO selected on an individual | vit 
basis because of their special abilities in the matters under consideration.” It | reg 
was agreed that individuals should be selected from Australia, Belgium, Ceylon, | 
Denmark, France, Lebanon, United Kingdom, Uruguay and the United States. | anc 
The working party was instructed to meet at the earliest possible opportunity | cou 
and was to seek the advice of the Committee on Financial Control and other | 
expert committees, to advise the Director-General on the formulation of the | wa! 
programs of work and budgets for 1952 and 1953, and to report to the next | _ tion 
session of the Council. | pro 

The recommendations of the United States on the long-term policies of FAO, | lab 
made at the request of the Director-General (Dodd), were based on the objec- | gan 
tives set forth in the preamble of the FAO constitution. The government of | mai 
the United States agreed that the broad fields of agriculture, nutrition, rural | cen 
welfare, economics, statistics, distribution, forestry and fisheries would be proper ( 
fields of action for the immediate future, with the same amount of program | Uni 
funds as presently allotted. The development of a system for dissemination of | The 
technical knowledge to the farmers themselves, improvement of the conditions | diet 
of land tenure, and the utilization of water resources were topics enumerated | diet 
by the United States as in need of particular attention by FAO. The forum | rela 
aspect of FAO could aid in solving the problem of production adjustment which [ 
needed discussion by the member governments, and the United States believed | sore 
that FAO had not made adequate use of public education in the solution of | by 
food and agriculture problems.* Cer 


1 See International Organization, V, p. 199. 3? Department of State, Bulletin, XXIV, 
2 Report of the Council of FAO, November, p. 466-468. 
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Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council 


The third meeting of the Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council opened in Madras, 
India on February 1, 1951. The council, which was formulated under the 
auspices of FAO in 1948, was scheduled to hold a symposium on transplanting 
fish within the Indo-Pacific region and introducing fish to the region from the 
outside. Arrangements were made for the council to survey all aspects of the 
work undertaken since its last meeting in April 1950 at Cronulla, Australia; the 
agenda also included a review and discussion of special technical papers which 
were prepared for the guidance of the council in planning its program for 1952.* 


Technical Activities 


FAO and the Caribbean Commission jointly sponsored a meeting of experts 
on rural cooperatives at Port-of-Spain, Trinidad from January 22 to 27, 1951. 
The items on the agenda included: 1) the discussion of obstacles, opportunities 
and requirements for the development of cooperatives in the separate territories; 
and 2) the possibitities for technical cooperation both within and from outside 
the area. Member governments of FAO in the area were invited to attend and 
France, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom and the United States were in- 
vited to send representatives from their dependent territories in the Caribbean 
region to participate.’ 

A three-month statistical training center for improving agricultural statistics 
and developing more precise crop and livestock estimates in Latin American 
countries was established at San José, Costa Rica on January 8, 1951. In addi- 
tion to FAO, the main sponsor, and Costa Rica, the host government, the center 
was being sponsored by the Inter-American Statistical Institute, the Organiza- 
tion of American States, the United Nations and the United States. Lecturers 
provided by FAO and the other sponsors were to conduct discussions, supervise 
laboratory and field work in crop reporting, sampling, tabulation, statistical or- 
ganization and methodology and instruct agricultural economics and _ basic 
mathematics. Such training was of particular importance since the national 
censuses of agriculture were nearing completion.° 

On January 11, the twenty-first agreement contracted by FAO under the 
United Nations Expanded Program of Technical Assistance was signed by Peru. 
The agreement aimed at improving nutrition and instituting more adequate 
diets in Peru by providing: 1) a nutrition consultant to help plan and organize 
dietary surveys and biological work in nutrition; 2) six fellowships for study in 
related fields and 3) purchase and transport of equipment and supplies.’ 

During December 1950, FAO and the Organization of American States spon- 
sored agricultural conferences in Montevideo at which time it was announced 
by the Argentine delegate, Carlos A. Emery that “His Excellency President 
General Peron has decided that Argentina will seek membership in FAO”. Upon 


‘Ibid., p. 234. * Document I/R/372, December 8, 1950. 
5 Document I/R/373, December 15, 1950. 7 Document I/R/377, January 11, 1951. 
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the receipt of a formal application for membership from Argentina, it was to be 
considered by the next FAO Conference.* 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


In a statement of February 1, 1951, the International Bank reported on its 
financial status and operations for the period from June 30 to December 3], 
1950. Net income for the last six months of 1950 amounted to $7,574,631 as 
compared with $6,672,667 for the first half of the year. Placed in the General 
Reserve against losses on loans and guarantees, this income increased the reserve 
to $34,572,901. Gross income for the period was $13,370,710 after deducting 
loan commissions of $3,114,702 which were appropriated to the Special Reserve 


which, as of December 31, amounted to $16,851,907. Applications for mem- _ 


bership were received from Burma, Indonesia, Hashemite Kingdom of the 
Jordan and Sweden but final action had not been taken on these applications 
by the Board of Governors. Since September 30, 1950, three additional coun- 
tries authorized the Bank to use part or all of their eighteen percent currency 
subscription for loans; this eighteen percent of a member's capital subscription 
could not be lent without the member's permission under the Articles of Agree- 
ment of the Bank. In December 1950 the Bank sold without its guarantee the 
following bonds from its investment portfolio: $50,000 of Credit National 
(France), $50,000 of Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, $50,000 of the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands, and 2,650,000 Swiss franc bonds of the Herstelbank of the 
Netherlands. Loans totalling $206,900,000 were made in the last half of 1950 
and an additional $65,000,000 was lent early in 1951, bringing to $1,088,375,000 
the total of loans made since the Bank began operations.’ 


Loan Agreements 


Between December 28, 1950 and March 19, 1951, the Bank made loans to 
three countries, Colombia, South Africa, Ethiopia; increased an earlier loan to 
the Brazilian Traction, Light and Power Company; and announced its willing- 
ness to undertake loan negotiations with Pakistan. On December 28, 1950, a 
loan of $2,600,000 was made to the Central Hidroelélectrica de Caldas, Limi- 
tada, a publicly-owned power company in Colombia, for the construction of 
the La Insula hydroelectric project, designed to satisfy the demands for electric 
power from the city of Manizales. This brought to $232,775,000 the total of 
the Bank’s loans to Latin American countries and represented the third loan for 
development purposes in Colombia.? On January 18, 1951, the Bank increased 
by $15,000,000 a loan of $75,000,000 made in January 1949 to the Brazilian 
Traction, Light and Power Company for the expansion of electric power and 
telephone facilities." The Union of South Africa received from the Bank two 


8 Document I/R/376, December 13, 1950. 2 Ibid., 227, December 28, 1950. 
1 International Bank for Reconstruction and _ §Ibid., 232, January 18, 1951. 
Development Press Release 234, February 1, 
1951. 
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loans totalling $50,000,000 made on January 23. One loan of $30,000,000 was 
made to the Electricity Supply Commission, an autonomous state agency, to 
assist in the expansion of its generating, transmission and distribution facilities; 
and a second loan of $20,000,000 went for the expansion of state-owned trans- 
portation facilities operated by the South African Railways and Harbours Ad- 
ministration. At the same time the Union of South Africa arranged through 
Dillon, Read and Company for the placement of $10,000,000 of the Union’s 
promissory notes with the Bank of America, the National City Bank of New 
York, the Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company, the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, the Chemical Bank and Trust Company, the New York Trust Company, 
the Bank of the Manhattan Company, and the First National Bank of Chicago. 
A revolving credit of $20,000,000 was also arranged with these banks to replace 
a revolving credit of the same amount. These transactions represented, accord- 
ing to the President of the Bank (Black), “the first occasion where there has 
been simultaneous participation by the private financial markets in meeting the 
capital requirements of our member countries.”* Rehabilitation and extension 
of telephone and telegraph facilities was the purpose of a loan made on Febru- 
ary 19 to the Empire of Ethiopia in the amount of $1,500,000.° 

The Bank announced on March 19 that it had notified the government of 
Pakistan of its readiness to enter into loan negotiations to finance part of the 
foreign exchange costs of projects for the development of the railway system, 
agriculture, electric power, telecommunications and new industries. According 
to the report of a Bank mission which visited Pakistan during October and 
November 1950 the projects for which technical and financial surveys had been 
completed or could be completed within a short time were estimated to require 
a foreign exchange equivalent of $60,000,000. The Bank informed the Pakistan 
government that it would agree to assist in securing the technical assistance 
needed to study the feasibility of additional projects and to prepare detailed 
plans for them. At the completion of such plans, the Bank would then consider 
participating in the financing of additional development projects.° 


Bank Missions 


The Bank announced on January 9, 1951, that it was sending a mission to 
Nicaragua to study the economic situation and to examine projects relating to 
road-building, agricultural machinery and grain storage facilities with a view 
to determining the possibility of Bank financing for such projects.’ The sending 
of a mission to Iraq to undertake a general review of the country’s economic 
potentialities and to make recommendations to assist the government in formu- 
lating a long-term program of development was announced by the Bank on 
February 23. The mission to be dispatched, the Bank revealed, would be 
larger and more international in character than had been any previous missions 
sponsored by the Bank. WHO, UNESCO and FAO cooperated in the selection 


‘ Ibid., 233, January 23, 1951. ® Ibid., 238, March 19, 1951. 
5 Ibid., 235, February 19, 1951. 7 Ibid., 229, January 9, 1951. 
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and recruitment of expert personnel in their respective fields. The mission's 
studies were to extend to all major segments of the Iraq economy and the mis- 
sion was expected to recommend concerning priorities of investment, means 
other than investment to improve and increase production, and administrative 
and economic or fiscal changes advisable for further economic development; 
An agricultural mission would be sent to Peru according to a Bank announce. 
ment of March 23. The mission was to survey Peruvian agricultural policies 
and practices and to examine high priority agricultural projects in accordance 
with the conclusions of an earlier Bank mission, sent in the summer of 1950, 
that the agricultural sector should have a high priority in Peru’s development 
program.” 

In a report published on January 10, 1951, a technical survey mission to Cuba 
recommended the private reorganization and rehabilitation of Cuba’s public 
service railway systems as a matter of urgency. The mission recommended 
prompt action in this field because of the possibility that the handling of the 
1951 sugar crop might be handicapped and that transport service required for 
a portion of the 1952 crop might not be available. The mission studied the 
problem at length and rejected the feasibility of substituting motor truck for 
rail transportation in the transport of the sugar crop, the most vital factor in the 
country’s economic life.” 


Other Activities 


On January 23, 1951, the Bank announced the sale of $549,000 of bonds of 
Corporacién de Fomento de Produccién of Chile to the National City Bank 
of New York. The bonds had been taken by the Bank in connection with a 
$2,500,000 loan of March 25, 1948, made to that corporation for the purchase 
of agricultural equipment. The sale of these bonds brought to $29,897,638 the 
total of obligations sold by the Bank from its investment folio.” 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 
Council 


Eleventh Session of the Council:’ In the period from September 15 to Octo- 
ber 15, 1950, the Council, meeting in the second part of its eleventh session, 
devoted a major portion of its time to the study of the 79th report of the Air 
Navigation Commission containing the commission’s recommendations on the 
notification by states and the dissemination by the secretariat of divergencies 
from ICAO standards, practices, and procedures. No decision was reached on 
the question during the Council’s discussions. During the same period the 
Council approved in principle the transfer of responsibility for liaison with cer- 
tain areas in central and south Africa from the European and African (Paris) 


8 Ibid., 236, February 23, 1951. 1 For information on the earlier meetings of 
® Ibid., 239, March 23, 1951. the second part of the eleventh session of the 
10 Tbid., January 10, 1951. Council, see International Organization, V, 


1 [bid., January 23, 1951. p- 203. 
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regional office to the middle east (Cairo) office, and for certain states and terri- 
tories in the Caribbean from the South American (Lima) regional office to the 
North American (Montreal) office. The Council then granted a request from 
the Civil Aviation Board, as agents of the Allied High Commission for Ger- 
many, to participate as observers in regional and special meetings of ICAO that 
discussed the provision of facilities or introduction of procedures for civil avia- 
tion in areas including territories under the Allied High Commission’s control. 
In addition the Council accepted from the government of Switzerland an offer 
of 200,000 Swiss francs towards the maintenance of various north Atlantic safety 
services.” The Council in the closing meeting of the eleventh session: 1) ap- 
proved some 21 recommendations of the Meteorology Division’s third session;’ 
2) took note of specifications for a 1:500,000 Chart Series of Europe and di- 
rected that the specifications be brought to the attention of the contracting states 
for appropriate action; 3) granted a request from Pakistan for an advisory 
opinion and interpretation of the Transit Agreement and of Article 6 of the 
Convention regarding the right of an aircraft of a contracting party to fly with- 
out landing over the territory of another contracting state; and 4) set the open- 
ing date of the next Council session.“ 


Twelfth Session of the Council: Assembling for its twelfth session on January 
30, 1951, the Council faced an agenda including consideration of: 1) the status 
of the ICAO technical assistance program;’ 2) the amendment and interpreta- 
tion of the Convention on International Civil Aviation; 3) the report of the 
seventh session of the Legal Committee; 4) the location of the Far East and 
Pacific Office; and 5) the development of the ICAO trainee program.’ Prelimi- 
nary consideration was given to the provisional agenda of the fifth Assembly, 
scheduled to open in Montreal on June 5, and continued discussion took place 
on the report of the Finance Committee on conditions of service in the organi- 
zation. The Council approved the recommendations of the Air Navigation 
Commission on the final report of the Special Meteorological Meeting for the 
African-Indian Ocean, European-Mediterranean and North Atlantic Regions.’ 


Technical Meetings 


Legal Committee: The seventh session of the Legal Committee met in Mexico 
City, from January 2 to 23, 1951. In a series of thirty-six meetings held in that 
period, the committee gave attention to the task of revising the draft convention 
on damage caused by aircraft to third parties on the surface, a convention pre- 
pared by the Legal Commission of the fourth Assembly. At the conclusion of 
its discussion, the committee transmitted its revised text to the Council, having 
determined that that text was a final draft insofar as the Legal Committee itself 


2ICAO Monthly Bulletin, November 1950, ance under ICAO’s auspices, see this issue, 


p. 5. p. 373. 
*See International Organization, V, p. 487. *For information on the Legal Committee’s 
*ICAO Monthly Bulletin, December 1950, seventh session, see ibid., p. 371. 

p. 3 7 ICAO Monthly Bulletin, February 1951, p. 3. 


*¥For further information on technical assist- 8 Ibid., March 1951, p. 3. 
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was concerned. At the same time, the committee expressly recognized that the 
draft convention contained decisions on matters of an economic and policy 
nature which should be reviewed by the Council. Major changes incorporated 
in the Legal Commission’s text by the Legal Committee concerned such topics 
as definition of the term “operator”, the elimination of the dual system of lia- 
bility by deleting all provision for increased liability in the event that negligence 
on the part of the person liable was shown to have existed, and the inclusion of 
an express provision that the convention was intended to provide the exclusive 
remedy for all damage caused on the surface by aircraft in flight. Other ques- 
tions considered by the committee in connection with the convention concerned 
the defenses of the operator, security for the operator’s liability, and jurisdiction 
under the convention. Before concluding its meeting, the committee formu- 
lated its views and recommendations relating to its constitution and working 
methods, and made decisions regarding its future work program.’ 


Air Navigation Commission: From September 15, to December 11, 1950, the 
Air Navigation Commission held its fifth session in Montreal. The commission 
approved the agenda for forthcoming meetings of the Airworthiness (AIR), 
Operations (OPS) and Communications (COM) Divisions and adopted tenta- 
tive agenda for future meetings of the Search and Rescue (SAR) and Maps 
and Charts (MAP) Divisions.” The commission also reviewed and approved 
for submission to the Council certain revisions and amendments pertaining to 
Annexes 6 (Operation of Aircraft), 10 (Aeronautical Communications) and 11 
(Standards and Recommended Practices — Air Traffic Services) to the Conven- 
tion on International Civil Aviation. Later in its fifth session, the commission 
reviewed the scope and activities of ICAO in the field of aviation medicine and 
concluded that it was unnecessary for the organization to create a medical divi- 
sion since such questions could be dealt with at appropriate division meetings 
or, when the necessity arose, at special ad hoc meetings. Before closing its 
session, the commission considered the program of air navigation meetings for 
1952 and 1953, the establishment of an Aeronautical Information Services Divi- 
sion, problems associated with the introduction of turbine-engined aircraft, in- 
strument approach-to-land procedures, and its work program for the sixth ses- 
sion.” The sixth session of the Air Navigation Commission subsequently opened 
on January 30, 1951: Included on the agenda for the session were: 1) the 
review of recommendations arising from the Special Meteorological Meetings 
for the African-Indian Ocean, European-Mediterranean and North Atlantic 
Regions; 2) a preliminary review of recommendations formulated at the fourth 
session of the Rules of the Air and Air Traffic Control (RAC) Division; and 
3) a review of state comments on specifications for non-directional radio 
beacons.” 


Air Transport Committee: The new Air Transport Committee elected by the 
Council on September 29, 1950, held its first meeting on October 5. Before 


® Tbid., p. 13. 11 Tbid., January 1951, p. 5. 
10 Ibid., November 1950, p. 5. 12 Tbid., March 1951, p. 4. 
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reviewing its work program for the session, the committee considered pro- 

Is offered by its chairman (Copes van Hasselt) for achieving more tangible 
results in the future study of air transport matters. These proposals, generally 
accepted by the entire committee, were designed to insure that attention would 
be concentrated on those problems requiring an early solution and that more 
responsibility would be assumed by the committee and, ultimately, by the Coun- 
cil in giving guidance to contracting states." The committee took decisions 
with reference to a definition of “scheduled international air service,” the appli- 
cation of Article 5 (Right of Non-Scheduled Flight) of the Chicago convention, 
and certain economic aspects of international air mail."* Also discussed was the 
question of burdensome insurance requirements and proposals for eliminating 
the possibility that international air carriers would have to insure against the 
same risks more than once.” The committee later reconvened on February 7 
for the twelfth session of the Council and continued its program of work with 
the consideration of multiple, discriminatory and unfairly burdensome taxation, 
and of problems of registration and certification arising from the delivery of 
aircraft by air.”* 

During the latter part of 1950, the following regional and divisional meetings 
were held under ICAO sponsorship: Airworthiness and Operations (AIR/OPS), 
Paris, September 14 to October 2, 1950;" Rules of the Air and Air Traffic Con- 
trol (RAC), Montreal, November 14 to December 14, 1950;" Special Meteoro- 
logical Meeting for the African-Indian Ocean, European-Mediterranean and 
North Atlantic Regions, Paris, November 1950;" and the Second Middle East 
Regional Air Navigation Meeting, Istanbul, October 2 to 17, 1950.” 


ICAO Technical Assistance Program 


At its meeting on November 8, 1950, the ICAO Council adopted a resolution 
creating a Technical Assistance Fund into which were to be paid all sums re- 
ceived by the organization from the Special Account for Technical Assistance 
for Economic Development established at the ninth session of the United Na- 
tions Economic and Social Council, as well as from other sources, “for the 
specific purpose of enabling the Organization to give technical assistance.” 
The president of the Council was authorized to determine the assistance to be 
afforded to requesting states subject to principles and criteria laid down by the 
Council. At the same time the Council noted the intention of the Secretary- 
General to establish an Advisory Board consisting of the External Relations 
Office, the Assistant Secretary-General for Air Navigation, and the Assistant 
Secretary-General for Air Transport. The Advisory Board subsequently held 
two meetings at which it reviewed all requests for assistance so far received, 
formed tentative conclusions regarding priorities, and recommended to the 
Secretary-General that immediate action be taken to respond to requests from 


18 Ibid., November 1950, p. 6. 11 Thid., p. 12. 
14 Tbid., December 1950, p. 5. 18 Thid., January 1951, p. 12. 
% Tbid., January 1951, p. 7. 19 Thid., p. 14. 


16 Ibid., March 1951, p. 6. 20 Ibid., p. 16. 
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Indonesia and Iran.” In February 1951, the organization announced that, fol- 
lowing visits by members of the secretariat to a number of countries requesting 
technical assistance, the Advisory Board had recommended assistance be pro- 
vided during 1951 to eight countries: Colombia, Egypt, Ethiopia, Finland, 
Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, Nicaragua, Pakistan and Thailand. In 
rendering this assistance, approximately 35 experts would be employed for 
periods ranging from four months to one year and some 30 fellowships would 
be awarded. Programs undertaken by ICAO in Ethiopia, Indonesia and Iran 
were to be financed in part from a special allocation of $300,000 made by the 
United Nations.” A later announcement made by ICAO in March of 195] 
revealed that agreements on technical assistance had been concluded with Indo- 
nesia, Iran, Ethiopia and Israel.” 


Reorganization of the Secretariat 


In a decision taken on December 15, 1950, the ICAO Council approved a 
recommendation of the Finance Committee for a revised organizational struc- 
ture of the secretariat. The secretariat was accordingly to be reorganized into 
four main bureaus: Air Navigation, Air Transport, Legal, and Administration 
and Services. The Air Navigation Bureau was to include the Flight Branch, 
the Ground and Regional Affairs Branch, and the Aeronautical Information 
Branch. Branches on economics, statistics, facilitation and joint financing were 
to be created under the Air Transport Bureau; and the Bureau of Administration 
and Services would be sub-divided into branches on personnel and organiza- 
tion, finance and language, and services. Below the level of a branch the 
Secretary-General was given responsibility for any further sub-division which 
he considered necessary. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Governing Body 

The 113th session of the International Labor Organization Governing Body 
convened in Brussels on November 13, 1950. The agenda of the meeting in- 
cluded the following items for consideration by the Governing Body: 1) action 
to be taken on resolutions adopted by the International Labor Conference at its 
33d session; 2) record of the conference on Rhine boatmen (July 1950); 3) 
arrangements for the fifth ILO regional conference of American states; 4) ar- 
rangements for the regional conference for the near and middle east; 5) first 
report of the Committee on the Working of the Governing Body and its Com- 
mittees;' 6) methods of associating all members of the organization more closely 
with the work of the Governing Body; 7) reports of the Finance Committee, 
the Allocations Committee, the Staff Questions Committee and the manpower 

21 [bid., December 1950, p. 5. % Ibid., February 1951, p. 14. 


22 [bid., February 1951, p. 6. 1 See document G.B.113/7/19, n.d. 
%3 Ibid., March 1951, p. 5. 
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committees;’ 8) reports of the Committee on Industrial Committees, the Tech- 
nical Assistance Committee and International Organizations Committee; 9) 
composition of committees; and 10) report of the Director-General (Morse). 

The report of the Director-General noted that since the 112th session 36 new 
ratifications to international labor conventions had been received,* requested 
the Governing Body to include Portugal on the list of countries to be invited to 
attend Asian meetings of the organization,’ presented a list of experts for the 
proposed meeting on the status and conditions of employment of domestic 
workers,’ brought to the attention of the Governing Body the request for revi- 
sion of the Hours of Work Convention for Coal Mines’ and the proposed joint 
ILO/WHO committee on hygiene of seafarers." The report also referred to 
the need for a decision on the proposed conference to study the problem of 
unemployment,” and drew attention to the texts of the resolutions adopted by 
the Permanent Agricultural Committee and the Advisory Committee on Co- 
operation.” 

The conference concerning Rhine boatmen noted in its report to the Govern- 
ing Body that it had adopted in final form the 1) technical provisions and the 
general provisions concerning the conditions of employment and the social 
security of Rhine boatmen and 2) a final act which stipulated that the two 
agreements should be applied and interpreted in conformity with the record 
of decisions of the conference. The agreements were reported to be open for 
signature and ratification by the countries represented on the Central Commis- 
sion for Rhine Navigation and were to be signed before October 1, 1950.” 

As a result of the decision of the Governing Body made at the 111th session, 
the Director-General submitted a paper recommending methods for associating 
all members more closely with the work of the Governing Body; in view of the 
time lapse involved, the idea of constitutional amendment was not promoted 
by the Director-General. He suggested that wider participation in the Govern- 
ing Body could be provided by increasing the number of deputy members in 
the government, workers’ and employment groups to eight.” 

The report of the Technical Assistance Committee on its meeting held in 
Brussels on November 17, 1950, showed that the expanded program of tech- 
nical assistance had entered on its active phase, both from the point of view of 
contributions received and coordination between participating organizations, as 
well as from the point of view of actual cooperation. The committee noted 
that the share of the contributions allocated to ILO out of the special account 
by the Secretary-General of the United Nations as of October 1950 was 
$720,000." In its approval of the report of the Technical Assistance Commit- 
tee, the Governing Body expressed the view that ILO should be prepared to 


2See documents G.B.113/13/23 to 8 Document G.B.113/17/9, n.d. 
G.B.113/13/25, n.d. *® Document G.B.113/17/5, n.d. 

§ Document G.B.113/17/1, n.d. 10 Document G.B.113/17/6, n.d. 

* Document G.B.113/17/12, n.d. 1 Document G.B.113/4/4, n.d. 

5 Document G.B.113/17/2, n.d. 12 Document G.B.113/8/3, n.d. 

®* Document G.B.113/17/35, n.d. 18 Document G.B.113/14/29, n.d. 


* Document G.B. 113/17/8, n.d. 
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assist governments of underdeveloped countries in the formulation of their 
requests and that all steps consistent with the general policy that was established 
to govern the joint program of the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
should be taken by ILO to encourage requests for assistance in the social field." 

The report of the International Organizations Committee was also considered; 
the committee recommended that the Governing Body should, in accordance 
with the agreement between ILO and the United Nations, authorize the 
Director-General to render all appropriate assistance to the United Nations 
which might be requested. It pointed out that the purpose of such assistance 
would be to insure that the objectives of ILO were kept in view in the recon- 
struction of a unified, independent and democratic Korea. With regard to the 
Council of Europe the committee noted that the Consultative Assembly had 
recommended to the Committee of Ministers that before each session of the 
International Labor Conference a preparatory conference should be held within 
the framework of the Council for prior discussions on questions contained on 
the agenda of the International Labor Conference. The committee recom- 
mended that the Governing Body should note with satisfaction the suggestion 
of the Council of Europe to promote among the countries members of the Coun- 
cil a common view upon the matters to be dealt with by the conference. On 
the question of proposed inclusion of articles dealing with economic and social 
rights in the draft Covenant on Human Rights, the committee recommended 
that a working party composed of representatives of the Commission on Human 
Rights and of the specialized agencies be established to draft such articles, 
which would then be considered by the full Commission on Human Rights. 
Consideration of the ECOSOC recommendation on full employment (11th ses- 
sion) led the committee to suggest that the Director-General be authorized to 
pursue the question of making possible international comparisons of unemploy- 
ment percentages with special reference to the specific uses which they should 
serve.” The action taken by the Governing Body on the report included a 
unanimous acceptance of the recommendation for assistance to the civilian 
population of Korea, the adoption of a series of principles to guide the Director- 
General in establishing a working arrangement between ILO and the Council 
of Europe, a decision to seek full association of ILO in drafting the articles on 
economic and social rights for the proposed Covenant on Human Rights, and a 
statement of ILO’s willingness to cooperate with ECOSOC in the preparation 
of a report on forced labor.” 

The report of the Petroleum Committee which was included in the report of 
the Committee on Industrial Committees” recommended: 1) measures to pro- 
vide permanent housing for petroleum workers; 2) that ILO should be in- 
structed to make a study of occupational diseases in the industry; 3) measures 
to prevent regionally prevalent diseases and improve public health conditions; 
4) measures to provide adequate health services for workers in the industry; 
5) measures to improve basic educational facilities of workers’ children; 6) state 


14 ILO News Service, January 1951. 16 ILO News Service, January 1951. 
18 Document G.B./113/15/30, n.d. 17 Document G.B.113/12/22, n.d. 
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control of minimum standards of basic education where educational facilities 
were provided by non-governmental institutions; 7) that ILO be instructed to 
study the principles and methods used in determining wages in the industry, 
and that the Governing Body be invited to consider placing the question on 
the next agenda of the committee; and 8) that the Governing Body be invited 
to consider referring to the committee the questions of social services, transport 
of workers, recreation facilities, and cooperative societies as they pertained to 
the petroleum industry.* The Governing Body referred to the Coal Mines 
Committee the question of holding an international conference on the prob- 
lems of production, prices, exports and imports, and the reduction in hours of 
work for its consideration. 

On the recommendation of the manpower committees, the Governing Body 
authorized the International Labor Office to consult the governments of the 
region on a proposal to establish a manpower field office for the near and mid- 
dle east similar to the ones already established in Asia and Latin America. A 
draft model agreement on migration for land settlement prepared by the Inter- 
national Labor Office with the assistance of the Permanent Migration Committee 
was recommended for circulation among member governments by the Govern- 
ing Body which also urged governments to define their needs for technical 
assistance in the field of migration. The meeting of the Governing Body also 
considered complaints from trade unions alleging the infringement of trade 
union rights which were transmitted to ILO by ECOSOC. As the complaints 
concerned member countries of ILO it was agreed that such complaints should 
be examined preliminarily by the officers of the Governing Body.” 

The 114th session of the Governing Body opened in Geneva on March 6, 
1951, and considered the reports of the committee on the program of work of 
the office in the field of industrial safety and health, of the Asian Advisory Com- 
mittee on the work of its second session, of the Asian Technical Conference on 
Cooperation, of the Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labor, of the Alloca- 
tions Committee, the Finance Committee, Staff Questions Committee, the Com- 
mittee on the Application of Conventions and Recommendations” the Commit- 
tee on Industrial Committees, the Manpower Committees, the Technical 
Assistance Committee, the International Organizations Committee,” and of the 
Director-General.” 

The Committee on the Program of Work in the Field of Industrial Safety, 
which met in Geneva from December 11 to 16, 1950, invited the Governing 
Body to approve a proposal that the following topics be included on the agenda 
of the 1952 session of the Conference: occupational diseases; statistics and 
notification of occupational diseases; basic principles and practical measures 
of protection; implementation and supervision of protective measures; and 
periodical and pre-employment medical examinations. The committee urged 


%ILO News Service, January 1951. 21 This report appears as document 
19 Thid. G.B.114/14/25, n.d. 
*® This report appears as document 2 Document G.B.114/16/1, n.d. 
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that its program of action be practical and apply directly to the needs of the 
member states, and that occupational health and safety were indivisible and 
should therefore be treated as the same problem. It was suggested that the 
Governing Body give consideration to the committee’s program of work.” The 
report of the Asian Advisory Committee on its second session held at Bandoeng, 
December 18 to 20, 1950 invited the Governing Body to refer to the Technical 
Assistance Committee the recommendations relating to technical assistance in 
solving wage problems, workers’ housing and the distribution of information on 
the fields in which ILO could render technical assistance. It was suggested 
that the manpower committees be advised of the committee’s recommendations 
concerning field offices and training programs in Asia.“ The report of the Asian 
Technical Conference on Cooperation, held at Karachi from December 26, 1950 
to January 2, 1951, invited the Governing Body to authorize the communica- 
tion to Asian governments of its suggestions relating to the practical application 
of measures for cooperative development, inter-cooperative relations, training 
of cooperative employees, and cooperative organization of small-scale cottage 
and handicraft industries.” 

The first session of the Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labor noted in 
its report that it had adopted fifteen resolutions, dealing with: vocational train- 
ing, social security, indigenous handicrafts, recruitment of workers, safety and 
health in mines, aboriginal populations of forest areas, the organization of a 
joint field working party, communication to indigenous peoples of their consti- 
tutional and legal rights and duties, promotion of audio-visual techniques, study 
of social change, dissemination of information on indigenous labor, statistical 
investigations, conditions of work and health of women employees and protec- 
tion of children.” The report of the Committee on Industrial Committees” 
recapitulated the voeux and recommendations of the third session of the Textiles 
Committee for the consideration of the Governing Body. 

The Technical Assistance Committee, which met in Geneva March 2, 1951, 
related in its report to the Governing Body that under the expanded program 
$800,000 had been credited to ILO as of January 31, 1951, that expenditures 
already approved by the Director-General amounted to $330,000 and that es- 
timated expenditures on projects not yet approved but under consideration 
amounted to $300,000. In the course of the committee’s discussion it became 
apparent that there was a real danger that expanded program funds would not 
be spent to maximum advantage due to the lack of advance planning; as a 
remedy for this shortcoming the Director-General, the committee learned, 
planned to send out a series of missions to underdeveloped countries to ascer- 
tain the countries’ needs for technical assistance within the field of competence 
of ILO.* 

The report of the Director-General (Morse) noted that since the 113th 
session of the Governing Body ten new ratifications to international labor con- 

23 Document G.B.114/2/3, n.d. 26 Document G.B.114/5/15, n.d. 


24 Document G.B.114/3/7, n.d. 27 Document G.B.114/11/23, n.d. 
25 Document G.B.114/4/2, n.d. 28 Document G.B. 114/13/26, n.d. 
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ventions had been received,” communicated to the Governing Body the memo- 
randum prepared by ILO in reply to the request from the International Court 
of Justice for information on certain questions relating to the admissibility of 
reservations to the convention on prevention and punishment of the crime of 
genocide,” recommended that in the future members of the staff of ILO must 
retain their strictly international character and could not be released to act as 
governmental or other representatives, and requested the full support of the 
Governing Body on this recommendation,” communicated to the Governing 
Body requests for interpretations of international labor conventions,” noted 
the discontinuation of the Inter-American Confederation of Workers and the 
subsequent lapse of its consultative relationship with ILO” and proposed that 
the 115th session of the Governing Body should convene June 1, 1951. 


Other Meetings 


The Joint Maritime Commission of the International Labor Organization was 
scheduled to meet at Geneva May 21 to 26, 1951 to consider a proposed inter- 
national conference on the employment conditions of Asian seafarers and the 
desirability of holding a conference to discuss employment conditions in the 
short sea trades of west and northwest Europe. Progress in obtaining ratifi- 
cations of ILO’s maritime conventions and further revision of the convention 
governing wages and hours of work were also included on the commission’s 
agenda.” The third Inter-American Conference on Social Security, linked to 
ILO by its constitution, was scheduled to be held in Buenos Aires from March 
12 to 31, 1951." The Near and Middle East Regional Conference which had 
been scheduled for April 9 to 21 in Teheran was postponed in order to achieve 
more favorable conditions at a later date.” 

The third session of the Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Com- 
mittee of ILO met in Geneva February 12 to 23, 1951 to consider a general 
report dealing with: 1) action taken in the various countries in the light of the 
conclusions of the first two sessions; 2) steps taken by the International Labor 
Office to carry out the studies and inquiries proposed at previous sessions; and 
3) recent events and developments in the construction industry. Special at- 
tention of the committee was also to be devoted to problems related to welfare 
and seasonal unemployment in the construction industry.” 


Technical Activities 


The opening of an office by ILO’s Migration Field Mission in Germany was 
announced by the Director-General; the office to be established in the ministry 
of labor at Bonn until permanent headquarters were established, was to advise 
the German Federal Republic on problems connected with migration for em- 


2° Document G.B.114/16/14, n.d. %* ILO News Service, January 1951. 

%® Document G.B.114/16/5, n.d. % Document G.B.114/18/24, n.d. 

1 Document G.B.114/16/8, n.d. % Document G.B.114/16/13, n.d. 

2 Document G.B.114/16/18, n.d. 57 Department of State, Bulletin, XXIV, p. 356. 


% Document G.B.114/16/21, n.d. 
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ployment and for land settlement and would seek opportunities for German 
workers to emigrate to other countries." The demographic problem develop- 
ing in western Europe was being studied by the International Labor Office in 
an attempt to find a means to facilitate the emigration of ten to twelve million 
people in order to preclude serious social, economic and potential political con- 
sequences. In the opinion of the office the most feasible areas for absorption 
of the excess population were North and South America, Australia and New 
Zealand.” 

Statistics gathered by the International Labor Office showed that the cost 
of living rose in 25 countries or territories, dropped in six and remained un- 
changed in two during 1950. The cost of living showed the greatest increase 
in Finland (21 percent) and the greatest decrease in Iran (17 percent) during 
November and December 1950.” 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Modifications and Establishment of Par Values 


In the period from November 20, 1950, to March 20, 1951, the Fund was 
consulted in connection with the modification of foreign exchange systems by 
three of its member governments. On November 20 the Fund announced its 
agreement to certain modifications proposed by the government of Iran. Iran 
was to continue to retain in effect three foreign exchange rates: 1) an official 
rate, 32.5 rials to the dollar, for governmental transactions and transactions 
with the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company; 2) a certificate rate, 40 rials to the dollar, 
for essential imports; and 3) a third rate for exports other than oil and for non- 
essential imports. The latter rate, which formerly had been permitted to fluc- 
tuate in a free market, was fixed at 48.75 rials to the dollar and all transactions 
were to be conducted through official banks. The Fund and the Iranian gov- 
ernment were to continue consultations towards the eventual unification of the 
Iranian foreign exchange system.’ Agreement was announced on March 8 to 
the proposed devaluation of Paraguayan currency from 3.09 to 6 guaranies to 
the dollar. Consultations between Paraguay and the Fund had also been held, 
according to the: announcement, on the modification of the country’s multiple 
currency system.’ A further announcement of March 20 revealed that Colum- 
bia had proposed to the Fund measures to simplify its foreign exchange system 
and reduce its restrictions on imports. The new system, to which the Fund 
gave its approval, would not involve a change in Columbia’s par value as fixed 
by the Fund. A new exchange rate of 2.50 pesos to the dollar was established 
for all foreign exchange payments and all foreign exchange proceeds other than 
those for coffee exports. For a period of not less than six months, 25 percent 
of the coffee export exchange would operate at the new rate and the remaining 


% ILO News Service, January 1951. 1 International Monetary Fund Press Release 
3° New York Times, December 29, 1950. 151, November 20, 1950. 
“ United Nations, Bulletin, X, p. 337. 2 Ibid., 157, March 3, 1951. 
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75 percent would operate at a buying rate of 1.95 pesos to the dollar. All 
licensing restrictions on imports would be removed, with the exception of a 
prohibited list of specified luxury products, and the differential exchange taxes, 
other than a uniform stamp tax, and all mixed rate arrangements would be 
abolished.* The Fund announced on March 19 the establishment of the initia] 
par value for the Pakistani rupee at 3.30852 rupees to the dollar, the rate pro- 
posed by the government of Pakistan.“ 


Gold Operations 

On March 7, 1951, the Executive Board of the Fund announced that, since 
the amount of sales and purchases in the world markets of gold for artistic and 
industrial purposes was increasing at a rate indicating that “at least a part of it 
finds its way to private hoards, contrary to the gold policy of the Fund esta- 
blished in June 1947”, the existing arrangements and practices of several coun- 
tries were no longer a satisfactory basis to implement the Fund’s gold policy. 
The Board therefore directed the staff of the Fund to formulate, after consul- 
tation with the countries concerned, more effective methods of implementa- 
tion.” The Fund revealed on March 9, 1951, that the Canadian government 
had, since 1947, discussed with the Fund a proposed change in its subsidy to 
gold mines which would increase the proportion of output on which the sub- 
sidy would be paid effective January 1, 1951. Although the Board of Execu- 
tive Directors determined that the plan was “not consistent with the Fund’s 
policy,” the Canadian government announced the details of the new changes 


on March 9.° 


Sales and Purchases 

Between November 18, 1950, and March 20, 1951, the Fund announced 
only one purchase of currency: the purchase by Brazil of £10,000,000 on Jan- 
uary 9, 1951, bringing to $65,000,000 the total value of Brazilian currency 
purchases from the Fund.’ 


Organization 

In view of the approaching expiration of the term of service of the Managing 
Director and Chairman of the Executive Board of the Fund (Gutt), the Execu- 
tive Board, by unanimous vote, on March 12, 1951, offered Mr. Gutt a three- 
year extension of his contract. Mr. Gutt replied that, for personal reasons, he 
was obliged to decline the offer.’ 


8 Ibid., 162, March 20, 1951. * Ibid., 159, March 9, 1951. 
‘ Ibid., 161, March 19, 1951. 1 Ibid., 155, January 9, 1951. 
5 Ibid., 158, March 7, 1951. 8 Ibid., 160, March 12, 1951. 
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INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


By June 1, 1950 Austria had become the sixtieth country to ratify the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Convention of Atlantic City, 1947. Four addi- 
tional countries acceded to the convention bringing the membership of the 
International Telecommunication Union to 64. The Hungarian People’s Repub- 
lic, the Republic of Poland, the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia, also 
during the period under review, ratified the European Broadcasting Convention, 
Copenhagen, 1948.’ 

The Secretary-General of ITU announced on August 13, 1950 that the extra- 
ordinary administrative radio conference scheduled to meet at The Hague in 
September 1950 had been postponed. The agenda of the conference was to 
have included 1) approval of an international frequency list, 2) approval of 
frequency lists drafted for such specialized services as aeronautical, mobile and 
high-frequency broadcasting and 3) determination of the time and manner of 
entry into force of the over-all frequency allocation list. It was agreed by 56 
countries that the meeting should be postponed because it was felt that the 
objectives could not be achieved nor any substantial agreement reached in 
“present world conditions.” The United States urged that the work accom- 
plished at Atlantic City ought not to be scrapped and that the conference be 
held when conditions become more favorable. It was suggested by the United 
States that in the interim studies be conducted on the problems which resulted 
from the effort to compile a new international frequency list by the International 
Frequency Registration Board functioning at Geneva.’ 

The Administrative Council, composed of eighteen governments and serving 
as the policy-making body of ITU during intervals between plenipotentiary con- 
ferences, held its fifth session in Geneva beginning September 1, 1950.‘ On 
July 1, 1950 the new telegraph and telephone regulations revised by the Inter- 
national Telegraph and Telephone Conference held at Paris in 1949 came into 
force.° 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


The fifth general session of contracting parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade held in Torquay, England ended on December 19, 1950. Prior 
to adjournment, a Canadian proposal to create a standing committee to handle 
the problems arising between sessions was referred to the participating govern- 
ments for their consideration. The session approved the circulation among the 
parties of a questionnaire designed to obtain by early 1951 information on the 
policy, technique, and effect of import restrictions being applied for balance-of- 
payments reasons, and information on discriminatory measures applied under 

1 Journal des Télé ications, June 1950. —¢ Ibid., p. 514. 


2 New York Times, March 14, 1950. 5 Journal des Télécommunications, June 1950. 
* Department of State, Bulletin, XXIII, p. 355. 
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exceptions made for the postwar transitional period. It was also agreed that 
due to the uncertain international situation, there should be an extension of the 

riod for the use of exceptional import controls on scarce commodities and 
those of which there were large government-owned stocks. The conference 
in addition studied several complaints alleging that the benefits of some tariff 
concessions had been nullified by the actions of certain governments and ac- 
cepted a code of standard practices on the administration of necessary trade 
restrictions.’ The code provided that: 1) the grant of an import license should 
imply that the necessary foreign exchange would be obtainable if applied for 
within a reasonable time; 2) if both import licenses and exchange permits 
were required the operation of the two requirements should be coordinated; 
3) new restrictions on imports or exports should not apply to goods proved to 
have been en route at the time of the change or to have been already largely 
paid for; 4) goods proven to have been confirmed prior to the change in restric- 
tions and not marketable anywhere else should receive special consideration; 
5) the administrative formalities in connection with the issuing of import and 
export licenses or exchange permits should be designed to allow action on 
applications within a reasonably short period; 6) requests for renewal under 
exceptional circumstances should be given sympathetic consideration; 7) under 
a system of fixed quotas the period set for applications should be sufficient to 
allow for exchanges of communications for the purchase of the goods; 8) the 
control authorities, when apportioning quotas to importers on the basis of past 
participation in the trade, should give consideration to requests for licenses from 
new firms; 9) if an assurance on an import license would be necessary for con- 
sular legalization, a communication giving the number of the license should be 
sufficient; 10) authority given to customs officials should be sufficient to allow 
slight discrepancies from specifications of import or export authorization; and 
11) when a balance-of-payments difficulty has occurred, transfers of exchange 
should give priority to goods already imported or licensed in preference to new 
orders.’ 

Negotiations were resumed at Torquay on January 3, 1951 and were sched- 
uled to continue until the end of March. France, which had announced its 
intention to raise duties drastically in November,’ mollified its demands for 
revision and in most instances granted adequate compensations on other items. 
Of the 105 trade and tariff agreements expected to be concluded, the most 
important were those of western Germany with the United Kingdom, France 
and the United States, and the agreements which would bind for an additional 
three years the duty reductions negotiated by the United Kingdom, Canada, 
the United States, Italy, France and the Benelux countries in 1947 and 1949.* 

On March 30 the prospect for a long-term trade agreement between the 
United States and the United Kingdom appeared meager because of the im- 
passe reached in negotiations on “imperial preference.” The United Kingdom 


1 Current Developments in United States For- ® See Internationai Organization, V, p. 212. 
eign Policy, December 1950, p. 57. * New York Times, March 12, 1950. 

2 International Financial News Survey, Febru- 
ary 9, 1951. 
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refused to reduce the margins between the duties imposed on United States’ 
goods and those, if any, imposed on goods of the same type from the Common- 
wealth countries imported by the United Kingdom. The United Kingdom 
indicated its preference to forego the reductions offered by the United States 
on United Kingdom goods and to retain the preferential agreement with the 
Commonwealth countries. In some instances it was asserted that the United 
Kingdom could not grant a reduction because Australia, New Zealand and 
the Union of South Africa were unwilling to relinquish the protected markets 
which they had enjoyed in the United Kingdom since 1931. On the other 
hand, it was noted that the Commonwealth countries would enjoy a preferential 
market despite the outcome of the tariff negotiations due to the dollar shortage 
and availability of pounds sterling. Negotiations for United States agreements 
with New Zealand, Australia, and the Union of South Africa were also aborted 
for the same reason, although it was expected that a United States-Canadian 
agreement would be reached.’ 

Throughout the seven months of negotiations at Torquay there were ex- 
pressions of dissatisfaction from the low-tariff countries such as Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Luxembourg, Belgium and the Netherlands on their lessened bar- 
gaining position due to the removal of quantitative import controls under the 
agreements among countries under the European Recovery Plan. With the 
removal of controls their markets were being opened to competition from other 
European countries, while in the high-tariff countries, such as France, Italy and 
the United Kingdom their products were being subjected to high and often in- 
surmountable duties. On March 29, the conference held a special session in an 
attempt to find a solution to this problem of discrepancies between tariffs, but 
without success. On April 2, a special working party was established to study 
the problems and evolve a solution which would be presented to the contracting 
parties at the next meeting in September 1951,’ when Johan Melander, of Nor- 
way would assume the chairmanship of the contracting parties, succeeding 
L. Dana Wilgress, of Canada.* It was expected that a multilateral tariff con- 
vention would be prepared for signature by April 20, 1951.’ 


Havana Charter 


The decision of the President of the United States (Truman) made in Decem- 
ber 1950, not to re-submit the Havana Charter, the basic instrument which 
would institute the International Trade Organization, for approval by the United 
States Congress brought similar decisions from two other countries. The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade of the United Kingdom announced in February that 
it was not the intention of the administration to recommend to Parliament that 
the United Kingdom should ratify the Havana Charter.” Similarly, the Nether- 
lands government withdrew its bill which sought parliamentary approval of the 


5 Ibid., March 31, 1950. 8 Ibid., March 30, 1951. 
6 Ibid., March 30, 1951. ® Ibid., March 12, 1951. 
1 Ibid., April 3, 1951. 10 The Times, London, February 9, 1951. 
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charter, but in addition stated that non-ratification did not mean that its provi- 
sions would not be observed.” 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND 
CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


During the period from October 1, 1950 to the middle of December, a total 
of twenty meetings of various subsidiary groups affiliated with UNESCO were 
held, eighteen in Paris and two in Havana—the regional conference of national 
commissions of the western hemisphere and the meeting of experts on exchange 
of persons. 

At the 24th session of the executive board, unanimous approval was received 
for the confirmation of an initial appropriation of $125,000 for aid in Korean 
educational reconstruction... On November 8, 1950, the executive board also 
approved three projects for the development of science. These included a 
broad study of scientific institutions of research with a: ~ to the extension 


and harmonizing of world scientific groups, the approval eeting of scien- 
tists of southeast Asian countries at Jogjakarta, Indonesia 2, and approval 
of the creation of a physics laboratory in western Europ. study of high 
energy particles.’ 

Other action previously taken included the allocatior ) for the pur- 
chase of scientific and educational materials for Indones approval of 
a UNESCO gift coupon good for the purchase of equipme» nd publica- 
tions which were to be made available through various n. ommissions.” 

Publications of UNESCO during the period included \. ‘ublications: 
Press, Film, Radio, Training for Radio and Public Library an." 


UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION 


Fourth Session of the Executive and Liaison Committee 


The Executive and Liaison Committee of the Universal Postal Union, estab- 
lished by the Congress of Paris of 1947, held its fourth session at Montreux, 
Switzerland, May 15 to 26, 1950 under the presidency of J. J. Le Mouel, 
Director-General of French Posts. The first question dealt with by the com- 
mittee concerned the representation of China; taking into consideration the 
technical character of UPU and the actual situation in China the committee 
recognized the representative of the People’s Republic of China as the rightful 
delegate. The committee spent much of its time in discussion of air mail 
problems and it was decided to call a joint IATA/UPU conference in January 


4 New York Times, February 11, 1951. The New York Times, November 10, 1950, re- 
1 For previous approval for UNESCO’s partici- ported the confirmation of an appropriation’ of 
pation in Korean relief, see International Organi- $175,000. 
zation, IV, p. 683, The amount appropriated at 2 New York Times, November 10, 1950. 
the meeting of the executive committee is re- ? UNESCO, Impetus, September—October 1950. 
ported in United Nations Bulletin, IX, p. 304. * UNESCO, Courier, September 1950. 
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1951 for the purpose of attaining solutions to the problems. The recommen- tor 
dation of the delegate from Czechoslovakia that those governments whose air dur 
mail rates exceeded the rates fixed by the Paris Convention be pressed to reduce bas: 
them, was adopted. A subcommittee consisting of France, Switzerland, Czecho- sult 
slovakia and the United Kingdom was appointed to consider a revision of the 
form and substance of the acts of Paris concerning the international exchange of 
parcels. The report of the subcommittee entrusted with the work of rearrang- 
ing and revising the acts of the Universal Postal Union was heard and adopted 
by the committee; the proposals would be placed before the Congress of 1952 Ew 
for its approval. The committee scheduled its fifth session for May 21 to I 
June 2, 1951 at St-Gall, Switzerland.’ . Jun 
esti 
plie 
WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION six 
First Congress of the World Meteorological Organization = 
On March 15, 1951 the International Meteorological Organization, which Bo: 
had existed nearly one hundred years as a semi-official body, held a conference of 
in Paris to complete the arrangements for the transfer of its assets, activities, offi 
functions and obligations to the World Meteorological Organization.’ Immedi- agt 
ately following the final session of the Conference of Directors of IMO, the | ern 
first Congress of the World Meteorological Organization was to convene. The to: 
first congress was primarily concerned with administrative and organizational hac 
matters which would necessarily need affirmative action to insure the effective Kir 
operation of the newly created organization. The provisional agenda included: cor 
1) the election of officers; 2) the establishment of general regulations, rules of act 
procedure, regional associations, and technical commissions; 3) the organization q 
and location of a secretariat; 4) the appointment of a Secretary-General; and Pre 
5) the approval of a budget and a program of work.’ | prc 
WMO came into being as an official organization on March 23, 1950 after the by 
deposit of instruments of ratification or accession by 30 states; by February 15, tho 
1951 a total of 44 states had deposited instruments of ratification or accession. | act 
The purpose of WMO was to coordinate, standardize, and improve world 
meteorological activities, observations, and techniques and to encourage ex- Re 
change among its members of information relating to weather, meteorology and =} 
scientific advancement.’ Tu 
Eg 
Relations with the United Nations Sy: 
The text of the draft agreement* between the United Nations and WMO was for 
approved by the Committee on Negotiations with Specialized Agencies of -_ 
ECOSOC. The committee empowered its chairman, Sir Ramawami Mudaliar, hay 
1 L’Union Postale, LXXV, p. 72-78. 3 Ibid. i 
1 New York Times, March 16, 1951. 4 See document E/C.1/L.4, March 3, 1951. 5 
2 Department of State, Press Release 184, ss 
March 7, 1951. IV, 
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to negotiate on its behalf with the World Meteorological Organization in Paris 
during April, and the text approved by the committee was to be used as the 
basis for the agreement linking WMO with the United Nations system of con- 
sultation and cooperation with specialized agencies.’ 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Executive Board 


During the sixth session of the Executive Board in Geneva from June 1 to 
June 9, 1950, it was reported that some difficulties had been encountered in the 
establishment of a regional office for Europe. Six member states had not re- 
plied to the request sent them on the subject, seven had expressed reservations, 
six had sent in negative replies, and only eight had indicated their approval.’ 
It was also proposed that rules of procedure of the Assembly be changed to 
permit the participation in discussions of representatives of the Executive 
Board in either plenary or committee meetings. During the biennial revision 
of the list of non-governmental organizations with which WHO maintained 
official relations, a total of eighteen were retained. The Executive Board also 
agreed that, while WHO was not an organization for sending supplies to gov- 
ernments, it was nonetheless true that supplies were occasionally indispensable 
to enable a government to carry out a specific program. A total of $100,000 
had been thus distributed to Afghanistan, Ethiopia, Finland, India, Hashemite 
Kingdom of the Jordan, Monaco, Portugal, Thailand and Yugoslavia for the 
control of malaria and leprosy, the improvement of nursing care and similar 
activities. 

The seventh session of the Executive Board met in Geneva in January 1951. 
Press reports indicated that a compromise budget of $7,800,000 had been ap- 
proved for the operations of WHO during 1952. Original estimates submitted 
by the secretariat had called for a budget of $8,300,000 but some members 
thought it unrealistic to request increased contributions from members, as such 
action might lead to the withdrawal of support.’ 


Regional Activities 

The first WHO regional conference on health statistics met at Istanbul, 
Turkey on September 8 and 9, 1950, was attended by representatives from 
Egypt, Ethiopia, France, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Turkey and the United Kingdom. The conference pointed to the need 
for accurate population figures as a prerequisite to reliable health statistics, 
recommended the incorporation into national use of the standardized definitions 
worked out by WHO technical committees, and urged that every possible atten- 
tion be paid to increasing the reliability of mortality statistics. In this connec- 


5 Document E/C.1/L.2, March 1, 1951. session, see International Organization, IV, 
1 Chronicle of the World Health Organization, p. 685. 
IV, p. 271. For other action taken at the sixth 2 The Times, London, February 2, 1951. 
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tion the conference pointed out that urban centers of undeveloped countries 
tended to show higher than normal death rates simply because the sick mi- 
grated to the centers of medical care and were often listed as having lived where 
they died rather than in their true residence. The conference requested clear 
distinction in reporting health statistics between deaths which were medically 
certified and those which were not, in order to avoid inaccurate statistics on 
causes of death.’ 

The third session of the regional committee for southeast Asia took place in 
September at Kandy, Ceylon, and elected Mrs. Aung San of Burma, chairman 
and Dr. Faqir Mohamed of Afghanistan as vice-chairman. As a temporary 
measure to increase the availability of trained personnel in the area, the govern- 
ments were urged to train medical assistants who could serve under the super- 
vision of fully qualified doctors, to expand training facilities and improve 
working conditions for nurses, and to train sanitarians. The regional director 
was urged to assist the improvement of sanitary conditions by requesting the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Board to consider favorably governmental 
requests for improvement of environmental sanitation by the use of demonstra- 
tion teams. Other matters discussed included a series of recommendations to 
governments for the improvement of maternal and child care, increased vac- 
cination against smallpox, better serological diagnosis of venereal diseases, and 
the participation of the regional committee in a special meeting of the All-India 
Institute of Hygiene and Public Health scheduled for 1951 at which nutritional 
problems of the area would be considered.‘ 

The third session of the regional committee for the eastern Mediterranean 
met from September 4 to 7, 1951 in Istanbul, Turkey. The committee 1) urged 
member states to make adequate provisions in their national budgets for public 
health services and training of personnel; 2) recommended that regional ad- 
visers on environmental sanitation and on malaria be appointed; 3) requested 
the regional director to explore the possibility of convening a regional seminar 
on trachoma and to develop an inter-regional training program for specialists 
in this disease; and 4) called upon member countries to develop effective school 
health service, to improve smallpox vaccination programs and to develop the 
use of antibiotics for the treatment of pertussis. The committee also recom- 
mended that members conclude regional multilateral sanitary agreements for 
the reporting of epidemiological information as an important step in controlling 
the spread of diseases prevalent in the region.’ 


Technical Activities 

The government of the Netherlands, the Rockefeller Foundation and WHO 
sponsored a seminar on environmental sanitation from November 27 to Decem- 
ber 2, 1950, in which forty specialists from sixteen European countries partici- 
pated. Special attention was paid to the problem of training sanitary engineers. 


3 Chronicle of the World Health Organization, ‘ Ibid., p. 370-373. 
IV, p. 342. 5 Ibid., p. 376. 
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On November 18 and 19, 1950, a middle east medical symposium of the 
prophylactic and therapeutic aspects of tropical diseases was held at the Ameri- 
can University in Beirut, Lebanon under the joint auspices of the United Nations 
Relief and Work Agency for Palestine Refugees, the United States Medical 
Research Unit in Cairo and WHO. The subjects discussed included malaria, 
treponemal diseases, tuberculosis, bilharziasis and maternal and child care. It 
was announced that a new experimental antibiotic, fumigillin, might prove to 
have great value in the treatment of amoebic dysentery, a widespread disease 
in the middle east.° 

A rabies-control program in Israel, sponsored by WHO and outlined by the 
Expert Committee on Rabies, was put into operation in October 1950. Vacci- 
nation and registration of dogs was undertaken across the country, stray dogs 
were systematically eliminated, and the second most important vectors, jackals, 
were to be reduced through the use of strychnine poisoning.’ 

Other technical activities included the convening of an expert committee on 
school health services in Geneva in August 1951; the accumulation of new sta- 
tistical material and documentation in regard to human rickettioses in Africa by 
a joint OIHP/WHO study group; a large-scale campaign against trachoma 
among Arab refugees from Palestine; an anti-malaria demonstration in Iran; 
demonstration of the use of sulphetrone in the treatment of leprosy in Ethiopia; 
and a dental health survey in the middle east with particular emphasis on the 
training of personnel, governmental health service programs and preventive as- 


pects of dental health.’ 


Other Matters 


On February 27, 1951 it was announced that Panama had become the 
seventy-fifth member of the World Health Organization.’ 


$ Ibid., p. 380. 8 Ibid., p. 25-28. 
" Ibid., V, p. 17. * New York Times, February 28, 1951. 


III. REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ARAB LEAGUE 


A two-week session of the Arab League concluded in Cairo on February 2, 
1951. On January 27, the League issued a statement that the Political Com- 
mittee had examined the Libyan question and that after hearing a report of the 
Egyptian Foreign Minister (Mohamed Salah el Din Bey) on the developments 
of that question in the United Nations, had authorized the Egyptian gover- 
ment to continue its study of the problem so that the United Nations decision 
relative to the independence of Libya should be implemented.’ 

At the close of the session the Council of the League issued a communiqué 
stating that League members, while understanding their obligations under the 
United Nations Charter and while resolving to do everything possible for peace, 
could not carry out their duties under the Charter wholeheartedly so long as 
national aspirations remained unsatisfied and unless they were provided with 
the military and economic means necessary for their own defense. 

A collective security pact was signed by all member states except the Hashe- 
mite Kingdom of the Jordan.’ Iraq reserved the right not to be bound by the 
League in financial matters, while Yemen maintained her former reservations. 
Jordan made five stipulations: 1) the provision that a two-thirds majority of the 
League was binding on all member states should be replaced by a clause stating 
that execution of any decision should be the responsibility of only those who 
voted for it; 2) “aggression” should be defined and should refer to aggression 
from a non-League country; 3) the general mechanism of the pact should be 
further revised and simplified; 4) the pact should not affect treaties between 
League members and other countries; and 5) an authority should be appointed 
to define a “threat of war.” 

The League came to three conclusions regarding Palestinian Arab refugees. 
They were that: 1) all refugees should be immediately resettled in the countries 
where they were, but without prejudice to their rights to repatriation or com- 
pensation; 2) the League should cooperate with United Nations refugee organi- 
zations; and 3) the League should ask for more funds than those allotted under 
resettlement schemes.° 

On February 2, a subcommittee was appointed to study proposals made by 
Nazem el Kudsy, Syrian Premier, for a union or federation of Arab states. Sub- 
sequently, Riad Soleh, Lebanese Premier issued a statement to the effect that 
his country was “inalterably” opposed to any plan that might diminish its na- 
tional sovereignty.° 


1.New York Times, February 3, 1951. ‘ Ibid. 
2 The Times, London, January 29, 1951. 5 The Times, London, February 3, 1951. 
3 Chronology of International Events and ® New York Times, February 3, 1951. 
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A League spokesman in Cairo, on February 5, stated that the League had 

sed a resolution denouncing “French intervention” in Morocco. He alleged 
that General Juin, French Resident-General in Morocco, had threatened to 
depose Sultan Mohamed V, and said that the League had received appeals 
from various Moroccan sources for immediate intervention. However, this re- 
port was strongly denied by a French official.’ 

At the request of the Egyptian government, the Political Coramittee of the 
League met on March 11 to consider the Moroccan situation.’ A subcommittee 
was appointed under the Assistant Secretary-General (Ahmed el Shukairy) to 
study and report on “certain matters”. Two days later the committee decided 
to send a note to the French government urging that the Moroccan people be 
permitted to realize the national aspiration for independence. It was reported 
to the press that if the French reply was not favorable, the League would ask 
the United Kingdom, the United States and certain other countries to lend 
their support in presenting the case to the United Nations.’ 

The Assistant Secretary-General of the League announced late in March that 
a bureau was being established in Cairo to tighten the economic blockade of 
Israel. He added that it would consist of experts of all member states and had 
become necessary because of the continual smuggling of goods across Arab 
borders into Israel.” 


BRUSSELS PACT PERMANENT COMMISSION 


Defense Matters 


As a result of certain decisions of the North Atlantic Council, the five Brussels 
treaty powers met in Brussels on December 20 to effect the immediate merging 
of the Western Union defense organization with that of the North Atlantic 
Treaty nations." It was decided that the Brussels Pact board of production and 
supply would be incorporated with the production board of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. The defense forces of the Brussels Pact organization were 
to form the nucleus in the administration and personnel of the enlarged and 
unified North Atlantic defense organization. However, a statement issued by 
the Consultative Council of Western Powers revealed that the Brussels Pact 
organization would not be abolished and that the merger with the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization “would in no way affect the obligations which the five 
countries have undertaken by virtue of the Brussels Treaty.” 

Problems of civil defense giving rise to the need for collaboration among the 
Brussels treaty powers were examined at a conference in London on January 
30 and 31, 1951, of representatives of these powers.’ Earlier, documentation on 


™ Chronology of International Events and Atlantic Treaty Organization, see this issue, 
Documents, VII, p. 90. p. 399. 

*The Times, London, March 12, 1951. 2 New York Times, December 21, 1950. 

* Ibid., March 14, 1951. * Brussels Treaty Organization Press Release, 

10 New York Times, March 27, 1951. January 31, 1951. 
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the organization of civil defense had been exchanged, and the January discus- 
sions on the protection of civilian population in wartime dealt, among other 
things, with the establishment of quick and effective means of liaison among 
the allied-civilian authorities. The existing civil defense organizations in each 
country were studied, and measures laid down for ensuring continued close 
cooperation among the five powers. 


Social Matters 


The eighth session of the committee of experts on social policy of the Brussels 
Pact organization met in Brussels from December 11 to 13, 1950.* As a result 
of the committee’s work, the five powers were ready to put into operation the 
scheme for the interchange of individual workers among themselves which had 
been prepared several months earlier. With close cooperation among the em- 
ployment services having been established by the exchange of lists of vacancies, 
the scheme would assist workers desiring to obtain employment in another 
Brussels Treaty country to accomplish this, account being taken of the labor 
market in each country. In the sphere of social security, the five countries con- 
tinued their efforts to harmonize the conditions by which the bilateral conven- 
tions concluded between them were applied. 

Since the committee reviewed a year ago the stage of application of inter- 


national labor conventions, fourteen further ratifications of conventions had | 


been deposited by the five powers, while the ratification procedure of thirteen 
others had been begun. The committee’s study had revealed that in matters of 
fundamental social policy the five powers had achieved similarity of approach 
and that there was a substantial measure of harmony in their attitudes toward 
implementation of the international labor conventions.’ 

The communiqué issued at the end of the eighth session stated that the 
committee’s study of the international labor recommendations was nearing com- 
pletion, while on the question of research into industrial safety, a meeting of 
factory inspectors had been organized to harmonize safety precautions required 
by each of the countries. Finally, the committee had begun a study of relations 
between public authorities and employers’ and workers’ organizations so that 
countries with newly-created work councils might benefit from the experience 
of countries having had these institutions for some time.* 


CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


West Indian Conference 


The fourth session of the West Indian Conference met at Willemstad, 
Curacao, Netherlands West Indies from November 24 to December 7, 1950.’ 
In addition to the sixteen commissioners from the four member governments, 
the conference was attended by delegates from fourteen of the fifteen territories 


4 Ibid., December 13, 1950. * Ibid., December 13, 1950. 
5 Ibid., January 15, 1951. 1 Department of State, Bulletin, XXIV, p. 385. 
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administered by member governments and by a large number of observers 
representing the United Nations, ILO and FAO. 

As a result of the policy of focusing attention on a particular subject at each 
conference, the Caribbean Commission had decided upon “The Agricultural 
Problems of the Caribbean” as the principal theme of the fourth session. At 
the first plenary session on November 24, the conference decided, in order to 
avoid duplication of effort, that the extensive documentation prepared for the 
session should be discussed in a number of committees. The conference then 
established nine committees, and the agenda items were allocated among them 
as follows: 1) report of the Secretary-General; 2) importance of agriculture; 
3) soil conservation and fertility, and water control; 4) animal husbandry; 5) 
land tenure, land settlement, and rural housing; 6) extension services, general 
rural education, and cooperatives; 7) agricultural credit, and marketing prob- 
lems; 8) agricultural labor and mechanization, and types of farming; and 9) 
agricultural research.’ Each committee submitted a report to the conference 
for discussion in plenary session. The reports contained suggestions for con- 
ference recommendations to the Caribbean Commission, and were adopted 
with certain amendments. A total of 78 recommendations were then sent to 
the drafting committee for collating and editing; they included a request that 
all territorial governments improve and expand the circulation of Commission 
publications and information in their respective territories, a recommendation 
that the Secretary-General report separately and specifically to the conference 
on action taken by member governments and territorial governments on projects 
recommended by the Commission, and a recommendation that the Commission 
renew its inquiries of the territorial governments regarding their need of capital 
for public and private development projects.’ The conference further recom- 
mended that: the Commission, with the aid of technical experts of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies, determine the availability of investment 
capital both within and without the Caribbean area and means for mobilizing 
such capital for investment in the area; a tariff conference of experts from 
member governments and Chamber of Commerce representatives from the 
Caribbean territories be held as soon as possible to examine steps necessary for 
the lowering of tariff barriers in the region and make specific recommendations 
to member governments; the conference record “in the strongest terms” its dis- 
approval of the continuance of any restrictions on migration on the grounds of 
race or color; and territorial governments enact legislation providing for the 
recognition, for purposes of collective bargaining, of trade unions with the al- 
legiance of the majority of workers. It also recommended that: a special 
conference of representatives of the territorial governments be called under 
Commission auspices to consider the various aspects of commercial exploitation 
of the agricultural potentialities of the area, with special emphasis on the 
development of the timber trade; the main theme of the fifth session be 
“Vocational Education in the Caribbean Area”; member governments secure 


* Caribbean Commission, Monthly Information 3 Ibid. 
Bulletin, IV, p. 579. 
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the services of one or more agricultural economists under the program of 
technical assistance for economic development to advise and assist in the 
formulation of agricultural plans with a view to developing an agricultural 
program for the area; and the Commission collect and disseminate to teri- 
torial governments information on the development of water control work 
within the Caribbean area and urge them to examine and modify, where neces- 
sary, legislation for controlling the utilization of forest lands. Other recommen- 
dations dealt with the following subjects: livestock problems, conditions against 
the abuse of land, settlement of laborers in or near the estates on which they 
worked, enactment of legislation to discourage land idleness, the importance 
of rural housing as an area for research and action, and the convening of techni- 
cal meetings on the subject of general rural education. 


Eleventh Session 


The Caribbean Commission held its eleventh session in Willemstad, Curagao 
from November 24 to December 9, 1950.‘ Foremost on the agenda were 
arrangements for the fourth session of the West Indian Conference. The Com- 
mission studied the papers prepared by technical specialists for the conference, 
and passed them on with their observations to the conference. The Commis- 
sioners also dealt with such recurrent items as the annual budget, the activities 
of the Secretariat and various procedural matters. 

Acting upon the experience of the third session of the West Indian Confer- 
ence which had demonstrated the Commission’s difficulties in examining ade- 
quately conference recommendations within a few days following the close of 
the conference, the Commission deferred action on most of the conference rec- 


ommendations, making decisions on only those it considered of the highest | 
priority. These were: 1) the appointment of an agricultural economist to work 


in the Commission Central Secretariat for one year to assist in the formulation, 


development and coordination of technical assistance projects in the field of | 


agriculture and to study foreign as well as Caribbean markets; and 2) establish- 


ment of a pilot project in the United Kingdom islands of St. Lucia and St. | 
Vincent, to deal with land improvement and protection by means of land | 


capabilities surveys and land capability classification." The Commission agreed 
to recommend to member governments that the Secretary-General be authorized 
to approach FAO with a view to obtaining the services, under the expanded 
program of technical assistance, of the agricultural economist required for the 


first project. The Commission also agreed to seek the approval of the Nether- | 


lands, French and United States governments to an approach to FAO by the 
United Kingdom on behalf of all four members regarding the St. Lucia and 
St. Vincent land-use pilot program. The United Kingdom was to be invited 
to take the necessary steps toward the realization of these projects, with the 
Commission following closely their implementation." 


4 Ibid. 6 Ibid. 
5 Department of State, Bulletin, XXIV, p. 579. 
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Technical Activities 


The Conference on Trade Statistics was held in Port-of-Spain from October 
25 to 30, 1950.’ After exchanging views and studying the various items on the 
agenda, the conference formulated 30 recommendations for the consideration 
of the Caribbean Commission. If approved by the Commission, these recom- 
mendations were to be submitted to the territorial governments. Included 
among the subjects dealt with in the recommendations were production of 
trade returns by territorial governments under the Standard International Trade 
Classification, valuation of imports and exports, the use of metric weights and 
measures, compilation and publication of trade statistics and returns, and in- 
service departmental training. 

The second annual meeting of the Caribbean Interim Tourism Committee 
met in San Juan, Puerto Rico from November 27 to 30, 1950.* The subject 
under discussion was ways and means of developing cooperatively the potential 
of the Caribbean as the foremost year-round recreation and travel area of the 
western hemisphere. Three of the resolutions adopted by the committee re- 
quested the Caribbean Commission to seek prompt means of obtaining Point 
Four, ECA and United Nations technical assistance for surveys of specific and 
general Caribbean tourist development projects, called to the attention of mem- 
ber governments the importance of investment of local capital and government 
funds with a view to improving existing facilities and developing new facilities, 
aimed to take advantage of the technicians available in the Caribbean area and 
elsewhere in developing tourism, and set up in the committee a panel of spe- 
cialists to visit different Caribbean areas on specific tourist projects. Also mem- 
ber governments were strongly urged to maintain an official tourist office with an 
experienced director to develop and promote tourism.” 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE 


Committee of Ministers 


The seventh session of the Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe 
was held in Paris on March 16 and 17, 1951. During a private meeting held 
before the session, the ministers agreed that Germany should become a full 
member of the Council. Final decision was deferred, however, pending consul- 
tation with the Standing Committee of the Assembly. 

Since the Committee on General Affairs had not approved of the revisions 
to the Statute as proposed by the Committee on the Revision of the Statute, 
the Committee of Ministers decided to take no decision until the problem had 
been examined by the Joint Committee. Reforms which the ministers were 


invited prepared to accept included: 1) consultation of the Assembly before inviting 


ith the 








* Caribbean Commission, Monthly Information *For a summary of the technical meeting on 
Bulletin, IV, p. 544. rural cooperatives in the Caribbean, sponsored 
SIbid., p. 615. For a summary of the first jointly by FAO and the Caribbean Commission, 
meeting of the Caribbean Interim Tourism Com- _ see this issue, p. 367. 
mittee, see International Organization, IV, p. 331. 
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new members; 2) possibility of the Committee of Ministers concluding conven. 
tions to be ratified by members within a given time limit; 3) choice by the 
Assembly of its own agenda without supervision of the ministers; 4) appoint- 
ment of representatives to the Assembly by parliaments or according to a proce- 
dure fixed by them; 5) statutory provision for the Joint Committee; 6) an 
increase in the number of deputy secretaries-general; 7) the option of member 
states to appoint a Minister for European Affairs and a permanent representa- 
tive at the seat of the Council of Europe; 8) the possibility of concluding 
agreements between the Council of Europe and international organizations; and 
9) the inclusion of articles on specialized authorities. Concerning the special- 
ized authorities, the ministers agreed that the Council of Europe could take 
the initiative in establishing them within its own framework and that, if such 
authorities were constituted outside it, the advisability of associating them with 
the Council should be examined.’ 

Under the provision of item 8 above, relations between the Council and the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation would be made more satis- 
factory. In the future OEEC would submit an annual report to the Council 
to be first examined by the Committee of Ministers which would forward such 
parts as they considered suitable to the Assembly.* The three items on which 
the Committee on the Revision of the Statute had been unable to agree — the 
inclusion of defense within the competence of the Assembly, the modification 
of the unanimity rule in the Committee of Ministers, and the provision to allow 
direct reference of decisions taken by the Assembly to the national parliaments 
of member countries — were also discussed by the ministers. The United King- 
dom and the Scandinavian countries opposed any modification of the Statute 
which would turn the Assembly into a European parliament but did agree with 
the other ministers to modify article 1 to include political matters among those 
the Assembly would be competent to discuss. The matters in dispute were 
referred to the Joint Committee and to the committee on revision.’ 

The Committee of Ministers declared itself in favor of establishing close liai- 
son between European bodies and the nations of North America and requested 
the opinion of the Assembly on the practical means of bringing about such 
liaison. The Committee of Ministers also: 1) took note of the second report 
of the Social Experts including their opinions on the proposed conference to 
draw up a European Code of Social Security and of the state of bilateral nego- 
tiations relative to social security agreements; 2) approved the main lines of 
the program of information proposed by the Secretary-General; 3) decided to 
contribute to the cost of organizing the European Youth Conference requested 
by the Assembly; and 4) took note of the report of the Secretary-General pro- 
posing a general solution to the problem of refugees and surplus population in 
Europe.’ 


1 Council of Europe News, April 1951. % The Times, London, March 19, 1951. 
2 For summary of consultations between OEEC * Council of Europe News, cited above. 
and the Council of Europe, see this issue, p. 402. 
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Consultative Assembly 


Revision of the Statute: The Committee on the Revision of the Statute which 
had been established by the Committee of Ministers in November 1950 finished 
its report on February 27, 1951 and communicated it to member governments 
and to the President of the Assembly (Spaak).* Meeting in Paris from March 
13 to 16, the Committee on General Affairs examined the report. The com- 
mittee did not feel that the protocol approved by the Committee on the Revision 
of the Statute satisfied the recommendations formulated by the Assembly. The 
dissatisfaction particularly concerned the question on the extension of the com- 

tence of the Council of Europe to include the political aspects of defense, 
the abolition of the unanimity rule in the Committee of Ministers and the 
extension of the consultative functions of the Assembly.’ 


Specialized Authorities: At its meeting in March the Committee on General 
Affairs devoted particular attention to the problem of specialized authorities 
and to the text drawn up by the working party on the revision of the statute 
for the insertion of a new article on specialized authorities. The committee felt 
that it was necessary to settle the framework within which the policy of the 
specialized authorities would be developed in liaison with the Council of Eu- 
rope. The committee proposed that a conference be called in which all inter- 
ested member states could participate to draft a general convention governing 
the high authorities. The Committee on General Affairs also approved a gen- 
eral declaration on the subject to be submitted to the third session of the Con- 
sultative Assembly. The draft defined a specialized authority as follows: “A 
Specialised Authority is an institution upon which, or upon certain organs of 
which, the participating States confer definite powers within a specified field 
for the purpose of reaching a solution to problems of common concern or of 
taking action in the common interest. The delegation of such powers may be 
effected in various ways, and in particular as follows: (1) the transfer to the 
Authority, by each participating country, of all the powers of the State in the 
field of competence of that Authority. (2) The transfer to the Authority of 
executive powers only, in respect of decisions taken by the unanimous agree- 
ment of the participating States. The implementation of such. decisions con- 
stitutes in this case a joint exercise by the participating States of their powers 
in the field in which the Authority is competent.” The Council also affirmed 
that “the ultimate objective of the policy of Specialised Authorities is the estab- 
lishment of a European Political Authority.” 

From January 11 to 13 the Special Committee of the Consultative Assembly 
fora European High Authority for Agriculture met in Paris. At its meeting on 
February 26 the committee adopted the French report establishing an agricul- 
tural authority with executive and ministerial committees, an assembly and 
court of justice. The report defined the aims of the authority to include: bal- 
ance of production and consumption, fixing of price levels, abolishing national 


5 Ibid. 7 Ibid. 
* Ibid. 
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quotas and, ultimately, unification of markets. Early in January the French 
government had suggested a plan, as drawn up by the French Minister of 
Agriculture (Pflimlin) to establish a pool with other European nations for at 
least a part of their agricultural resources. The pool would be restricted to 
wheat, wine, dairy products and sugar at the beginning and would consist of 
the establishment of a preferential trade zone among member states.’ On 
March 20 the French government decided to invite sixteen European countries, 
including the United Kingdom and Germany, to join with it in drafting plans 
for the authority. Pierre Pflimlin proposed that separate supranational agencies 
be established with power to enforce decisions in pricing and marketing. The 
French government specifically stated that countries participating in the pro- 
posed conference need not accept the idea of supranational authority as a 
prerequisite to joining the negotiations. Although no date had been set for the 
opening of the conference, invitations were to be issued to all members of the 
Council of Europe as wel! as to Austria, Portugal and Switzerland.’ 

On February 8 and 10 the Special Committee on Transport met in Paris and 
approved the basic principles of the text instituting a high authority for the 
effective coordination of European transport, including air transport. The or- 
ganization was to be similar to that of the European coal and steel authority 


with an executive committee under the supervision of an assembly and a com- | 


mittee of ministers assuming direction of the authority. A court of justice would 
protect contracting parties against any violation of the authority.” 

The Subcommittee on Communications and Public Works met in Paris on 
March 12 and recommended the immediate convocation of a conference to ex- 
amine the possibilities of a single European body to take over air-links between 
the member states. Following this meeting the Special Committee on Trans- 
port met to examine in detail the draft convention on a European Transport 
Authority submitted by France and amended by the United Kingdom. Under 
the draft, the authority would have competence over all forms of road, rail, 
canal, coastal transport (not ocean traffic), intra-European air transport, docks 
and harbor installations. The authority could enforce decisions in cases where 
two or more parties were involved but would have powers of recommendation 
only for questions of purely national transport.” 

European Patents Office: In January the Committee of Experts on Patents 
met to consider the proposal to establish a European Patents Office. Although 
“appreciative” of the Longchambon Plan, the committee did not feel it offered 
a practical solution to the problem. The experts met again on March 15 to 
study ways and means to simplify and unify the formalities required by Euro- 
pean countries for obtaining and protecting patents. Several resolutions were 
unanimously adopted providing a basis for a draft convention on a European 
Patents Office.” 

Cultural Questions: The Committee of Cultural Experts met in Strasbourg 


8 New York Times, January 22, 1951. 11 Thid., April 1951. 
® Ibid., March 21, 1951. 12 [bid. 
10 Council of Europe News, February 1951. 
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from February 13 to 15. The committee referred to a subcommittee the ques- 
tion of the establishment of a “University of Europe” and the question of the 
relations between the Council of Europe and UNESCO. The committee of 
experts recommended the drafting of a general convention whereby every mem- 
ber state and every university would be required to recognize the equivalence 
of university entrance examinations and examined proposals dealing with the 
equivalence of university degrees and diplomas, the exchange of social workers 
and the creation of a European Cultural Identity Card. 


Other Matters: Committees of the Consultative Assembly which also met dur- 
ing the period under review included: the Working Party on the European 
Convention for the Control of International Cartels, the Working Party on Full 
Employment, the Subcommittee on Housing, the Special Committee on Inter- 
ests of European Nations not Represented in the Council of Europe and the 
Bureau of the Consultative Assembly. 

The Bureau adopted the provisional agenda for the third session of the Con- 
sultative Assembly which was to meet May 5, 1951. The agenda included 
items on the message and report of the Committee of Ministers, OEEC, Euro- 
pean defense, and specialized authorities.” 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


Council of Deputies 

On December 7, 1950 it was reported that the Council of Deputies of the 
North Atlantic Pact Organization had resolved the difficulties standing in the 
way of the creation of integrated military forces for the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization by accepting a compromise proposal put forward by the United 
States representative (Charles M. Spofford).’ The essence of the plan was 
reported to be that the twelve treaty countries would proceed with the forma- 
tion of integrated forces under a supreme command, including German combat 
teams recruited by German civilian authorities under the supervision of the 
Allied High Commissioners; in the meantime the French would call a confer- 
ence to explore the possibilities of forming a European army into which German 
units would be merged.’ Despite indications from western Germany that the 
Federal Republic was dissatisfied with the limitation of 6,000 men per combat 
unit as compared with units of from 10,000 to 15,000 for the twelve members 
of NATO,’ the press reported that the compromise was agreed to by the Coun- 
cil of Deputies and by the Military Committee at a meeting on December 12 
and 13, 1950.* 


Meeting of the Council 


On December 18 and 19, 1950, the foreign ministers and defense secretaries 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization met in Brussels and, acting on the 


18 Thid. 2 New York Times, December 8, 1950. 
‘For earlier negotiations, see International 3 Ibid., December 12, 1950. 
Organization, V, p. 218. * Ibid., December 13, 1950. 
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recommendations of the Defense Committee, completed arrangements for the 
establishment of an integrated force under a centralized control and command, 
and requested that the President of the United States (Truman) make General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower available as supreme commander, a request to which 
the President acceded on December 19.° In addition, the Council asked the 
deputies to initiate appropriate action to simplify the structure of NATO and 
established a defense production board. The board was to have greater powers 
than those of the military production and supply board which it superseded and 
was charged with expanding and accelerating production and furthering the 
use of industrial capacities of member nations. Further, the Council announced 
that it had reached “unanimous agreement” regarding the part which Germany 
might assume in the common defense and asked the governments of France, 
the United Kingdom and the United States to explore the matter with the 
German Federal Republic.’ 


European Army 


During January, General Eisenhower visited the capitols of the members of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, consulted with military and political 
authorities and reported to the Congress of the United States on February 1, 
1951, that he believed there existed “a growth of determination, a spirit to 
resist, a spirit again to try to live the lives of free men...” During March, 
General Eisenhower was engaged in the establishment of the Supreme Head- 
quarters, Allied Powers in Europe, the appointment of deputies and negotiations 
with the members on the forces to be provided. 

On February 14, 1951, the French government submitted a memorandum on 
the creation of a European army. Press reports indicated that the “Pleven 
Plan” called for the formation within eighteen months of a European army of 
ten to twelve divisions, including 100,000 Germans, and projected the possible 
development of the army to thirty divisions. The largest unit of any one na- 
tionality would be a combat team equal to a third of a division, and each divi- 
sion would be composed of at least two different nationalities. The plan 
represented, it was reported, the military equivalent of the Schuman Plan and 
was put forward to forestall the creation of an independent German national 
army.’ Reports indicated that the Social Democratic Party in Germany, headed 
by Dr. Kurt Schumacher, and controlling 131 votes in the Bundestag, opposed 
German rearmament in general; the party was, furthermore, specifically opposed 
to the Pleven Plan on the grounds that the proposal to limit the size of German 
combat teams to smaller units than those from other countries was a “degrada- 
tion of Germany to a second class power”. This opposition by Germany was 
believed to make acceptance of the French proposal unlikely.” When General 
Eisenhower indicated that, in general, he approved of the French thesis that 


5 Department of State, Bulletin, XXIV, p. 7. 8 New York Times, February 15, 1951. 
6 Ibid. * Ibid., January 30, 1951. 
? Ibid., p. 247. 
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it was more important to link western Germany to western Europe economically 
than to push for immediate German rearmament, it appeared from press re- 
ports that the special committee appointed by the Council to explore with 
German authorities the nature of German participation in the common defense 
had decided not to emphasize the use of German troops.” 


ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


A summary of its activities in 1950 was released by the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation in January 1951. During the first two years 
of its establishment, the report stated, OEEC had been essentially an instru- 
ment for the distribution of United States aid but then became increasingly an 
instrument of cooperation for the solution of European economic problems. In 
two years, European production had been restored, trade had almost entirely 
recovered and international financial stability was achieved. The establishment 
of a European Payments Union was considered one of the main achievements 
of OEEC during 1950. 

At the time the report was written, OEEC was concentrating its attention on 
the problems which the situation in Korea was forcing Europe to face: a 
general aggravation of the balance-of-payments position resulting from price 
rises in raw materials and a threatening shortage of some products. It was de- 
cided to take collective action’ within the organization to combat these prob- 
lems and especially to combat inflation.’ 

In February 1951 William C. Foster, Economic Cooperation Administrator, 
announced that the emphasis of United States aid to Europe had shifted from 
economic rehabilitation to rearmament and that priority would be given to 
defense production in the distribution of scarce defense items in Europe. Steps 
taken by countries to meet the emergency requirements would have “a very 
considerable effect” on the allocation of supplies. The Economic Cooperation 
Administration would continue to contribute to both the maintenance of eco- 
nomic strength and to the development of those elements in the European 
economy that contributed to defense production.* Europe’s output, Mr. Foster 
stated, should be increased by 100 billion dollars a year.* 


Council of OEEC 


The Council of OEEC met on February 8, 1951 to discuss the freeing of 
trade from quota restrictions even beyond the 75 percent agreed upon for the 
beginning of 1951.’ The secretariat presented a proposal to eliminate all existing 
discriminations among members in import commodities in the sector of trade 








% Ibid., April 1, 1951. 

1For summary of action taken by the Coun- 
cil of OEEC, see International Organization, V, 
p. 220-223. 

?“Monthly Economic Review,” New York 
Herald Tribune (European edition), January 8, 
1951. For summary of the annual report on the 


European economic situation by the United Na- 
tions Economic Bulletin for Europe, see this 
issue, p. 336. 

Current Developments in United States For- 
eign Policy, IV, February 1951, p. 25. 

*New York Times, February 6, 1951. 

5See International Organization, VY, p. 221. 
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still unliberalized. The Swiss delegate, however, announced that his govern- 
ment opposed any further liberalization until it became known what guarantees 
would be made by the United States that all members of the organization 
would be allocated raw materials on an equal basis; otherwise in view of the 
shortage, Switzerland felt it necessary to maintain the advantages of negotiated 
bilateral trade agreements. Despite an appeal by the United States observer 
for the final removal of quota restrictions in order to restore a single market, 
the Swiss remained adamant. The meeting was adjourned without final 
decision.° 

The Council met again in Paris on March 9 and 10 to discuss an agenda 
primarily concerned with the readaptation of the western European economy to 
a period of scarcity. A memorandum submitted by the Secretary-General (Mar- 
jolin) emphasized the need to fight against inflation, to increase production of 
essential materials and to pursue trade liberalization. The Council recom- 
mended that member countries, the United States, and Canada take fiscal and 
credit measures to keep demand within the limits of existing resources. The 
Economic Committee was instructed to analyze the present and prospective 
international financial situation of members while the United States and Canada 
were requested to supply similar information. 

The raw materials report of the Economic Committee was approved by the 
Council which then instructed members, and recommended to the United States 
and Canada, to draw up long-term production programs for the raw materials 
which caused supply or price problems. The Council believed that coal, coke, 
iron and manganese ore, iron and steel flat products, aluminum, nonferrous 
metals, pulp, cotton, fibers, hides and skins were all materials likely to be scarce. 
The OEEC coal and steel committees were instructed to prepare a report on 
the adequacy of measures now taken by OEEC countries to increase production. 
The Council also recommended that member countries revise their agricultural 
programs and take all possible measures to rapidly increase the production of 
commodities presently imported from outside western Europe. 

No decision was taken by the Council at this meeting on the German deficit 
in EPU and the further liberalization of trade.’ 


Relations with Other Organizations 


Council of Europe: A conference between representatives of OEEC and the 
Council of Europe to discuss possibilities of establishing closer relations be- 
tween the two bodies ended on February 13, 1951. An official communiqué 
stated that it had been agreed to recommend that measures of cooperation be- 
tween the organizations should represent a “two-way traffic,” with joint sessions 
of the liaison committees to the two organizations acting as a clearing house for 
economic issues raised in either body, to avoid duplication and to determine 
the appropriate procedure for each question. Proposals would be submitted 


® Current Developments in United States For- 7 International Financial News Survey, Ul, 
eign Policy, cited above. March 30, 1951. 
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to the Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe and to the Council of 
OEEC for discussion. It was reported that one of the principal obstacles to 
collaboration was the presence in OEEC of countries not members of the Coun- 
cil of Europe, particularly Switzerland and Portugal.’ 


International Materials Conference: The United States policy of stockpiling 
raw materials caused increasing concern in Europe during the period under 
review. In an OEEC report on the general raw materials situation it was stated 
that “the rising trend in prices as yet only reflects to a minor degree the increased 
demand for current consumption.” 

The eighteen OEEC countries represented by their ministers, together with 
Milton Katz, special representatives of the United States, and the representative 
of Canada (Pierce) met in Paris on January 12, 1951 to discuss the United 
States—United Kingdom—French proposals on the allocation and distribution of 
scarce raw materials.” At the end of this meeting the representatives requested 
the president of the Council of OEEC (Stikker) to discuss with the three powers 
and such other governments as he considered necessary, the relationships which 
should be established between the temporary central group and the standing 
international commodity groups on the one hand, and OEEC and the govern- 
ments not represented on the central or commodity groups on the other.” It 
had been decided to exclude OEEC from the Central Group of the Interna- 
tional Materials Conference but it was feared that because of this decision, west- 
em Europe would return to the old system of bilateral negotiations. On 
March 2, it was announced that the Council of OEEC, firmly supported by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, had demanded representation on the 
central group and had requested access through observers to the work of the 
standing commodity committees.” Following Dr. Stikker’s visit to Washington, 
the United States agreed that OEEC should be represented; the invitation had 
been delayed pending a decision regarding the request of Latin American 
countries and the British dominions for similar representation.” 


European Payments Union 


The operations of the European Payments Union in January 1951 showed 
an over-all imbalance slightly greater than the average of the preceding six 
months. Germany was still the most important EPU debtor with a cumulative 


machinery was intended for consultative pur- 


8 The Times, London, February 14, 1951. 
poses only—decisions were to be taken by the 


®New York Times, March 15, 1951. 





1 The three countries had agreed on a sharp- 
ly restrictive list of strategic materials they felt 
should not be exported to “iron curtain” 
countries. The plan of the three governments 
was to establish a number of international com- 
modity groups representing non-Soviet govern- 
ments with an interest in the commodity con- 
cerned. The groups would consider and rec- 
ommend directly to governments action.to be 
taken in order to expand production, availability, 
conservation, distribution and utilization of 


supplies among the consuming countries. The 


governments controlling the raw materials. A 
temporary central group—“The Central Group 
of the International Materials Conference’”’—was 
established immediately and by March 2 six 
subsidiary commodity groups were at work. 
(Chronology of International Events and Docu- 
ments, VII, p. 55; United States, Department of 
State Press Release 210, March 16, 1951; New 
York Times, January 13, 1951.) 

11 The Times, London, January 13, 1951. 

12 New York Times, March 2, 1951, 

18 Tbid., March 8, 1951, 
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accounting deficit of 410.7 million EPU units.“ By the end of February its 
deficit had risen to $458.3 million and the western German government's plan 
to reduce the deficit called for a cut of nearly 40 percent in imports from EPU 
countries.” The managing board of EPU meeting in Paris on F ebruary 22 ex. 
pressed concern that the restrictions on the large volume of German trade 
would cause such a serious reversal of the movement toward freeing intra- 
European trade that it would lead other nations to reimpose quotas.” 

In a report charging the western German government with “lack of dili- 
gence” in living up to its agreement to balance its trade, the managing board 
informed that government at the beginning of March that it would grant no 
more credits to balance the deficit. The board called upon the government to 
suspend all imports from the fifteen other countries in the union until March 
10 and to apply without delay the internal measures that Germany had agreed 
to apply but had failed to implement. After March 10 imports should be re- 
stricted by the quota system and international purchasing power should be 
limited.” 

After a week of meetings ending on March 22 the managing board drew up 
a report repeating its earlier contention and insisting that Germany’s interna- 
tional purchasing power be restricted by heavier taxation and less liberal bank 
credit. The report was submitted to the Economic and Trade and Payments 
Committee of the Council of OEEC and to the Council itself. It was reported 
that Switzerland, Denmark and Netherlands urged bilateral discussions with 
Germany —a system which EPU had been intended to replace.* 

A report drafted by the experts of the OEEC countries and released at the 
beginning of April 1951, suggested a series of collective measures to overcome 
western Germany’s payments deficit.” 


Schuman Plan 


On March 19, 1951 the representatives of France, Belgium, Netherlands, 
Luxembourg, Federal Republic of Germany and Italy formally initialed the 
draft treaty embodying the Schuman Plan.” The treaty was to run for fifty 
years and be open to the inclusion of any European state, subject to the approval 
of the original charter members. Under the “European Community of Coal 
and Steel” the highly cartelized structure of the two industries would be brought 
into a single market. The professed aims of such a market were to assure 
equal access to its resources, expansion of its production and the raising of the 
standard of living. The draft forbade within this market any tariffs or other 
trade restrictions, state subsidies, discrimination and cartels. 





14 International Financial News Survey, III, 
March 2, 1951. 

15 Ibid., March 30, 1951. 

16 Current Developments in United States For- 
eign Policy, February 1951, p. 26. 

11 New York Times, March 2, 1951. 

18 Thid., March 23, 1951. 

19For summary of measures suggested, see 
New York Times, April 7, 1951. 


» For excerpts from the draft treaty, concern- 
ing the purposes of the “European Coal and 
Steel Community” and its organization, see this 
issue, documents section; for full text of the 
draft, see United States, Department of State, 
Publication 4173, European and British Com- 
monwealth Series 22. 
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A separate convention accompanied the draft treaty covering the transition 
period of five years allowed for the full application of the plan. During this 
period Belgian coal would gradually be brought into the single market cur- 
tailing Belgium’s output but not exceeding three percent a year. Meanwhile, 
the Belgian mines requiring time to meet the prices of the single market would 
be financed by a fund composed one-half of a levy by the authority on the 
total coal production of the six countries and the other half by a subsidy of 
the Belgian government. Italy would also come into the market gradually over 
a five-year period, while maintaining but reducing its tariffs on coke and steel. 
Some French mines would be forced to close as a result of the competition and 
the draft stipulated that French production should not be cut by more than 
1,000,000 tons annually. 

During a preparatory period of six months, the six countries were to attempt 
to reach agreement with other nations, “particularly the British Commonwealth” 
regarding trade relations as affected by the single market. The six were also to 
negotiate with parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and 
others under the most-favored-nation clause in order to exempt the community 
from that clause and to permit the six to discriminate in each other's favor by 
abolishing tariffs.” 

Negotiations towards this final agreement held during the first part of the 
year had been complicated by the German Republic’s stand on decartelization 
and decentralization. The Germans had stated that they would not sign the 
anti-cartel provisions of the plan until the Allied High Commission for Germany 
had decided how far the coal and steel industries of the Ruhr should be de- 
cartelized. On March 14 the west German government handed the Allied High 
Commission for Germany a note stating, in effect, that United Kingdom approval 
was necessary for the implementation of the plan.” It had been reported that 
the United Kingdom’s attitude was “exceedingly chilly” toward the ramifica- 
tions the plan held for the organization of German heavy industry and speci- 
fically the United Kingdom strongly disapproved of the formula that German 
steel concerns might retain, on the average, a 75 percent control of their coal 
production for domestic steel manufacturing needs and of the agreement that 
the Central Coal Sales Organization would be discontinued in about three 
months.” Although the United Kingdom had the power in the Allied High 
Commission to veto the modifications of Allied Law 27 on deconcentration of 
the steel and coal industries, it did not do so. On March 29 the United King- 
dom “reluctantly” approved the modifications of the law.” 

On April 12, the foreign ministers of the six countries met in Paris to make 
the final decisions on the plan preparatory to its signing. It was reported that 
both the French and Germans favored a five-man board as the high authority 
and that France and Germany should have two seats each in the council while 
the others had one each. The Saar was to be included in the plan but not as 
a separate member as it had requested.” 


71 Department of State Publication 4173, cited 23 Tbid., March 11, 1951. 
above; New York Times, March 20, 1951. *% Ibid., March 30, 1951. 
2 Ibid., March 15, 1951. * Ibid., April 18, 1951. 
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ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


Council of the Organization 


At its meeting of December 6, 1950, the Council referred to the Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic and Social Council studies in regard to a permanent Inter-Ameri- 
can Committee on Social Security for an advisory opinion; and, noting that 
some seven members of the Inter-American Indian Institute had approved a 
draft agreement between it and the Council of the Organization, requested 
the Secretary-General of the Organization of American States to ascertain 
whether the other governments approved the draft.’ 

At its meeting on December 20, 1950, the Council took cognizance of a letter 
of representative of the United States (Daniels) requesting that the Council 
convoke, in conformity with the provisions of Articles 39 and 40 of the Charter 
of the Organization, a meeting of consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
of the American Republics.* The Council designated Washington as the seat 
of the meeting, and appointed a committee to make recommendations in regard 
to date, program and regulations of the meeting.’ On January 3, 1951, the 
Council requested its members to consult their governments on the revised 
text of the statute of the Inter-American Council of Jurists; requested the Inter- 
American Juridical Committee to examine the procedures employed for for- 
mulating reservations to Inter-American multilateral pacts; approved for inclu- 
sion in the program of the Tenth Inter-American Conference an examination 
of the Inter-American Peace Committee; approved the establishment of cooper- 
ative relations with the Inter-American Federation of Automobile Clubs; and 
set March 26, 1951, as the opening date for the meeting of consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs.‘ 

On January 17, 1951, the Council approved a budget for the year ending 
June 30, 1952, for the Pan American Union of $2,521,171 with a scale of 
assessment for members ranging from 67.86 percent for the United States to 
.19 percent for Costa Rica; and transmitted to the governments a draft program 
for the fourth meeting of consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs. This pro- 
gram included three agenda items as follows: 1) political and military coopera- 
tion for the defense of the Americas, and to prevent and repel aggression, in 
accordance with the Inter-American agreements and with the Charter of the 
United Nations and the resolutions of that organization; 2) strengthening the 
internal security of the American Republics; and 3) emergency economic co- 
operation including production and distribution for defense purposes and pro- 
duction and distribution of products in short supply and utilization of necessary 
services to meet the requirements of the internal economies of the American 
republics." 

During the remaining meetings in January and February, the Council 1) 
decided, that since the fourth meeting of Foreign Ministers was concerned 

1 Document C-sa-67-E. * Document C-sa-69-E. 


2 Department of State, Bulletin, XXIV, p. 8. 5 Document C-sa-70-E. 
3 Document C-sa-68-E. 
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with an emergency situation, a Guatemalan suggestion that the Ministers con- 
sider the “reaffirmation of the right of asylum as an American juridical princi- 
ple” during their session should be referred to the Inter-American Juridical 
Committee with recommendations that it be given preferential attention in the 
study that body was undertaking in regard to political asylees, exiles and refu- 
gees; 2) approved the draft regulations for the meeting of consultation; 3) 
recommended to a forthcoming conference on social security that it grant to 
its permanent or succeeding body the powers necessary to negotiate and sign 
agreements with the OAS and with the International Labor Organization and 
that conversations be initiated with the International Labor Organization to 
consider the possibility of jointly providing a secretariat for a permanent social 
security agency;* and 4) approved September 10, 1951, as the opening date 
for the first meeting of the Inter-American Cultural Council. 


Fourth Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs 


The fourth meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs was held in Washing- 
ton, D.C. from March 26 to April 7, 1951, at the request of the United States 
and with the approval of the Council of the Organization. Discussion of the 
three-point agenda of political and military cooperation for defense, strengthen- 
ing internal security, and emergency economic cooperation in the face of the 
threat of world communism resulted in the approval of 27 resolutions of which 
the more important included the Declaration of Washington, and those dealing 
with preparation of the defense of the American Republics and support of the 
United Nations, additional action to be taken in the field of inter-American 
military cooperation, the strengthening of internal security against subversive 
movements, and additional economic cooperation. 

The Declaration of Washington after reciting that the meeting had been 
called because of the need for prompt action “against the aggressive activities 
of international communism”: 1) declared the firm determination of the Ameri- 
can Republics to remain steadfastly united in the existing emergency or in the 
face of any aggression or threat against any one of them; 2) reaffirmed faith in 
the principles set forth in the Charter of OAS; and 3) declared the conviction 
that strong support of the action of the United Nations was the most effective 
means of maintaining the peace, security and well being of the peoples of the 
world.’ In two resolutions dealing respectively with preparation of defense and 
military cooperation, the Foreign Ministers recommended 1) that each of the 
American Republics examine its resources to determine what steps it could 
take to contribute to the defense of the hemisphere and to the United Nations 
collective security efforts under the “Uniting for Peace” resolution of the United 
Nations General Assembly; 2) that each republic give particular attention to 
development and maintenance of elements within its armed forces which could 
be made promptly available for the defense of the hemisphere or for service 


* Documents C-sa-75-76-77-E. 8 New York Times, April 8, 1951. 
* Document C-sa-74-E. 
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as United Nations units; 3) that military preparation be oriented to develop 
armed forces best adapted to collective defense and cooperate with each other 
to develop the collective strength of the continent; 4) that the Inter-American 
Defense Board, which should be in continuous consultation with its member 
governments to prepare as vigorously as possible military planning for common 
defense.” 

The resolution on strengthening internal security, carefully phrased to em- 
phasize the need to preserve basic liberties and freedoms, recommended to the 
governments an examination of basic laws and regulations and the adoption of 
such changes as were necessary “to insure that subversive activities of the agents 
of international communism, directed against any of them, may be adequately 
forestalled and penalized.” The Pan American Union was asked to make tech- 
nical studies concerning 1) the definition, prevention and punishment, as crimes, 
of sabotage and espionage; 2) the general measures by means of which the 
American Republics could better maintain integrity and efficacy of the rights 
of the individual and of the democratic system of their institutions; and 3) 
measures to prevent the abuse of freedom of transit, including clandestine and 
illicit travel and the misuse of travel documents. The Union was to transmit 
these studies to the member governments.” 

On the question of economic development, the meeting resolved that the 
American Republics should continue active collaboration on programs of eco- 
nomic development and technical assistance. To this end, the American 
Republics should supply machinery, mechanical equipment and other materials 
needed to increase productive capacity, diversify their production and distribu- 
tion and facilitate in appropriate cases financial and technical cooperation. This 
collaboration was to have the purpose of modernizing agriculture, increasing 
food production, developing mineral and power resources, increasing indus- 
trialization, improving transportation facilities, encouraging investment of capi- 
tal, stimulating employment and raising managerial capacities and technical 
skills. Preference, however, was to be given during the emergency period to 
projects useful for defense purposes.” 


Pan American Sanitary Organization 

In accordance with the decision taken at the third meeting of the Directing 
Council of PASO, which was held in Lima, Peru, from October 6 to 13, 1949, 
the Thirteenth Pan American Sanitary Conference met at Cuidad Trujillo, 
Dominican Republic, from October 1 to 10, 1950." Representatives of WHO, 
for which PASO served as a regional office, as well as observers from Canada, 
the United Kingdom, the Organization of American States, ILO, FAO, the 
American International Institute for the Protection of Childhood, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, and the Inter-American Committee on Social Security at- 


* Ibid.; for text of the two resolutions, see this 2 The following summary is based upon 
volume, documents section. Boletin de la Oficina Sanitaria Pan Americana, 

10 New York Times, April 8, 1951. 30, p. 343-367. 

1 Ibid. 
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tended the meetings. The Conference elected Dr. Manuel A. Robiou (the 
Dominican Republic) president of the Conference by acclamation. Represen- 
tatives of Ecuador and Venezuela served as first and second vice-presidents, 
respectively. Dr. Miguel E. Bustamente, Secretary-General of the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau, acted as secretary. In accordance with the rules of 
procedure the Conference established the following principal committees: Com- 
mittee on Programs and Technical Matters, Committee on Administration, 
Finance and Legal Matters, and General Committee. 

Having considered the report of the Director of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau and reports of member governments on health conditions and progress 
attained between the Twelfth and Thirteen Pan American Sanitary Conferences, 
the Assembly reelected by acclamation Dr. Fred L. Soper as Director of the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau for a four-year term beginning February 1, 1951, 
and, acting as a Regional Committee of the World Health Organization, unani- 
mously agreed to submit Dr. Soper’s nomination as Regional Director of the 
Regional Office for WHO for the Americas to the WHO Executive Committee. 

In the financial and administrative fields, the Conference approved resolutions 
relating to the program and budget policy of the organization, the working 
capital fund, quota contributions, and financial regulations. In considering 
the future program of the Bureau, the Conference decided to relieve the Bureau 
of such responsibilities as had been imposed by previous Conferences and Meet- 
ings as were not supported by appropriate programs and funds, and instructed 
the Director of the Bureau to transmit the approved program to the member 
governments, informing them of changes effected in the Bureau's general 
program. 

In the substantive fields, the Conference 1) urged all Member states to give 
full support to the projection within their territories of international, regional 
and continental health programs even when such programs might not appear 
to be of primary importance to them; 2) requested members to report every 
two years on action taken and progress achieved in improving the health of 
their peoples, to report annually on action taken with respect to recommenda- 
tions made by PASO, to communicate promptly to the Bureau important laws, 
regulations, official reports, and statistics pertaining to health, and to send on 
the request of the Executive Committee any additional information on public 
health that might be available; 3) recommended that member countries, in order 
to solve the complex problem of coordination of international health activities, 
apply the appropriation resolutions adopted by WHO, OAS and the United 
Nations and create, within their national government, bureaus whose functions 
it would be to keep informed, to study and to advise on matters pertaining to 
international health relations; 4) authorized the Director to transmit to WHO 
for consideration a proposed Technical Assistance Program and Budget for 1951 
of the Regional Office of the World Health Organization; and 5) instructed the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau to employ its technical staff for the study and 
formulation of a set of principles aimed at interpreting the concept of Pan 
American health. 
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Consideration was also given to the creation of regional public health train- 
ing centers. In this connection, the Bureau was instructed to supplement the 
schools of public health currently functioning in the Americas by 1) furnishing 
technicians, 2) granting fellowships for the training of teachers as well as stu- 
dents, and 3) promoting courses and seminars of continent interest and sub- 
sidizing expansion and improvements. Various technical resolutions were also 
approved on malaria control, the reporting of cases of rabies, smallpox eradica- 
tion, the organization of a Pan American Anti-Aftosa Fever (hoof-and-mouth 
disease) Center. The Conference also decided to retain the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau at its present headquarters in Washington, D.C. and laid plans 
for the construction there of permanent buildings to house the Bureau. 


SOUTH PACIFIC COMMISSION 


Sixth Session of the Commission 


The sixth session of the South Pacific Commission was held at Headquarters, 
Noumea, New Caledonia from October 23 to November 2, 1950 and was at- 
tended by the Commissioners of the six member governments (United States, 
Australia, New Zealand, France, Netherlands, United Kingdom). The princi- 
pal agenda items included: 1) the work program for 1951 in health, economic 
development and social development; 2) resolutions of the first South Pacific 
Conference held in May 1950; 3) membership in the Research Council for 
1951; 4) technical assistance; 5) information program and publications; 6) 
budget for 1951; and 7) relationship with the United Nations and specialized 
agencies. It was decided to hold the second South Pacific Conference in April 
1953. 

At this session the Commission drew up a statement describing its activities 
and purposes which included concern with the problems of common interest 
which could better be undertaken by regional cooperation rather than territorial 
administrations and problems which showed promise of early results as well as 
dissemination of information about research projects undertaken by other insti- 
tutions. Projects in which the Commission cooperated included the following: 
epidemiological information services, advice on vocational training, agricultural 
information and prevention of animal and plant diseases, interchange of infor- 
mation on health, social and economic problems, steps for the eradication of 
illiteracy and pilot experimental projects.’ 


1 For summary of the first South Pacific Con- 2 SPC Quarterly Bulletin, January 1951. 
ference and the fifth session of the Commission, 
see International Organization, IV, p. 532-33. 
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IV. WAR AND TRANSITIONAL AGENCIES 
ALLIED HIGH COMMISSION FOR AUSTRIA 


Report of the United States High Commissioner for Austria 


The report of the United States High Commissioner for Austria (Donnelly), 
covering the last quarter of the year 1950, listed the communist-led general 
strike and its subsequent repression as the most outstanding event for the period 
under review. The Federal Chancellor of Austria (Figl) charged the Soviet 
element of the quadripartite government for Austria with aiding and abetting 
the general strike, and interference with the Austrian police in its attempt to 
restore order. At the Executive Committee meeting of November 3, 1950, the 
United States, United Kingdom and French deputy commissioners advocated 
the adoption of a resolution upholding “the right and duty of the federal police 
authorities to exercise all rights and duties vested in them” to maintain law and 
order. The High Commissioner reported that the coalition government was 
considerably bolstered by the prestige and confidence it received from its reso- 
lute handling of the communist-led disturbance of October.’ 

Upon the request of the Soviet Commissioner, the Allied Council on Novem- 
ber 10 considered the request that Austrian legislation be revised to delete all 
references to armed force or civil aviation, for it was a Soviet contention that 
such references violated the Control Agreement, the Allied Declaration on the 
Defeat of Germany, and decisions of the Allied Council. The three western 
High Commissioners were of the opinion that no evidence had been submitted 
to substantiate the Soviet allegations, and the United States High Commissioner 
stated that he could not agree “that the incidental references to non-existent Aus- 
trian armed forces and non-existent Austrian civil aviation contained in present 
Austrian legislation are contrary to any of the agreements mentioned.” The Allied 
Council gave consideration on December 22 to an Austrian law re-establishing 
trial by jury in Austrian Courts; the United States, United Kingdom and French 
High Commissioners proposed approval of the law as a restoration of a basic 
principle of justice, but the Soviet representative refused to accept the law. He 
requested that the law be returned to the Austrian government for resubmission 
in the form of a constitutional law. If the Soviet proposal had been accepted, 
the constitutional law would have been subject to a Soviet veto, but within the 
terms of the Control Agreement as an ordinary law it became effective 31 days 
after its submission. The new law reduced the established number of jurors 
from twelve to eight for reasons of economy, but had no effect on the Austrian 
War Crimes Law nox on the law establishing People’s Courts. On December 
15, the Executive Committee discussed an Austrian law to abolish the postwar 
People’s Court which precluded protest against a bill of indictment, pleas of 


? Report of the United States High Commissioner for the Fourth Quarter of 1950, January 18, 1951, 
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nullity, and appeal. Since the law was of a constitutional nature and necessi- 
tated unanimous approval, the disapproval of the French and Soviet members 
prevented the law from coming into force.’ 

Economic development in the fourth quarter of 1950 began with a wage- 
price adjustment, continued with high industrial production, and ended with an 
export boom. Inflation remained in control and there was a moderate increase 
in the circulation of money. The industrial production was higher than any 
previous postwar quarter, and was estimated to be 131 percent above the 1937 
level. Exports in November reached their highest point, due in part to the 
purchases for the defense of western Europe. However, two problems were 
arising toward the end of the year — a shortage of raw materials, due to increased 
scarcities and rising prices, and unemployment, which was attributed to the 
seasonal slack in the construction industry.’ 

The Allied Council on February 21, 1951, after three years of disagreement, 
reached an agreement regarding the cost to be charged to Austria by the four 
occupying countries in 1949, 1950 and 1951. The costs were fixed at 
$15,000,000 for 1949, $14,400,000 for 1950, and $16,000,000 for 1951. The 
devaluation of the schilling reduced the occupation costs to the Austrian budget 
from 7 percent to 4.45 percent for 1951.* 

The allied deputy foreign ministers negotiating an Austrian state treaty held 
their 258th meeting in London on December 15, but were unable to reach any 
agreement and adjourned until March.’ 


ALLIED HIGH COMMISSION FOR GERMANY 


On March 6, 1951, the Allied High Commission released a communiqué sum- 
marizing the decisions agreed upon between it and the German Federal Repub- 
lic to implement the agreements reached by the foreign ministers in September 
1950." 

The first agreement approved the immediate establishment of a federal min- 
istry of foreign affairs, and authorized the Federal Government to enter into 
direct diplomatic relations with friendly nations and to exchange diplomatic 
representatives with them. The restriction forbidding federal or land govern- 
ments to negotiate international agreements without prior approval by the High 
Commission was removed and, although final texts of international agreements 
would be subject to a 21-day scrutiny, they would be disapproved only if preju- 
dicial to a final peace settlement or incompatible with existing allied legislation 
or commitments undertaken by occupation authorities on behalf of Germany. 
Further, foreign missions and consulates in the Federal Republic were to be 
accredited to and recognized by federal authorities instead of the High Com- 
mission.” 


2 Ibid. sioner for the Fourth Quarter of 1950, January 
3 Ibid. 18, 1951. 
4 New York Times, February 22, 1951. 1 See International Organization, IV, p. 724; 


5 Report of the United States High Commis- _ V, p. 226. 
2 Department of State, Bulletin, XXIV, p. 443. 
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The second agreement dealt with the revision of the Occupation Statute to 
reduce or give up certain reserved powers previously held by the High Com- 
mission. The powers of the High Commission under paragraph 2H of the 
Statute (reserving to the Allied High Commission control over internal action) 
was abandoned, federal and land legislation was no longer to be subject to 
prior review, and powers with respect to foreign trade and exchange were 
reduced. 

In return for these revisions, the Federal Government, on its part, agreed 
1) to assume responsibility for the prewar debt of the Reich; 2) to acknowledge 
the debt to the three occupation powers for postwar economic assistance and 
to affirm priority of these claims over those in other categories; and 3) to express 
the desire to resume payment of German external debts, including interest pay- 
ments and other charges falling due between March 1938 and May 1945 on 
securities of the government of Austria, and to cooperate in a plan for the settle- 
ment of public and private claims against Germany and German nationals. 
The three occupying powers agreed, in the question of the debt settlement, that 
“the general situation of the Federal Republic shall be taken into account, in 
particular, its reduced competence, its capacity for payment, as well as the state 
of its economy.” 

On April 2, the Allied High Commission accepted proposals of the Federal 
Government modifying the anti-trust law against coal and steel cartels in the 
Ruhr area. Limitations of the size and speed of merchant ships built or ac- 
quired by Germany were removed, and the prohibition against the production 
of synthetic oil and rubber was modified. The ceiling of 11 million tons of steel 
annual capacity was lifted provided the excess were made available for the 
common defense effort. Under the new proposals, certain steel companies 
would be permitted to control through ownership up to approximately 75 per- 
cent of their own coal requirements.* 


COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS 


On January 23, 1951, the United States, United Kingdom and France replied 
to a Soviet proposal of December 30, 1950, concerning a proposed meeting of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers." The identic notes pointed out that the 
western powers had specifically stated that they were unwilling to participate 
in a conference restricted to Germany alone and felt that the agenda should 
include the principal problems whose solution would permit a real and lasting 
improvement of relations with the Soviet Union and the elimination of the cause 
of existing international tension throughout the world. The three powers re- 
quested a clarification of the Soviet note on this point.’ 

In an additional exchange of notes on February 5 and 20, the Soviet Union 
emphasized its desire to discuss the execution of the Potsdam Declaration, but 

3 Ibid., p. 445. posed meeting, see International Organization, 


* New York Times, April 3, 1951. V, p. 227-228. 
1For previous negotiation regarding the pro- 2 New York Times, January 24, 1951. 
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expressed a willingness to proceed with an “examination of other matters” and 
the calling of a preliminary conference to work out the agenda for the meeting 
of the Council itself.* The United States, on the other hand, believed the agenda 
should include “the existing level of armaments, problems affecting Germany, 
and the Austrian treaty”.* 

On March 5 a meeting of the deputies opened in Paris and continued during 
the period under review. The United States was represented by Philip C. 
Jessup, Ambassador-at-Large; the United Kingdom by Ernest Davies, Deputy 
Undersecretary for External Affairs; France by Alexander Parodi, Secretary- 
General of the Foreign Office; and the Soviet Union by A. A. Gromyko, Deputy 
Foreign Minister. 

Mr. Gromyko submitted an agenda covering three points: 1) the fulfillment 
by the four powers of the Potsdam Agreement regarding the demilitarization of 
Germany and the prohibition of rearmament; 2) the acceleration of the con- 
clusion of a peace treaty and the withdrawal of forces of occupation; 3) the 
improvement of the situation in Germany and the immediate proceeding to the 
reduction of the armed forces of the four powers. The western agenda, on the 
other hand, consisted of the following three points: 1) examination of the 
causes of current international tension in Europe and the means to secure a 
real and lasting improvement in relations with the USSR; 2) the completion 
of the Austrian treaty; 3) problems relating to the re-establishment of German 
unity and the preparation of a treaty of peace.’ 

During the course of the negotiations regarding the agenda, Mr. Gromyko, 
who charged that the western proposals were too vague, a) agreed to put the 
Austrian question on the agenda if the west agreed to discuss the problem of 
Trieste;* b) accepted the third western proposal as the second point of the 
USSR agenda; and c) proposed that the third item — the examination of the 
causes of the international tension in Europe —include “the question of the 
reduction of the armed forces of the four powers”.’ Mr. Jessup, for the western 
powers, proposed that the first item on the agenda should be the examination 
of causes of existing tension and that these included the existing level of arma- 
ments, its effect on the question of the demilitarization of Germany, the means 
for the control and reduction of armaments, measures to eliminate the fear of 
aggression, and the fulfillment of existing treaty obligations. Press reports 
indicated that the western powers were disinclined to accept a limited agenda 
which would allow the Soviet Union to press for an across-the-board propor- 
tional reduction of armaments." 

By March 23, the deputies resorted to secret meetings with the press reports 
indicating continued lack of agreement. Despite the introduction of appar- 
ently irrelevant items for purposes of negotiation — on the Soviet side a proposal 
to examine the elimination of fascism in Germany, Italy and Austria and on the 


8 Ibid., February 6, 1951. States/United Kingdom Zone of Trieste, see this 
‘ Ibid., February 21, 1951. issue, p. 334. 
5 Ibid., March 6, 1951. * New York Times, March 8 and 15, 1951. 


* For report on administration of the United 8 Ibid., March 16, 1951. 
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western side a suggestion that violations of the peace treaties with Rumania, 
Bulgaria and Hungary ought to be considered — some narrowing of the differ- 
ences was reported by the press. By early in April, the major difference was 
reported to be whether the question of the level of armaments would be dis- 
cussed before or after the general question of the possible reduction of arma- 
ments; whether discussion of the reduction of armaments would be limited to 
the reduction of the armaments of the four major powers — as the Soviet Union 
wished — or whether it would include the reduction of all armaments, including 
those of Soviet satellites; and the exact point in the agenda at which German 
demilitarization would be taken up. On April 9 Mr. Gromyko was reported 
as stating that his purpose was to get an agenda that would bind the foreign 
ministers to a four-power reduction of arms regardless of the proportionate rela- 
tions of present forces and without consideration of the armed forces of other 
European countries.” 


* Ibid., April 10, 1951. 


V. OTHER FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR COUNCIL 


A meeting of the International Sugar Council was held in London, June 26 
to July 20, 1950." The meeting was attended by delegates of Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, France, Haiti, Indo- 
nesia, the Netherlands, Peru, Philippine Republic, Poland, Portugal, South 
Africa, the United Kingdom, Yugoslavia, and the United States. The purpose 
of the meeting was to discuss the world situation in sugar and the proposal 
for a new international sugar agreement. The council adopted a protocol which 
extended the international sugar agreement of 1937 one year from August 31, 
1950. During 1950, the council created a special committee to 1) study the 
changing sugar situation as it related to the need or desirability for negotiating 
a new agreement, and 2) report to the council, as occasion might arise, on its 
findings and recommendations as to the possible basis of a new agreement. The 
special committee prepared a document which set forth certain proposals in 
the form of a preliminary draft agreement. The draft agreement included six 
fundamental bases: 1) the regulation of exports, 2) the stabilization of sugar 
prices on the world market, 3) a solution to the currency problem, 4) the limi- 
tation of sugar production by importing countries, 5) measures to increase con- 
sumption of sugar and 6) the treatment of non-signatory countries.* The draft 
was then considered by the council at its meeting on July 20 at which time the 
council decided to submit it to member and observer governments for com- 
ments and to transmit such comments for consideration at a meeting of the 
special committee. Governments were to be asked to send representatives to 
that meeting for negotiations in connection with the agreement. It would then 
be decided whether a meeting of the council should be held for the purpose 
of requesting the Secretary-General of the United Nations to convene an inter- 
national commodity conference on sugar.’ 


INTERNATIONAL TIN STUDY GROUP 


Tin Production 


The International Tin Study Group announced that world production of tin 
concentrates had attained the postwar record of 15,600 long tons in June 1950. 
The increase was partially attributed to the high Bolivian figure of 4,001 tons. 
Malaya, Indonesia and the Belgian Congo also reported high levels of produc- 


1 For a summary of the past activities of the ? Department of State, Bulletin, XXIII, 
International Sugar Council, see International pp. 628-630. 
Organization, III, p. 743. 3 United Nations Economic and Social Council 


Document E/1907, January 1951, p. 6. 
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tion in tin concentrates for the month. The figure for world production of 
tin metal in June 1950 was 700 tons.’ 


United Nations Tin Conference 


The United Nations Tin Conference, called by the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations upon the recommendation of ECOSOC’s Interim Coordinating 
Committee for International Commodity Arrangements, convened October 25, 
1950 at the Palais des Nations in Geneva.’ The conference was attended by 
delegates from Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Canada, Brazil, Belgian Congo, 
Cuba, Denmark, the United Kingdom, France, India, Egypt, the United States, 
Italy and the Netherlands. Georges Peter, chairman of the International Tin 
Study Group was elected chairman of the conference.’ 

Most of the delegates endorsed the proposed tin agreement, but the repre- 
sentative of the United States declared that his government considered the 
conference premature because a surplus of tin was not an immediate or prospec- 
tive problem and to solve a non-existent problem was especially difficult in the 
current political and military situation. Furthermore, a solution proposed now 
could aggravate the difficulties at hand.“ The conference met for more than 
three weeks in an effort to find a solution to the problem of fluctuating tin 
prices which would be acceptable to producing and consuming countries alike. 
The Paris draft of the tin agreement was put forward as a working paper and 
found unsatisfactory by both producing and consuming countries. Both Egypt 
and France endeavored to convince producing countries to agree to some 
statement deploring the runaway prices of tin but without success. The United 
States proposed that any agreement to control exports be contingent upon the 
creation of a buffer stock of not less than 30,000 tons of tin of which 15,000 
tons would be held by the manager of the scheme until the price reached the 
ceiling agreed upon by producers and consumers; and that any country with 
strategic needs could obtain permission to buy from the buffer stocks at pre- 
vailing market prices. The United Kingdom found this provision to be incon- 
sistent with the aim of the buffer plan which was to take tin off the market 
when prices fell too low and put tin on the market when the ceiling price was 
surpassed. The conference adjourned without reaching any agreement, but 
recommended that the United Nations Secretariat call another conference if 
changes in conditions or in the positions of the chief tin producing and consum- 
ing countries warranted it.’ 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT COUNCIL 


Second Session of the International Wheat Council 


The second session of the International Wheat Council, which met in Lon- 
don, was held in two parts; the first part from November 1 to 4, 1949 and the 


1 New York Times, August 31, 1950. ‘Ibid., Press Release TIN/3, October 26, 
?United Nations (Geneva), Press Release 1950. 
TIN/1, October 25, 1950. 5 New York Times, November 22, 1950. 


—" Press Release TIN/2, October 25, 
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second part convened in January 1950 and held meetings until March 15, 
1950." It was announced that Brazil, Cuba, Nicaragua, Panama and Guatemala 
had ratified the International Wheat Agreement and that China, Colombia, 
Liberia, Uruguay and the Philippine Republic had signed the agreement. The 
application of Haiti,’ the West German Federal Republic’ and Costa Rica‘ for 
membership together with their respective requests of 28,000, 1,800,000 and 
30,000 tons of wheat for importation were received and the council approved 
the requests of Ceylon, Israel’ and Egypt* for increased purchases of wheat 
under the agreement. 


Third Session of the International Wheat Council 


The third session of the council was held in London on June 19 and 20, 1950. 
Thirty-one member countries were represented. F. Sheed Anderson (United 
Kingdom) was re-elected chairman for 1951 and members of the executive 
committee were elected. Chosen to represent the importing countries on the 
committee were Benelux, Brazil, Greece, India, Italy, New Zealand and the 
United Kingdom; Canada, Australia and the United States were elected to 
represent the exporting countries. Applications by Spain and Indonesia for 
membership were approved and they undertook to guarantee imports of 75,000 
and 100,000 metric tons of wheat respectively. The new accessions to the 
agreement raised the total guaranteed quantities to 14,551,000 metric tons 
annually. The application of Japan for membership which had been pending 
since the second session failed to receive the requisite number of votes.’ 


Fourth Session of the International Wheat Council 


The fourth session of the council met in Geneva, upon the invitation of the 
government of Switzerland," on October 24, 1950. The council gave considera- 
tion to the following items on its agenda: 1) readjustment of the quotas of 
exporting countries because of quantities added to the quotas of importing 
countries, 2) possible changes in the rules of procedure of the council, 3) oper- 
ational procedures in the administration of the International Wheat Agreement 
in the light of the first year’s experience, and 4) action on an application from 
Iceland for permission to accede to the agreement as an importing country.’ 

Mr. Anderson, chairman of the council, stated that monetary and market 
conditions were very different than those envisaged when the agreement had 
been concluded in 1948. George H. Mclvor of Canada reported to the council 
that the exporting countries had fulfilled their obligation to sell wheat to the 
importing members of the agreement at the specified maximum price although 
they were able to sell to non-member countries at higher prices.” 


1For a summary of the organization and ‘ Ibid., January 21, 1950. 


previous works of the International Wheat Coun- 5 Ibid., November 7, 1949. 
cil, see International Organization, III, p. 744- 6 Ibid., February 16, 1950. 
747. 7 Ibid., June 20, 1950. 
2 International Wheat Council Press Release, 8 Ibid., October 11, 1950. 
November 7, 1949. ® Department of State, Bulletin, XXIII, p. 708. 


3 Ibid., March 16, 1950. 10 New York Times, October 25, 1950. 
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Operations under the International Wheat Agreement 

The United Nations Interim Coordinating Committee for International 
Commodity Arrangements reported in January 1951 on operations under the 
International Wheat Agreement since its entry into force on August 1, 1949. 
Of the 42 countries signatory to the agreement, three importers and one ex- 
porter had failed to ratify the agreement by the end of 1950. However, through 
the admission of additional importing countries, 43 states were represented on 
the International Wheat Council as of December 1, 1950; the applications of 
two other countries had been approved. With the addition of these importing 
countries it was necessary to raise from 12,418,000 metric tons to 14,642,125 
metric tons the guaranteed purchases under the agreement and to increase the 
guaranteed sales to the same level for each crop year durir~ ‘950-51 to 
1952-53. During the crop year 1949-50 purchases and sales of wheat and flour 
registered under the agreement totalled 11,760,369 metric tons, or 82 percent 
of the total guaranteed quantities for the year. The committee also reported 
that during the same period the price for wheat outside the agreement remained 
above the maximum price stipulated by the agreement. No perceptible altera- 
tion in the channels through which international trade in wheat was conducted 
was evident during the first year’s operations under the agreement.” 


INTERNATIONAL WOOL STUDY GROUP 


The fourth annual meeting of the International Wool Study Group composed 
of representatives of twenty or more wool exporting and importing countries 
convened at London on October 2, 1950 to review the current wool problems 
arising from reduced supply and increased demand and the ensuing rise in wool 
prices. 

During its fourth meeting the study group reviewed the operation of the Joint 
Organization —the United Kingdom, Commonwealth Wool Disposals, Ltd. — 
which had virtually completed its function of disposition of the large accumula- 
tion of wool stocks which existed at the end of World War II. Of the stocks 
which amounted to 10.4 million bales on July 31, 1945, only .5 million bales 
remained on June 30, 1950. Australia, New Zealand and the Union of South 
Africa submitted proposals for a reserve price scheme for wool to take the place 
of the Joint Organization. The proposals were designed to reduce price fluc- 
tuations in a period of major price decline by the purchasing of wool at fixed 
reserve prices. The proposals would not operate at higher price levels. Wool 
purchased in a low price period would subsequently be sold and thus would 
tend to modify the upward price movement. Under an agreement the coun- 
tries participating in the scheme would establish a Central Authority, incor- 
porated as a limited company in the United Kingdom, to recommend the general 
level of reserve prices for approval by participating governments, to coordinate 
the regulation of offerings of purchased wool stocks, and to act on behalf of 
Dominion authorities in the buying, holding and selling of wool. There would 


"United Nations Economic and Social Council Document E/1907, January 1951, p. 4. 
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be a consultative committee of consumer interests to advise the Central 
Authority. 

As a result of discussing these proposals, the study group agreed upon the 
following: 1) the prevention of wide fluctuation in price was desirable and inter- 
national action to modify such fluctuations was appropriate both in time of 
surplus and scarcity; 2) a system of reserve prices, perhaps an adaptation of 
the Joint Organization mechanism, would be appropriate to modify sharp down. 
ward movements in prices; 3) there was no prospect in the short term of a 
major decline in prices and therefore the establishment of reserve prices in 
accordance with the proposals would be unlikely to have a material effect on 
market prices in the near future; and 4) there should be a further opportunity 
for full international consultation on the request of any country materially con- 
cerned should buying-in operations at reserve prices assume substantial 
proportions.’ 

Following this conference the representatives of Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa and the United Kingdom met with representatives of the United 
States to discuss in particular demands arising for military requirements and 
the effect these demands were likely to have on the market. In this connection 
the three southern Commonwealth countries were requested to investigate the 
practicability of introducing a special system of pre-emption of enough wool 
to meet the emergency needs of the United States, estimated to be approxi- 
mately 100 million pounds. This system was in no way to replace the regular 
wool auctions. The United States authorities stated that they did not intend 
to stockpile raw wool; all supplies would be processed into cloth.’ 

To keep prices within reasonable limits, the following suggestions were made: 
1) the big buyers of wool — the United States and the United Kingdom — would 
agree not to bid against each other in the Australian auction, 2) the United 
States buyers would stay out of the market entirely or reduce their purchases, 
or 3) the International Wool Study Group would reach agreement on the allo- 
cation of available wool similar to the agreement already in effect with the 
International Wheat Agreement.’ 


1 United Nations Economic and Social Council 2 Department of State, Bulletin, XXIII, p. 748. 
Document E/1907, January 1951, p. 6. 3 New York Times, September 5, 1950. 
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I. DOCUMENTS ON THE UNITED NATIONS 


1. Resolution on the Intervention of the Central People’s Government 
of the People’s Republic of China in Korea, adopted by the General As- 
sembly, February 1, 1951.’ 


The General Assembly, 


Noting that the Security Council, because of lack of unanimity of the perma- 
nent members, has failed to exercise its primary responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security in regard to Chinese Communist 
intervention in Korea, 

Noting that the Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic of 
China has not accepted United Nations proposals to bring about a cessation of 
hostilities in Korea with a view to peaceful settlement, and that its armed forces 
continue their invasion of Korea and their large-scale attacks upon United 
Nations forces there, 

1. Finds that the Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic of 
China, by giving direct aid and assistance to those who were already committing 
aggression in Korea and by engaging in hostilities against United Nations forces 
there, has itself engaged in aggression in Korea; 

2. Calls upon the Central People’s Government of the People’s Republic of 
China to cause its forces and nationals in Korea to cease hostilities against the 
United Nations forces and to withdraw from Korea; 

3. Affirms the determination of the United Nations to continue its action in 
Korea to meet the aggression; 

4. Calls upon all States and authorities to continue to lend every assistance 
to the United Nations action in Korea; 

5. Calls upon all States and authorities to refrain from giving any assistance 
to the aggressors in Korea; 

6. Requests a Committee composed of the members of the Collective Mea- 
sures Committee as a matter of urgency to consider additional measures to be 
employed to meet this aggression and to report thereon to the General Assem- 
bly, it being understood that the Committee is authorized to defer its report if 
the Good Offices Committee referred to in the following paragraph reports 
satisfactory progress in its efforts; 

7. Affirms that it continues to be the policy of the United Nations to bring 
about a cessation of hostilities in Korea and the achievement of United Nations 
objectives in Korea by peaceful means, and requests the President of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to designate forthwith two persons who would meet with him at 
any suitable opportunity to use their good offices to this end. 


* Document A/1771, February 1, 1951. 
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2. Resolution adopted by the Trusteeship Council on February 13, 1951 
on the Question of the Full Participation of Italy in the Work of the 
Trusteeship Council.’ 


The Trusteeship Council, 

Having approved the supplementary rules of procedure relating to the par- 
ticipation of Italy in the work of the Trusteeship Council, 

Noting that Rule A thereof provides for Italy’s participation without vote in 
the deliberations of the Trusteeship Council relating to the Trust Territory of 
Somaliland under Italian administration and to general questions relating to the 
operation of the International Trusteeship System; 

Considering the desirability of assuring the full participation of the Govern- 
ment of Italy in the work of the Trusteeship Council, 

Taking note of the observations made by the Representative of Italy regard- 
ing the application of Article 86 of the Charter in order to allow for Italy's 
membership in the Trusteeship Council as a State which administers a Trust 
Territory, 

Having in mind that the General Assembly has determined that Italy is a 
peace-loving State within the meaning of Article 4 of the Charter, is able and 
willing to carry out the obligations of the Charter, and should therefore be ad- 
mitted to membership in the United Nations, 

Considering that the examination of the question of a fuller participation of 
the Government of Italy in the work of the Trusteeship Council is within the 
competence of the General Assembly, 

Decides to request the General Assembly to include in the agenda of its Sixth 
Regular Session the question of the full participation of Italy in the work of the 
Trusteeship Council. 


II. DOCUMENTS ON REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


1. Excerpt from the Draft Treaty constituting the European Coal and 
Steel Community Draft Convention containing the Transitional Provi- 
sions, Initialed at Paris on March 19, 1951 by the representatives of France, 
Italy, German Federal Republic, Belgium, Netherlands and Luxembourg. 


{Excerpt} 
Title One 
The European Coal and Steel Community 


Article 1 


By the present Treaty the High Contracting Parties institute among them- 
selves a EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL COMMUNITY, based on a single 
market, common objectives, and common institutions. 


? Document T/848, February 26, 1951. tion 4173, European and British Commonwealth 
1 United States, Department of State, Publica- Series 22, Released April 1951. 
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Article 2 


The mission of the European Coal and Steel Community is to contribute to 
economic expansion, the development of employment and the improvement of 
the standard of living in the participating countries through the institution, in 
harmony with the general economy of the member States, of a single market 
as defined in Article 4. 

The Community must progressively establish conditions which will in them- 
selves assure the most rational distribution of production at the highest possible 
level of productivity, while avoiding the creation of fundamental and persistent 
disturbances in the economies of the member States. 


Article 3 


Within the framework of their respective powers and responsibilities and in 
the common interest, the institutions of the Community shall: 

a) Sve that the single market is regularly supplied, taking account of the 
needs of third countries; 

b) Assure to all consumers in comparable positions within the single market 
equal access to the sources of production; 

c) Seek the establishment of the lowest prices which are possible without 
requiring any corresponding rise either in the prices charged by the same enter- 
prises in other transactions or of the price-level as a whole in another period, 
while at the same time permitting necessary amortization and providing normal 
possibilities of remuneration for capital invested; 

d) See that conditions are maintained which will encourage enterprises to 
expand and improve their ability to produce and to promote a policy of rational 
development of natural resources, avoiding inconsiderate exhaustion of such 
resources; 

e) Promote the improvement of the living and working conditions of the 
labor force in each of the industries under its jurisdiction so as to make possible 
the equalization of such conditions in an upward direction; 

f) Further the development of international trade and see that equitable 
limits are observed in prices charged on external markets; 

g) Promote the regular expansion and the modernization of production as 
well as the improvement of its quality under conditions which preclude any 
protection against competing industries which is not justified by illegitimate 
action on the part of such industries or in their favor. 


Article 4 


The following are recognized to be incompatible with the single market for 
coal and steel, and are, therefore, abolished and prohibited within the Com- 
munity in the manner set forth in the present Treaty: 

a) Import and export duties, or charges with an equivalent effect, and 
quantitative restrictions on the movement of coal and steel; 

b) Measures or practices discriminating among producers, among buyers 
or among consumers, specifically as concerns prices, delivery terms and trans- 
portation rates as well as measures or practices which hamper the buyer in the 
free choice of his supplier; 
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c) Subsidies or state assistance, or special charges imposed by the state, 
in any form whatsoever; 
d) Restrictive practices tending towards the division of markets or the ex- 
ploitation of the consumer. 
Article 5 


1. The Community shall accomplish its mission, under the conditions provided 
for in the present Treaty, with limited direct intervention. 
2. To this end, the Community will: 

—enlighten and facilitate the action of the interested parties by collecting 
information, organizing consultations and defining general objectives; 

—place financial means at the disposal of enterprises for their investments 
and participate in the expenses of readaptation; 

—assure the establishment, the maintenance and the observance of normal 
conditions of competition and take direct action with respect to production and 
the operation of the market only when circumstances make it absolutely 
necessary; 

—publish the justifications for its action and take the necessary measures to 
ensure observance of the rules set forth in the present Treaty. 


3. The institutions of the Community shall carry out these activities with as 
little administrative machinery as possible and in close cooperation with the 
interested parties. 
Article 6 

The Community shall have juridical personality. 

In its international relationships, the Community shall enjoy the juridical 
capacity necessary to the exercise of its functions and the attainment of its ends. 

In each of the member States, the Community shall enjoy the most extensive 
juridical capacity which is recognized for legal persons of the nationality of 
the country in question. Specifically, it may acquire and transfer real and 
personal property, and may sue and be sued in its own name. 

The Community shall be represented by its institutions, each one of them 
acting within the framework of its own attributions. 


Title Two 
Institutions of the Community 
Article 7 
The institutions of the Community shall be as follows: 


A HIGH AUTHORITY, assisted by a Consultative Committee; 

A COMMON ASSEMBLY, hereafter referred to as “the Assembly”; 

A SPECIAL COUNCIL composed of Ministers, hereafter referred to as 
“the Council”; 

A COURT OF JUSTICE, hereafter referred to as “the Court”. 


CHAPTER I 
THe HicH AUTHORITY 
Article 8 


The High Authority shall be responsible for assuring the fulfillment of the 
purposes stated in the present Treaty, under the conditions provided for herein. 
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Article 9 

The High Authority shall consist of . . . members chosen for their general 
competence. 

The members of the High Authority may not hold any employment, paid 
or unpaid, nor acquire or hold, directly or indirectly, any interest in businesses 
related to coal and steel during their term of office and during a period of three 
years thereafter. 

Articles 10 & 11 


[Appointment of the members of the High Authority, its President and even- 
tually its Vice-President: question reserved for the ministerial discussions. | 

The members of the High Authority shall be appointed for six years; the 
terms of one-third of the members shall expire every two years. During the 
course of the first six years of operation of the High Authority, the order of 
retirement shall be determined by lot. 

A member shall be eligible for reappointment. 


Article 12 


In addition to the provisions for automatic expiration of terms of office, the 
functions of members of the High Authority may be terminated by death or 
resignation. 

Members who no longer fulfill the conditions necessary to the exercise of 
their functions or who have committed a grave fault may be removed from 
office by the Court on application by the High Authority or the Council. 

In the cases provided for in the present Article, the member in question 
shall be replaced for the remainder of his term under the provisions of Article 
10 (or 11). 

Article 13 


Except as ortherwise [sic| provided in the present Treaty, the High Authority 
shall act by a majority vote of its membership. In case of an equal division of 
votes, that of the President shall be preponderant. 

(Quorum; Duration of Presidency: questions reserved for the ministerial 
discussions. | 

Article 14 


In execution of its responsibilities under the present Treaty and in accordance 
with the provisions thereof, the High Authority may issue decisions, recom- 
mendations and opinions. 

Decisions shall be binding in all their details. 

Recommendations shall be binding with respect to the objectives which 
they specify but shall leave to those to whom they are directed the choice of 
appropriate means for attaining these objectives. 

Opinions shall not be binding. 

When the High Authority is empowered to issue a decision, it may limit it- 
self to making a recommendation. 


Article 15 


The decisions, recommendations and opinions of the High Authority shall 
be accompanied by a statement of justification. 
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When such decisions and recommendations are individual in character, they 
shall be binding on the interested party upon their notification to him. 

In other cases, they shall take effect automatically upon publication. 

The High Authority shall determine the manner in which the provisions of 
the present article are to be executed. 


Article 16 


The High Authority shall take all appropriate measures of an internal nature 
to assure the functioning of its services. 

It may institute study groups and specifically an economic study group. 

Within the framework of general organizational regulations established by 
the High Authority, the President of the High Authority shall be responsible 
for the administration of its services, and shall insure the execution of the acts 
of the High Authority. 


Article 17 


The High Authority shall publish annually, at least a month before the 
meeting of the Assembly, a general report on the activities of the Community 
and on its administrative expenditures. 


Article 18 


There shall be created a Consultative Committee, attached to the High 
Authority. It shall consist of not less than thirty and not more than fifty-one 
members, and shall include producers, workers and consumers in equal numbers. 

The members of the Consultative Committee shall be appointed by the 
Council. 

As concerns producers and workers, the Council shall designate the repre- 
sentative organizations among which it shall allocate the seats to be filled. 


Each organization shall be asked to draw up a list comprising twice the number | 


of seats allocated to it. Appointments shall be made from this list. 

The members of the Consultative Committee shall be appointed for two 
years. They shall be chosen individually and shall not be bound by any man- 
date or instruction from the organizations which proposed them as candidates. 

A President and officers shall be elected for one year terms by the Consul- 
tative Committee from ist [sic] own membership. The Committee shall fix its 
own rules of procedure. 

The pay as members of the Consultative Committee shall be determined 
by the Council on proposal by the High Authority. 


Article 19 


The High Authority may consult the Consultative Committee in any case 
it deems proper. It shall be required to do so whenever such consultation is 
prescribed by the present Treaty. 

If the High Authority finds it necessary, it may give the Consultative Com- 
mittee a period in which to present its opinion of not less than ten days from 
the date of the notification to that effect addressed to the President of the 
Committee. 

The Consultative Committee shall be convoked by its President, either at 
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the request of the High Authority or at the request of the majority of its mem- 
bers, for the purpose of discussing any question. 

The minutes of the meetings shall be transmitted to the High Authority and 
to the Council at the same time as the opinions of the Committee. 


CHAPTER II 
THE ASSEMBLY 


Article 20 


The Assembly, composed of representatives of the peoples of the member 
States of the Community, shall exercise the supervisory powers which are 
granted to it by the present Treaty. 


Article 21 


The Assembly shall be composed of delegates whom the parliaments of each 
of the member States shall be called upon to designate once a year from among 
their own membership, according to the procedure determined by the respective 
High Contracting Party, in the following proportions: . . . [Question reserved 
for the ministerial discussions. | 


Article 22 


The Assembly shall hold an annual session. It shall convene automatically 
on the second Tuesday in May. Its session may not last beyond the end of 
the current fiscal year. 

The Assembly may be convoked in extraordinary session on the request of 
the Council in order to state its opinion on such questions as may be put to it 
by the Council. 


Article 23 


The Assembly shall designate its President and officers from among its 
membership. 

The members of the High Authority may attend all meetings. The President 
of the High Authority or such of its members as it may designate shall be 
heard at their request. 

The High Authority shall reply orally or in writing to all questions put to 
it by the Assembly. 

The members of the Council may attend all meetings and shall be heard at 
their request. 


Article 24 


The Assembly shall discuss in open session the general report submitted to 
it by the High Authority. 

If a motion of censure on the report is presented to the Assembly, a vote may 
be taken thereon only after a period of not less than three days has elapsed 
from its introduction, and by a public vote. 

If the motion of censure is adopted by two-thirds of the members present 
and voting, representing a majority of the total membership, the members of 
the High Authority must resign in a body. They shall continue to carry out 
current business until their replacement in accordance with Article 10 ( or 11). 
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Article 25 


The Assembly shall fix its own rules of procedure, by vote of a majority of 
its total membership. 

The acts of the Assembly shall be published in a manner to be prescribed 
in its rules of procedure. 


CHAPTER III 


THe CouNcIL 


Article 26 


The Council shall exercise its functions in the events and in the manner 
provided in the present Treaty, in particular with a view to harmonizing the 
acts of the High Authority with that of the governments, which are responsible 
for the general economic policy of their countries. 

To this end, the Council and the High Authority shall consult together and 
exchange information. 

The Council may request the High Authority to examine all proposals and 
measures which it may deem necessary or appropriate for the realization of 
the common objectives. 


Article 27 
The Council is composed of representatives of the member States. Each 
State shall designate thereto one of the members of its government. 
Article 28 


|Preponderant vote of President; Quorum; Method of calculating a majority; 
Rotation of office of President: questions reserved for ministerial discussions.| 


Meetings of the Council shall be convened by its President at the request of 


a State or of the High Authority. 

The Council shall communicate with the member States through the inter- 
mediary of its President. 

The decisions of the Council shall be published under a procedure which it 
shall establish. 


Article 29 


The Council shall fix the salaries, allowances and pensions of the President 
and members of the High Authority and of the President and members of the 
Court. 


Article 30 


The Council shall fix its own rules of procedure. 


CHAPTER IV 
THe Court 
Article 31 


The function of the Court is to ensure the rule of law in the interpretation 
and application of the present Treaty and of its implementing regulations. 
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Article 32 


The Court shall be composed of seven judges, appointed for six years by 
agreement among the governments of the member States from among persons 
of recognized independence and competence. 

A partial change in membership of the Court shall occur every three years, 
affecting alternatively three members and four members. The three members 
whose terms expire at the end of the first period of three years shall be 
designated by lot. 

Judges shall be eligible for reappointment. 

The number of judges may be increased on proposal by the Court by 
unanimous vote of the Council. 

The judges shall elect one of their number as President for a three-year term. 


Article 33 


The Court shall have jurisdiction over appeals by a member State or by the 
Council for the annulment of decisions and recommendations of the High 
Authority on the grounds of lack of legal competence, substantial procedural 
violations, violation of the Treaty or of any rule of law relating to its applica- 
tion, or abuse of power. However, the Court may not review the conclusions 
of the High Authority from economic facts and circumstances, which formed 
the basis of such decisions or recommendations, except where the High Authority 
is alleged to have abused its powers or to have obviously misinterpreted the 
provisions of the Treaty or of a rule of law relating to its application. 

The enterprises, or the associations referred to in Article 47, shall have the 
right of appeal on the same grounds against individual decisions and recommen- 
dations concerning them, or against general decisions and recommendations 
which they deem to involve an abuse of power affecting them. 

The appeals provided for in the first two paragraphs of the present article 
shall be taken within one month from the date of the notification or the pub- 
lication, as the case may be, of the decision or recommendation. 


Article 34 


If the Court should annul a decision or recommendation of the High Author- 
ity, the matter shall be remanded to the High Authority. The latter must take 
the necessary measures in order to give effect to the judgment of annulment. 
In case a decision or recommendation is adjudged by the Court to be in gross 
error, and causes a direct and particular injury to an enterprise or a group of 
enterprises, the High Authority must take such measures, within the powers 
granted to it by the present Treaty, as will assure an equitable redress for the 
injury resulting directly from the decision or recommendation which has been 
annulled, and, to the extent necessary, must grant a reasonable indemnity. 

If the High Authority fails to take within a reasonable period the measures 
required to give effect to a judgment of annulment, an appeal for damages 
may be brought before the Court. 


Article 35 


In the cases where the High Authority is required by a provision of the 
present Treaty or of implementing regulations to issue a decision or recom- 
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mendation, and fails to fulfill this obligation, such omission may be brought 
to its attention by the States, the Council or the enterprises and associations, | 
as the case may be. 

The same shall be true if the High Authority refrains from issuing a decision 
or recommendation which it is empowered to issue by a provision of the present 
Treaty or implementing regulations, where such failure to act constitutes an 


abuse of power. } 


If at the end of a period of fifteen days the High Authority has not issued 
any decision or recommendation, an appeal may be brought before the Court, 
within a period of one month, against the implicit negative decision which is 
presumed to result from such failure to act. 


Article 36 


Prior to imposing a pecuniary sanction or fixing a daily penalty payment / 
provided for in the present Treaty, the High Authority shall give the interested 
enterprise an opportunity to present its views. 

An appeal to the plenary jurisdiction of the Court may be taken from the 
pecuniary sanctions and daily penalty payments imposed under the provisions 
of the present Treaty. 

In support of such an appeal, and under the conditions provided in the | 
first paragraph of Article 33 of the present Treaty, the petitioners may contest 
the regularity of the decisions and recommendations which they are charged 
with violating. 

Article 37 

If a member State should deem that in a given case an action of the High 
Authority, or a failure by it to act, is of such a nature as to provoke fundamental 
and persistent disturbances in the economy of such State, it may bring the 
matter to the attention of the High Authority. 

The latter, after having obtained the opinion of the Council, will recognize 
the existence of such situation, if any, and decide on the measures to be taken, 
within the framework of the present Treaty, to correct such situation while at 
the same time safeguarding the essential interests of the Community. 

When an appeal is taken to the Court under the provisions of the present 
Article against such decision or against the explicit or implicit decision refusing 
to recognize the existence of the situation mentioned above, the Court shall | 
consider both the law and the facts in reviewing such decision. 

In case of annulment, the High Authority shall decide, within the framework 
of the Court’s judgment, the new measures to be taken to fulfill the objectives 
set forth in the second paragraph of the present Article. 


Article 38 


On the petition of a member State or of the High Authority, the Court may 
annul the acts of the Assembly or of the Council. 

The petition shall be submitted within one month from the publication of 
such act of the Assembly or of the notification of such act of the Council to 
the member States or to the High Authority. 

Such an appeal may be based only on the grounds of lack of legal competence 
or substantial procedural violations. 
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Article 39 


Appeals to the Court shall not have the effect of suspending the execution 
of a decision or a recommendation. 

However, if in its judgment circumstances demand, the Court may order the 
suspension of the execution of the decision or recommendation in question. It 
may prescribe any other necessary provisional measures. 


Article 40 


Subject to the provisions of Article 34, paragraph 1, the Court shall have 
jurisdiction to assess damages against the Community, at the request of the 
injured party, in cases where injury results from a fault involved in an official 
act of the Community in execution of the present Treaty. 

Il [sic] shall also have jurisdiction to assess damages against any official or 
employee of the Community, in cases where injury results from a personal fault 
of such official or employee in the performance of his functions. If the injured 

shall have been unable to recover such damages from such official or 
employee, the Court may assess an equitable indemnity against the Community. 

All other litigation between the Community and third parties, other than 
that relating to the application of the provisions of the present Treaty and im- 
plementing regulations, shall be brought before the national tribunals. 


Article 41 


The Court shall have exclusive jurisdiction to rule on the validity of acts of 
the High Authority and the Council, when such validity is contested in litigation 
before national tribunals. 


Article 42 
The Court shall have such jurisdiction as may be provided by any clause to 
such effect in a public or private contract to which the Community is a party or 
which is undertaken for its account. 
Article 43 


The Court shall have jurisdiction in any other case provided for in an 


, additional provision of the Treaty. 


It may also take jurisdiction in any case relating to the objects of the present 
Treaty, where the laws of a member State grant such jurisdiction to it. 


Article 44 


The judgments of the Court shall be executory on the territory of the member 
States in accordance with the provisions of Article 77 below. 


Article 45 


The Statute of the Court shall be contained in a protocol annexed to the 
present Treaty. 
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2. Text of Resolution on Inter-American Military Cooperation adopted 
by the Fourth Meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the American States 
on April 6, 1951.’ 


WHEREAS: 


The military defense of the Continent is essential to the stability of its demo. | 


cratic institutions and the well-being of its peoples; 

The American republics have assumed obligations under the Charter of the 
Organization of American States and the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance to assist any American states subjected to an armed attack, and to 
act together for the common defense and for the maintenance of the peace and 
security of the Continent; 

The expansionist activities of international communism require the immediate 
adoption of measures to safeguard the peace and the security of the Continent; 

The present grave international situation imposes on the American republics 
the need to develop their military capabilities in order, in conformity with the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance: (1) To assure their individual 
and collective self-defense against armed attacks; (2) To contribute effectively 
to action by the organization of American states against aggression directed 


against any of them; and, (3) to make provision, as quickly as possible, for the | 


collective defense of the Continent; and 

The Ninth International Conference of American States, in its Resolution 
XXXIV, charged the preparation of collective self-defense against aggression to 
the Inter-American Defense Board, which, as the only inter-American technical- 
military organ functioning, is the suitable organ for the preparation of military 
plans for collective self-defense against aggression, the fourth meeting of consul- 
tation of ministers of foreign affairs resolves: 


I 


To recommend to the American republics that they orient their military 
preparation in such a way that, through self-help and mutual aid, and in accord- 


ance with their capabilities and with their constitutional norms, and in con- | 
formity with the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, they can, | 
without prejudice to their individual self-defense and their internal security: 
(A) Increase those of their resources and strengthen those of their armed forces i 
best adapted to the collective defense, and maintain those armed forces in such | 
status that they can be immediately available for the defense of the Continent; | 


and, (B) cooperate with each other, in military matters, in order to develop the 
collective strength of the Continent necessary to combat aggression against any 
of them. 
II 

To charge the Inter-American Defense Board with preparing, as vigorously 
as possible, and keeping up-to-date, in close liaison with the governments 
through their respective delegations, the military planning of the common 
defense. 


2 New York Times, April 8, 1951. 
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III 


That the plans formulated by the Inter-American Defense Board shall be 
submitted to the governments for their consideration and decision. To the end 
of facilitating such consideration and decision, the delegations of the American 
republics to the Inter-American Defense Board shall be in continuous consulta- 
tion with their governments on the projects, plans and recommendations of the 


board. 
IV 


To recommend to the governments of the American republics: (a) that they 
maintain adequate and continuous representation of their armed forces on the 
Council of Delegates, on the staff of the Inter-American Defense Board, and on 
any other organ of that organization that may be established in the future; (b) 
that they actively support the work of the board, and consider promptly all the 
projects, plans and recommendations of that agency; and (c) that they cooperate 
in the organization, within the board, of a coordinated system of exchange of 
appropriate information. 


8. Text of Resolution on Strengthening Internal Security adopted by 
the Fourth Meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the American States on 
April 6, 1951.’ 


WHEREAS: 


The American republics at the Ninth International Conference of American 
States, with specific reference to “The Preservation and Defense of Democracy 
in America” and using as a basis Resolution VI of the second meeting of con- 
sultation, resolved to condemn the methods of every system tending to suppress 
political and civil rights and liberties; and in particular the action of international 
communism or any other totalitarian doctrine, and, consequently, to adopt, 
within their respective territories and in accordance with their respective con- 
stitutional provisions, the measures necessary to eradicate and prevent activities 
directed, assisted or instigated by foreign governments, organizations or in- 
dividuals tending to overthrow their institutions by violence, to foment disorder 
in their domestic political life ,or to disturb, by means of pressure, subversive 
propaganda, threats or by other means, the free and sovereign right of their 
peoples to govern themselves in accordance with their democratic aspirations; 

To supplement those measures of mutual cooperation assuring collective de- 
fense as well as the economic and social well-being of the people, upon which 
the vitality of political institutions so much depends, it is necessary to adopt 
laws and regulations for internal security; 

In their concern to counteract the subversive activity of international com- 
munism, they are imbued with the desire to reaffirm their determination to pre- 
serve and strengthen the basic democratic institutions of the peoples of the 
American republics, which the agents of international communism are attempt- 
ing to abolish through the exploitation and abuse of the democratic freedoms 
themselves; 

Within each one of the American republics there has been and is being devel- 


* Ibid. 
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oped through democratic procedures a body of laws designed to assure its 
political defense; 

It is in accordance with the high common and individual interests of the 
American republics to insure that each of them will be able to meet the special 
and immediate threat of the subversive activities of international communism; 


and 


Since the said subversive activities recognize no boundaries, the present situa- | 


tion requires, in addition to suitable internal measures, a high degree of inter- 
national cooperation among the American republics, looking to the eradication 
of any threat of subversive activity endangering democracy and the free way 


of life in the American republics, 
The fourth meeting of the consultation of ministers of foreign affairs Resolves: 


I 


To recommend to the governments of the American states: 

That, mindful of their unity of purpose and taking account of the contents 
of Resolution VI of the second meeting of consultation in Habana and Resolu- 
tion XXXII of the ninth international conference of American states in Bogota, 
each American republic examine its respective laws and regulations and adopt 


. . . . * eye ’ 
such changes as it considers necessary to insure that subversive activities of the 


agents of international communism, directed against any of them, may be ade- 
quately forestalled and penalized; 

That, in accordance with their respective constitutional provisions, they enact 
those measures necessary to regulate in the countries of the Americas the transit 
across international boundaries of those foreigners who there is reason to expect 
will attempt to perform subversive acts against the defense of the American 
Hemisphere; and 


That, in the application of this resolution, they bear in mind the necessity , 


of guaranteeing and defending by the most efficacious means the rights of the 
individual as well as their firm determination to preserve and defend the basic 
democratic institutions of the peoples of the American republics. 


II 


To instruct the Pan American Union, for the purpose of facilitating the ful- i 


fillment of the objectives of this resolution, to assign to the proper department, 
which might be the department of international law and organization, with the 
assistance, if deemed advisable, of experts on the subject, the following duties: 


To make technical studies concerning the definition, prevention and punish- 


ment, as crimes, of sabotage and espionage with respect to acts against the | 


American republics and directed from abroad or against the defense of the 
Americas; 

To make technical studies of general measures by means of which the Ameri- 
can republics may better maintain the integrity and efficacy of the rights of the 
individual and of the democratic system of their institutions, protecting and 
defending them from treason and any other subversive acts instigated or di- 
rected by foreign powers or against the defense of the Americas; 

To make technical studies concerning measures to prevent the abuse of free- 
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dom of transit, within the Hemisphere, including clandestine and illicit travel 
and the misuse of travel documents, aimed at weakening the defense of the 
Americas. 

The Pan American Union shall transmit the reports and conclusions resulting 
from its studies to the American governments for their information, through 
their representatives on the Council of the Organization of American States, and 


| should any of the said governments so request and the council by a simple 


majority of votes so decide, a specialized conference on the matter shall be 
called pursuant to the terms of Article 93 of the Charter of the Organization of 
American States. 
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